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CHAPTER L 

HORACE'S COUNTRY HOUSE. 

One cannot read Horace ¥rithout longing to be 
acquainted ¥rith that country house in whidi he was 
80 happy. Can we know exactly where it' was ? Is 
it possible to find again, not the very stones of his 
villa, which time has doubtless scattered, but the 
charming spot he has so oft described — those lofty 
mountains which ** sheltered his goats from the summer 
fires ; " that spring by which he was wont to stretch him- 
self in the day's hot hours ; those woods, those rivulets, 
those valleys — in fine, that landscape which he had before 
his eyes during the longer and better portion of his 
life 7 People have been asking themselves this question 
ever since the Renaissance, and its solution might have 
been early foreseen. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century some learned men, who had started in search 
of Horace's house, surmised the place where it should be 
looked for, but their indications being vague, and not 
always based on solid proofs, they failed to produce a 

A 
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general oonviction. Besides, there was no lack of per^ 
BOBS who did not wish to be convinced. In every 
comer of the Sabine Hills some village sage vocifar- 
OQsIy claimed for his district the honour of having 
aheltered Horace, and would not hear of its being 
bereft of it And this is how his house came to be 
located at libur, at Cures, at Beate— everywhere, in 
shorty but where it ought to ba 

The problem was definitely solved in the aecond 
half of the last century by a Frenchman, Abbtf 
Capmartin de Chaupy. He was one of those who go 
to Rome to spend a few months, and remain there all 
their Uvea When he had once resolved to find the site 
of Horace's house, he did not spare himself trouble.^ He 
went over nearly the whole of Italy, studying monuments, 
reading inscriptions, questioning the people of the 
country, and personally investigating the sites which best 
answered to the descriptions of the poet He travelled by 
short stages on a horse, which, if we are to believe him, 
by dint of being taken to so many antiquities had almost 
become an antiquarian itself. This animal, he tells us, 
went to ruins of his own accord, and his fatigue seemed 
to vanish directly he found himself on the pavement of 
some ancient way. Capmartin de Chaupy wrote three 
large volumes of nearly five hundred pages each* about 

* It mut be mentioned that Capmartin de Ghanpy wai paiaionately 
food of Horace, and foond reaaont for eyerything in hia CaTonrite 
author. He lived long enough to witneea the French BeTolntion, and 
it ia aaid that it did not take him by sarpriae. Horace had taught 
him to foreeee it, and he willingly pointed oat the placea in hia worka 
where it waa predicted in ezpreaa terma. 

* DkommU dd la mmitm de campagmt dPHon^oe, par 1' Abb^ Capmartin 
da Chaupy, Some, 1707-1769. 
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Mb joiifne7a,i«nd-tbe cffults to wbicTi his -indefHtigBble 
Uboun fiad led biio. His feuly'ect— the site of Honoe's 
houBe— could DoC be expected to iill so manj psgea, 
•rfd''tbb Balh«^ Vihbn tartis aaldb to %pAk at etlfer 
statten. 9e vritea how be trarelled, stoppkig at 
each step, and often leaving the highroad in order to 
plonge into "byvija. He sparea us nothing, but 
fllnddates, in passing, obacnre points of geograpbj and 
histoty, notices insoiptions, Ends lost towns again, and 
fixes the direction of ancient roads. This manner of 
proceeding, then much in vogue among the learned, 
nearly deprived Cbaupy of tlie honour of Wis dis- 
ooveiy. De Sanctis, a Roman aavant, who had heard 
his labours spoken of, started on the same track, and 
easily ont-sttipping him, published a little dissertation 
on the same subject which was favourably teoeived.' 
This was a great grief to the poor Ab1>^, who com- 
{dained bitterly. Happily, bis three volumes, which 
appeared almost immediately afterwards, bron(>ht over 
public o|nnion to bis side, and few now deny him the 
gloiy of having found Horace's conntiy house, of which 
be was so proud. 

' Bonghly speaking, this is how he sets to work 
to prove to the most incredulous that he is not 
mistaken. He first establishes the fact that Horace 
had not a plurality of domains, since he himself 
tells us that he possesses only the Sabine estate, 
and that this estate is enough for him : talis beatut 
tmieit Sabinii.* It follows therefore that all his 
descriptions must refer to this estate and be applicable 

' Dimtrttatoiu tepra la riUa di Oraaio Uiute, dcU' ftbb«te DoroiniM 
deSinotui *Cdrvi., 11. lit 14> 
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Co it This basis fixed, (%aap7 visiti in tam ervy 
spot on whicli it has been sought to place the poet's 
house, and has no difliculty in diowiog that not <me of 
tliem quite agrees with the pictures he has drawn of it 
It can only be to the east of Tivoli and near Vioovaro, 
as this district alone corresponds exactly with the 
lines of Horaca More striking and more condnaivdy 
convincing still is the fact that all the modem names 
hero have kept their likeness to the ancient onea. We 
know from Horace that the most important town in 
the vicinity of his house, whither his farmers repaired 
on every market-day, was called Varia. The table of 
Pentiffigor also speaks of Varia, placing it eight miles 
from Tibur. Well, eight miles from Tivoli, the ancient 
Tibur, we to-day find Vicovaro, which has kept its ancient 
name (Vicus Varia) nearly unaltered. Again, at the 
foot of Vicovaro flows a little brook called the Licensa : 
it is, with very slight cliange, the DigetUia of Horace. 
He telU us also Uiat tliis brook waters the small town 
of Mandela. To-day Mandela has become BamUa^ 
which is almost the same, and to make assurance 
doubly sure, an inscription found tiiere completely 
restores to it its ancient name.^ Lastly, the hi^ 
Mount Lncretalis, which shaded the poet's house, is the 
Corgnaleto, called Moks Lucreiii in the charts of the 
Middle Ages.' It cannot be chance alone that has 
brought together in the same locality all the names of 
places mentioned by the poet; neither is it chance 
that has made this canton of the Sabine Hills to 



« Ordli, /fuer. laL, 104. 

•"Vi« d'Honoe," par Noel des Vergwi, p. 27, in Didot'a Anm. 
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correspond so perttctij with all hi; deapriptioBs. It is 
certain, then, that 4us Ikouse was ic Idiis region, watered 
by the Liceoza, on the slopes of the CorgnalcUi, not far 
from Vicovaro and Bardeht It -is thither we must 
send the worshippers of Horace (if any yet remain) 
if they woold make a pions pilgrimage to his villa. 



HOW BOBACE CAVB TO KHOW UJECEHAS — CHARACTKB 
OF MiBCEKAS— LIFE IN HIS HOUSE— THB PALACK 
or THE ESQDIUNE. 

Before taking them there, let us briefly recall how he 
became its owner ; for tliis is an interesting chapter of 
his history. 

We know that after having fought at Philippi aa a 
military tribune in the Hepublican army, he returned to 
Borne, where the gates were opened to him during an 
amnesty. This return must have been most sad. He had 
loet his &ther, whom he tenderly loved, and had been 
deprived of fata estate. The great hopes he cherished 
when, at twenty years of age he had seen himself 
distinguished by Brutus and pat at the head of a l^on, 
were rudely dissipated. He said "they had cut his 
wings." * He fell from all his ambitious aims into the 
miseries of an embarrassed existence, and, in order to 
live, the late military tribune had to buy himself a 
government clerkship. Yet poverty was not without 
its nse, if, aa he aaseita, it gave him the courage to write 

' DteUUkmmiUmptn»it—^M.,n. S, M. 
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Yenes.^ These Teraes met with great raooees ; he had 
adopted the right way lo attract public notice : he apoka 
ill of persons of credit His Satires^ in which he ezpraaaed 
himself freely in an age when nobody dand to apeak, 
having made a noise, Maecenas, who was carioaa. 
wanted to aee him, and had him introdnoed bj Varina 
and by ViigiL These facts are known to all: it ia need- 
less to insbt on them. 

ICscenas was then one of the most important peraon- 
ages of the Empire, and shared with Agrippa the favour 
of Octavius. But their behaviour was very differant 
While Agrippa, a soldier of fortune, bom in an obacaie 
family, loved to adorn himself with the first dignities 
of the State, Maecenas, who belonged to the highest 
nobility of Etruria, remained in the shade. Only twice 
in his life was he officially charge4 with the exercise of 
public authority : in 717, during the embarrassments 
caused by the war in Sicily against Sextus Pompeina ; 
and in 723, when Octavius went to fight Antony. Bnt 
he bore a new title which left him outside the hierarchy 
of ancient Jfunctionaries.* But he would accept no more 
honours. [Ke obstinately refused to enter the Senate, 
and remained to the end a simple knight, humbly tak- 
ing a place below all those sons of great lords, who 
were quickly raised to the highest offices through &mily 
influence. I It is not easy to understand this dis- 
interestedness, as rare then as it is now. His oontem- 

^ I\iup€ria$impulitaudaxUlvemu/acerem — EpUL II, 2, 61. 

' It ia generally thought thtt he wm named by OctaTini Prefect 
of Borne {prmflteiuM urH), but a oommentator of Virgil, diaooTored at 
Veroiia, calU him pnefect of the prKtorinm, and IL Mommaen thinka 
thia waa reaUy the title he bore, and that it waa created for him. 
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ponriee, while Jtudisg -bip* wi(h ^n-aises^ave omi^tod 
to tell OS the.noion «f it Berhaps the;r tbemselvM 
tonad it difficult to fotfaom it. Sp reined a politidui 
do^ oA nidAy*^f/ia.\ the motrvsB'for his candaob 
It hu' U8n»lly heoi ittriboted to a kind of natonil 
idleness or indolence, which made him dread the stir 
of bnmness, and this explanation is near enough to 
the maik if not exaggerated. An impartial historian 
tells na that he knew how to shake off his torpor 
when action was necessary: Ubi n> vigiiamiittm 
exigent, satu eaomna, provident atque agmdi sewnn' 
But be kept himself in reserve for certain odcasions, and 
did not deem everTthing in human afTairs wortiij to 
V^ oocap7 him. He had indeed both talent and taste for 
politics, and that be never entirely weaned himself from 
them is proved by the circamstaQce that Horace one 
day felt it necessary to say to him ; " Cease to let thy 
repose be troubled by the cares of public business. 
Since thou hast the happiness to be a simple private 
pereon like onrselves, do not concern Uiyself too much 
with the dangeiB that may threaten ^e Empire." ' He 
busied himself with them, then, too zealously to please 
bis Epicarean friends. Although without a political 
office, he bad bis eyes open to the manoeuvres of poli- 
tical parties, to the prepoiatioos of Farthia, of Cantabria, 
and of Dacia. He liked to speak bis mind touching the 
great questions on which depended the peace of the 
world ; bnt bis opinion once given, he withdrew^ and 
left to others the care of putting it into execu- 
tion. He reserved himself for things that asked 
bnt a single effort of thought To prepare, to oom- 

iTollaiat PkMMtiltu, I1.B7,2! * Carm., III. %. 

n 
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b ine, to re6eci^ to foregee tf i^ r<;^p^fiAfi#*i> of events. 
^^ ^nrprif? ^ ^ intentions of men, to di rect towmrds a 
MflgU AiMJ ^wttr^yy wills snd opposed int erests: to 
create drcomstances and turn them to accoont — this» 
assnredly, is one of the highest applications of the intelli* 
genoe, one of the most pleasurable exercises of the mind. 
The charm of this speculative statecraft is so great tfaati 
in passing from counsel to action, one seems to lower 
oneseU. The execution of great projects calls for tedioos 
precautions, and bears in its train a crowd of common- 
place cares. Tet a statesman is only complete when he 
knows both how to conceive and how to act ; when he is 
capable of realising what he has imagined ; when he is 
not content with taking broad views of things, but can 
descend to details. It seems to me then that the friends 
of Maecenas, who praised him for avoiding all these petty 
troubles and choosing only to be the most important 
adviser of Augustus, honoured him for being, in reality, 
merely an imperfection* 

They are mistaken, too, I think, when they represent 
him as a sage who fears turmoil, who loves silence, and 
who seeks to escape from applause and glory. There was, 
perhaps, less modesty than pride in his resolve. He ;] 

^ disliked the crowd, and took a kind of insolent pleasure 
in setting himself at variance with general opinion and 
in not thinking as everybody else thought Horace tells 
us that he braved the prejudice of birth, which was so 
strong around him, and that he never asked bis friends 
of what family they came.^ He feared death, and, what 
is more common, he dared to own it' But, on the other 

» Sai,^ I. e, 7. 

* The Udm in which MaoeoM owned that he feared death ara 
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hand, be E«lt bntjiul« dread ^UbV^whicb. Eolk>wi death. 
The cares of ^pulture, the -torroeiit of so maay, ]eh 
him quite iadiffereoL "1 dod't bother about a tomb," 
nid he, " if you negfeot to bury SD/Oae, nature Ban 
to it" 

This Hue is certainly the finest he has left ns. It 
is in the same spirit of haughty contrariety that he 
affected to disdain all those honours which his friends 
Qsed to run after. He well knew that this contempt of 
opinion was not a thing to mar his renown. The crowd 
is so coustituted that it does not love, but cannot Ite)^ 
admiring, those who differ from it; hence there are 
people who hide themselves in order to be sought, and 
who think that one is sometimes more conspicuous in 
retirement than in power. Mascenas was perhaps of 
the number, and it may be suspected that his attitude 
was not entirely devoid of coquettish calcutation. Kot 
only did he snfTer little loss from the voluntary 
obscurity to which he condemned himself — he might 
even think that it conduced to his glory more than the 
most brilliant dignities. AVlien nothing remains of 
statesmen but a great name, and one thinks they have 
done mnch without knowing exactly what it is they 
have done, one is often tempted to attribute to them 

kDown to >U, thanka to tha trauaUition nhich L» Fontune liu made 
of tharn in hia Fable* : — 

" Mttaiat/al Hn galant hamnt: 
II a dit quelqut part : ' Qu'on mt mttt impotml, 
OtU-de-jaUt, ffeuUtux, mtmdul, pmrvu, qu'm asniiiw, 
Amw, ^ttl atm : j* *mU ptvt qttt eemtaiL"' 
' Sen., .^ptA.n, S6. 
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that which does not belong to tiiem^and to bdieTe 
them to be more important than they are. This is 
precisely what has happened in the case of Maecenas. 
Two centuries afterwards, Dion Cassius, an historian of 
the Empire, attributed to him a long speech, in which 
he is supposed to suggest to Augustus all the reforms 
which that prince afterwards carried out According 
to this, the honour of those institutions, which through 
so many centuries have governed the world, is due, not 
to the Emperor, but to the Soman knight We see 
then, that if MsBcenas remained in the shade 
from calculation, this cidculation was completely 
successful, and tliat his clever conduct at the same 
time assured his tranquillity during life, and has 
increased his reputation after death. 
^ Whatever might have been the reasons which led him 
to shun public life, it is sure that, while refusing honours, 
he did not mean to doom himself to solitude. He certainly 
was not one of those philosophers who, Uke the sage of 
Lucretius, have no other distraction than to look from 
'^ the height of tlieir austere retreat upon men groping 
^ along the road of life." He intended to lead a joyous 
existence^ and, above all, to gather round him a society 
of choice spirits. But he would not have found this so 
easy had he busied himself more with public aflhirs. 
A politician is not free to choose his friends as he 
pleases. He cannot shut his doors to important person- 
ages, bores though they sometimes are. The position 
which Maecenas had made for himself allowed of his 
receiving only clever people. At his house he gathered 
round him poets and great men. The poets came 
from all ranks of society ; the great lords were gleaned 
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•from ^rery political Bfrty. Si^e >j^4ie ^t|i 
Fttscos and the tWo discus, fttoids of Octavius, were 
seen Sendus Solpidus, son of the grt^t jnrist so highly 
p&ibed bj XSBikmTAA Bibakis, who was probably the 
grandson pt Cilo. It may be asked whether that 
fusion of parties, which brought about the oblirion of 
past hatreds, that union of politicians of every shade of 
opinion npon a new ground, which made the honour 
and strength of the rule of Augustus, did not begin at 
Mieoenas' house f Among the poets whom he had drawn 
to him are found the two greatest of that age. He did 
pot wtf it to attach tiiem to him until they had produced 
their masterpieces ; but foretold tUeir future greatness 
by their maiden efforts. This does honour to his taste. 
Certain details of the Bucolics of Virgil had caused him 
to foresee the great touches of the Oeargics and ^e 
jStmH, and through the imperfections of Horace's 
Epodes he forecast the Odes. And thus it was that this 
house, so obstinately closed to so many great personages, 
was early opened to the Mantuan peasant and to the 
son of the Venusian slave. 

These men of letters and great lords passed a very 
pleasant time together. Maecenas' fortune allowed him 
to gratify all his tastes, and give those who surrounded 
him a liberal existence. The Roman quidnuncs would 
have dearly liked to know what went on in that distin- 
guished but exclusive company. So should we, and we 
often long to imitate the bore who, to Horace's great 
annoyance, one day followed him all along the Sacred 
Way, to make him talk a little. We should like to get 
from him some particulars about those clever men ¥rith 
whom he used to for^^ather, and we search his works to 
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see whether they will not tell us aomethiDg about life 
in liscenas' house. Unfortunately for us, Horace is 
discreet, and only lets fall from time to time a few 
confidences, which we hasten to gather. One of his 
shortest and weakest Saiires, the eighth of the first Book» 
ofiTers us a sample of this kind, b ecause it was com- 
posed when Maecenas took possession of his house on 
the Esquiline. This, was an event of importance both 
to the master and his friends. He desired to build a 
house worthy of his new fortune without paying too 
dearly for it The problem was difficult, yet he mAred 
it admirably. The Esquiline was then a wild desert 
hill where slaves were buried and capital punishment 
carried out No one in Rome would have consented to 
dwell Uiere. Msscenas who, as we have just seen, took 
pleasure in doing nothing like anybody else, bought 
large grounds there, getting them very cheap, {Wanted 
magnificent gardens, whose reputation lasted nearly as 
long as the Empire, and had a large tower built^ 
commanding all the horizon. It was doubtless a great 
surprise for Some when these sumptuous buildings 
were seen rising in the worst-famed spot of the city; but 
here the spirit of contradiction, already remarked in 
MflBcenas, served him well. The Esquiline, rid of its 
filth, turned out to be healthier than the other quarters ; 
and we are told that when Augustus caught a fever 
on the Palatine he went to live for a few days in 
Maecenas' tower, in order to treat and cure it This 
afforded the poet an opportunity to compose his eighth 
Satire. In it he celebrates this marvellous change, 
which has turned the cut-throat Esquiline into one of 
the most beautiful spots in Rome : — 
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-Xggmmaprito tpatiari.* 
And thftt tlte charm of these gardeas^nnd tlic niKgni- 
liaeiiCc at these tenaces may be-thb K&tUit^ppf^iltUA 
bf cmttMt, he lecaUs the Bceocs Uiat ived to ftake 
plaoe in the same spot, when it was the tiTstiiig-place 
of lobbers and witches. I suppose this little work 
most have been read during the feasts given by 
Kiecenas to his friends when he inaugurated his new 
house, and as it had at least the merit of fnntlTTiwia, it 
was probably much appreciated by them. It may there* 
fofe give us some idea of what was liked aDd44^1tuded 
in that el^ant society. Perhaps those who read the 
Satirt to the end, bearing in mind the occasion for 
which it was composed and the people who were to 
listAi to it, will feel some surprise. It ends with a 
rather strong pleasantry, which it would be difficnlt for 
me to Imnslate. Here then is what amused the guests 
at the table of Maecenas. Here then is what those 
clever men liked to listen to at Miecenaa' feasts.^ Do 
not let us be too much astonished. The great classic 
ages we admire are generally the outcome of rude 
epochs, and often in their first years they retain some- 
tiling of their origin. Beneath all their delicacy 
there remains a substratum of brutal vigour which easily 
moonts to the surface again. What broad things were 
said in the conversation of people of tlie seventeenth 

' Lat tH not forgot Uikt it u the nma tociet; who, io ths joniuej 
to BrindJii {SaL, I. i) took lO much plcunrs in the inmpid di«pnte 
of two bolTootu. It ii rerj difficult to nnderttand how, tltn liitwiisg 
to thaw gTOM pleaMutriM, Horace eta tell u, "Wa paMcd quits a 
chTming naniiig." 
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oaotiiry* nobody feelii^ aUrmed, which ooold not be 
hoard to-day without a oeitaiQ embarrassment ! How 
many customs there w^e which to ns seem coarse, bat 
which then appeared the most natural things in the 
worldl It was kter on that manners acquired their final 
polish, and language became scrapukms and refined. 
Unfortonatdy this progress is often paid for by decad- 
enoe» and the mind» during the process of polishing, risks 
becoming enfeeUed and savourless. Let us then not 
complain of these few outbreaks of a nature not yet 
entirely reduced to rale They are witnesses at least to 
the enerjgr abiding at the root of characters by which 
ait and letters profit The age of Ovid always comes 
soon enough. 
i We see that at the moment in question Horace hdd 

^^ an important place in this society. That he did not 

attain to it immediately we know from himself. He 
tells us that when Virgil took him to Maecenas for the 
first time, he lost countenance, and could only say a 
few disconnected words to him.^ The rsason is that he 
was not like those fine talkers who have always some- 
thing to say. He was only clever with people whom 
he knew. As for Miecenas, he was one of those silent 
ones ^ to whom belongs the world.** He answered 
but a few words, and it is probable that they 
parted not very well pleased with each other, since 
they remained nine months without wanting to meet 
again. But this first coolness over, the poet showed 
what he was. Once intimate, he made his protector 
admire all the resources of his mind, made him love all 
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tfaedelicugr^f hi\ahuactor. So Ibeoenu Wdqd 1mm 
with kiiKftieis ftitd iAie£t& In 7tl, a year after hs I I 
becmme mcqarin^d lithium, he topkhimou that joum^ / 
to Biudui, whithfr he Wu goiiig to OHtctnde jieaee 
between ^giUtaf and OctaTim. A few jenra Istor, 
profaaU^ aboot 720, he gave him the estate in the 
SabineHilla. 

IL 

WAS HOBACB BSALLT A LOTEB oP MATUBB — THB SBOOm 
MPODB — HOW BESIDENCE IS KOMB BECAME UKBEAB- 
ABLE TO HIH— THE COXSEQUEKCES VOB HIM OF HS 
IHTDIACT WITH M^CKNAS — BEGGABS AHD BOBES — 
THE JOT HE MOST HAVE FELT WHEN MJECEHAS GATE 
HIM THE ESTATE Vi THE SABIKB HIUA 

Hie dTcamstances which led Waww to ma^ hia 
friend this handsome present ere not well known to 
us; bat a clever man like him doubtless poaaeaaed 
that qnality which Seneca required before all in an 
intdligeot benehctor — be knew bow to give season- 
abl/. He thon^t, then, that this estate would please 
Hotace very mach, and be certainly was not mistakeo- 
Does this mean that Horace was altogether like bis 
friend Virgil, and that he wsa only happy when among 
the fields T I do not believe it Without doubt Horace 
also liked to be in the country ; he liked the fields 
and knew how to portray them. Nature, dist^eetly 
drawn, holds a great place iu bis poetry. He uses it^ 
like Lacretins, to give more force and clearness to the 
exposition of his philosophical ideas. The recurrence 
of the seasons shows him that one must neither cberigb 
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T hopes too yaiit» nor too enduring sorrows.^ The great 
trees bowed by the winds of winter, the lightning- 
smitten mountains, teach him that the highest fortunes 
are not safe from unforeseen aocidents.* The return of 
spring, ''trembling in the zephyr-shaken leaves,"*' 
serves him to restore courage to the desperate by 
showing them that evil days do not last When he 
desires to counsel some sad spirit to forget the miseries 
of life, in order to teach his little moral he leads him 
to the fields, near the source of a sacred founts at the 
spot " where the pine and the poplar mingle together 
their hospitable shade." * These pictures are i^harming 
and the memory of all men of letters has preserved \ 

them, yet they have not the depth of those offered to us 
by Virgil and Lucretius. Horace will never pass for 
one of those great lovers of Nature whose happiness 
is to lose themselves in her. He was too witty, too 
indifferent, too rational for that I add that up to a ' 

certain point his philosophy turned him from it He >: 

several times rebelled against the madness of those mor- \[ 

bid minds who are forever running about the world .< 

in search of internal peace. Peace is neither in the ' 

repose of the fields nor in the bustle of travellings It ^ 

may be found everywhere when the mind is calm and \ 

the heart healthy. The legitimate conclusion of this 
moral is that we carry our happiness within us, and [ 

that when one lives in town it is not necessary to 
leave it in order to be happy. 
It seemed to him then that those people who pre- 



« Carm., II. 9, 1. * Ihid., II. 10, 9. 

» Ibid., I. 2S, 5. * /Wa., II. 8, 6. 
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tended to be pusicnately fvnd of the eaantry, «nd 
Whocffected to say that'tJiere alone ooe can live, went 
'.tnach too far, and on -one occasion he very slyly laagttl 
^'tb«tt. One of bis nost cbanning £podes, the wpik 
of ids yoiitii, fcontaias the liveliest and perhaps Ifae 
most complete eulogy of rustic life that was ever 
penned. ** Happy," he tells as, "he who, far fnunaflhirs, 
like the men of old, ploughs with his own oxen the field 
his fathers tilled: " and once launched, he never stops. 
All the pleasures of the country are reviewed one aft^ 
another. NoUiing is wanting; neither the chase, nor 
•fi^ii^ nor seed-time, nor harvest, nor the pleasure of 
se^ng one's flocks graze, nor of slumbering •u the grass, 
" while the water murmurs in the brook and the birds 
moan in the trees." One would think he meant to 
reconstruct in his own manner and with the same 
sincerity the beautiful passage of Viigil : 

' " Ofartmtatoi iHmiwin, «tui ti bona lurimL 
Agricolatl' 

But let us wait Ull the end : the last lines have a 
surprise in store for us ; they teach us, to our amaze- 
ment, that it is not Horace we have been listening 
to. "Thus spoke the usurer Alfius," he tells as; 
"immediately resolved to become a countryman, he 
gets in all his money at the Ides. Then he changes 
his mind, and seeks a new investment at the Kalends."* 
The poet, then, has been lauKhing.at us, and what adds 
cruelty to his pleasantry, tli^*Teader only perceives it 
at the end, and remains a dupe ^tJfrn to the last line^ 
Of all the reasons that have been given in"' explanftoo 
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of this Epoie, only one seems to me natural and 
probable. He was irritated at seeing so many people 
frigidly admiring the country. He wanted to laugh at 
the expense of those who, having no personal opinioUt 
thought themselves obliged to assume every fashionable 
taste and exaggerate it^ And we too have to suffer 
these empty enconiums on the beauties of Nature from 
those who go to visit the glaciers and the mountains 
solely because it is " Uie thing " to have seen them, and 
we can understand the ill-temper these conventional 
enthusiasms must have aroused in on honest and 
accurate mind that cared only for the truth. | 

But if Horace did not possess all the ardour of the 
Banker Alfius for the country, if he lived willingly 
in Rome, it was because he did not remain there 
always. Tlien, as now, people took good care not to 
stay there during those burning months ** which made 
so much work for the undertaker of funeral pomps and 
his black lictors." * From the moment AusUr^ "* heavy ij 

as lead/'* b^gan to blow, all who could do so went :| 

away. So did Horace. While the rich dragged a 
numerous attendance in their train, were preceded by 
Numidian courtiers, and accompanied by gladiators to . J 

defend and philosophers to amuse them, he, being t 

poor, jumped upon the back of a short-tailed mule, put ] 

his scanty baggage behind him, and went gaily on his j 

way.^ The goal of his journeys was probably not 
always the same. In the mountains of Latium and the 

> Some critics woald sm in this JBpode a ptrody of the Otorgia* I 
do not beUere it At most, Honce'e railleiy conid only reach thoie 
who thought themselves obliged to exsggente the ideas of ViigU. 

• BfitL, L 7. 6. » Sat., II. 6, 18. < Ibid., I. 6, 106. '^ 
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Sftbiiu^ "along the slopes of the A^feBiiies, by the 
bdrdera of th« sea, there is no lock 'of pleasant and 
healthy spots. Thitber go the Romaos of to-day, to 
pass Uie time of the malaria." * Horace ^ubttess 
visited them also; but he had his preferences, Krhkhfae 
expresses, with great vivacity, putting before all the 
rest Tibnr and Tarentum, two places very distant and 
very different from each other, bat which seem to have 
had an equal share of his affection. He probably often 
retnmed to them, and although ti^tes change with age, 
we have proof that he remained faithful to the last 
to this affection of his youth. 

Despite these yearly rovings, which eonetimes took 
him to the extremities of Italy, I cannot help thinking 
that Horace long remained but a lukewarm friend of 
the country. He had not yet a villa t)f his own, and 
perhaps he was not sorry. He took a willing part in 
tiie distractiona of the great town, and, as we have seen, 
only left it daring the months when it is unwise to 
atop there. Yet a moment came when these journeys, 
from being a mere amusement, a passing pleasure, 
became for him an imperious necessity; when Boman 
life was so wearisome and hateful, that, tike his friend 
Bullatias, he felt a craving to hide himself in some 
lonely townlet, and there " forget everybody and make 
himself forgotten." 

This feeling is very apparent in some parte of his 
works, and it is very easy to see how it arose. 

A wise man, instead of uselessly bewailing the 
mischances that happen to him, seeks to turn them 

* ^itft., t. 2, s. 
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to good acoount, and his past troubles serve bim as a 

lesson for the future. So I think it was with Horace. 

The years first following his return from Philippi must 

have been for him very fruitful in reflections and 

resolutions of eveiy kind. He has represented himself 

at this epodi upon his little couch, musing on the 

things of life, and asking himself, **How must I 

conduct myself? What had I best do?" The best 

thing for a man to do who had just suffered so sad a 

disillusion was surely not to expose himself to a besh 

one. The disaster of Philippi had taught him much. 

Henceforth he was cured of amUtion. He had come 

to know that honours cost dear, that in undertaking to 

bring about the happiness of one's fellow-citizens one 

risked one's own, and that there is no lot more happy 

than his who keeps aloof from public life. This is what 

he resolved to do himself, this is what he reconimended 

without ceasing to others. Doubtless his groat friends 

could not quite renounce politics or abandon the Forum. J 

He counselled them to take occasional distraction from -j 

them. To Quintius, to Maecenas, to Torquatus, he said : 4 

** Give yourselves then some leisure ; let your client dance j 

attendance in the ante-chamber and get away by some J 

back dobr. Foiget Cantabria and Dacia : don't always be ; 

thinking of the affairs of the Empire." As for him, he 

promised himself faithfully never to think of them. -j 

Far from complaining that he no longer had any part 

in them, he was happy that their cares had been taken 

from him. Others accused Augustus of having deprived j 

the Romans of their liberty ; he found that in freeing ( 

them from the worry of public affairs he had restored it 

to them. To belong entirely to himself, to study him- 
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9elf, to know hiiii8€j|, to ma^e for hiiDHlCt 9$ i^ were, an J 
inward retreat VB^beiBiast'of the crowd — hi ^lort, to livfe 
for himself ; 8«ch f<v the future was his only thought 

But one seldom regulates one's life as one would. In 
this as elae^AlBre, chance tiiles supreme. Events 
-delight to play havoc with the best-concerted resdu- 
tiona. The friendship of Maecenas, of course a veiy ^^ 
happy thing for Horace, was not long in causing him 
much embarrassment It brought him into contact with 
great personages whom he was obliged to treat affably, 
although he often found it difficult to esteem them. He 
was forced to associate withaDallius^-called "the acrobat 
of the civil wars" {desuUar bdlarum civiiium), 1[>eeau8e 
of his skill in playing from one party to another; 
with Ludnius Munena, who was levity itself, and 
who finished by conspiring against Augustus •; with 
Munatius Plaucus, the former flatterer of Antony 
and the buffoon of Cleopatra, said to be a traitor 
by temperament {marbo proditor). All wanted to 
be thought intimate with him. They asked him 
to address to them one of those little pieces ^ 
which did honour to him who received them. They 
wished their names to be found in the collection of 
those works which men thought predestined to im- 
mortality. Horace did not like it; it was doubtless 
repugnant to him to appear the vulgar singer of the 
court and the prince. So, even when obliged to yield, he 
did not always do so with a good grace. For instance, he 
only writes once to Agrippa, and it is to tell him that 
he will not sing his praises, and to pass him on to 
Varius, the successor of Homer, and alone worthy to 
handle so fine a subject He does not wish to busy himself 
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with Augustus either. He pretends to be afraid of com- 
promising his hero's glory by singing bis praises badly, 
and does not claim to have genius enough for so great 
a work. But Augustus was not to be put off with this 
excuse; he pressed and prayed the too modest poet 
again and again. " Know/' he wrote to him, " that I am 
angered at thy not yet having thought to address one of 
thy epistles to me. Dost thou fear that in the after- 
time it will be shameful for thee to seem to have been 
my friend?"^ After these amiable words, Horace 
could no longer resist, and from compliance to com- 
pliance he found himself led against his inclination to 
become the official poet of the dynasty. 

Being seen allied with so many important men, the 
familiar of Maecenas, the friend of the Emperor, he could 
scarcely fail to be considered as a sort of personage. He 
did not, it is true, fill any public office ; the most they had 
left him was his knight's ring, won in the civil wars ; * 
but, in order to have authority, it was not necessary to 
wear the pretextcL. Maecenas, who was nothing to him, 
passed for the counsellor of Augustus : might not Horace 
be suspected of being the confidant of Maecenas ? See- 
ing him drive out with him, and sit in the theatre beside 
him, everybody said : •* What a happy man ! " • If the 
two talked it was imagined they were debating the fate 
of the world. In vain Horace affirmed upon his honour 
that Maecenas had only said to him : " What o'clock is 
it ? It is very cold this morning ; " and other secrets 

^ — . — . ^ ^^ ^ 

^ Saetonins, Vita HoraHi, p. 46 (Reiffencheid). 
*SaL, XL 7, 63. 

*AU the foUowing detaiU are taken from the eixth SaHtt of 
the Second Book, and the ninth of the laat 
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of the like importanoe ; people^woi^ntt^ Jbelieve it He 
o6uld^o longer walk as formerly in tlie Forum Mid 
^the Field of Mars, listening to the quacks fwdiciliisie^ 
tellers, and asking the deal^nrthe pWcee of %heir #aieB{ 
he was watched, followed, approac^d at every Istop by 
the unfortunate and the inquisitive. A newsmonger 
wanted to know the situation of the armies ; a politician 
asked him for information concerning the projects of 
Augustus, and when he answered that he did not know 
anything about these matters, they congratulated him 
on his statesmanlike reserve and admired his diplomatic 
discretion. He met on the Sacred Way an intriguer, who 
b^ged him to introduce him to Mieccnas : they brought 
him petitions, they requested his support, they put 
themselves under his protection. Envious people 
accused him of being an egotist who wished to keep for 
himself alone the favour he enjoyed, and enemies re- 
called the story of his birth, triumphantly repeating 
everywhere that he was only the son of a slave. It is 
true that this reproach did not affect him, and what they, 
threw in his face as a disgrace, he boasted of as a title of 
honour ; but meanwhile the days were passing. He was 
no longer his own master, he could no longer live as he 
liked, his dear liberty was being stolen from him eveiy 
moment Of what use was it to have kept aloof from 
public functions if he had all its plagues without eil- 
joying its advantages ? These worries maddened him, 
Rome became unbearable, and be doubless sought in his 
mind some means of escaping from the bores who beset 
him, and of regaining the peace and liberty he had lost 
It was then that Maecenas gave him the estate in 
the Sabina — that is to say, a safe asylum to shelter him 
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from the troublesome, where he was to live for himself 
alone. Never was liberality more seasonably bestowed 
or welcomed with such joy. The timeliness of the 
j^ benefit explains the warmth of his gratitude. 
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JOURNEY TO THS HOUSE IN THE 8ABINA — ^THE TEMPLE OP 
VACUNA — ROCCAGIOVINE — FONTS DSLV ORATINl^-- 
PROBABLE POSITION OF THE HOUSE — EXTENT OF 
HORACE'S DOMAIN — PLEASANTNESS OF THE SITE. f 

• 

We now know how Horace became possessed of his 
country house ; it remains for us to become acquainted 
with its neighbourhood, and to ascertain whether it 
deserves what the poet has said about it^ and why it 
pleased him. 

It was, as we have seen, near Tivoli. The road 
thither is the ancient Via Valeria, one of the most \ 

important Soman routes to Italy, leading into the j 

territory of the Marsians. It follows the Anio and | 

traverses a fertile country surrounded by high j 

mountains, on whose summits stand some villages, true ] 

eagles' nests, that from afar seem unapproachable. ] 

Now and again one meets with ancient monuments, \ 

and one treads beneath one's feet fragments of that 
Boman pavement, o'er which so many nations have 
passed without being able to destroy it In three or 
four hours we reach Vicovaro, which, as I have already 
said, was formerly Fbrta, the important town of the 
neighbourhood There we must leave the main road, 
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and take to the left one which f oUow8 the baote of the 
LiQ^IUBa.^ X)n the other side of the torrent, ia Httle 
higher than Vjcoraro, we see Bardela, a lai^e village, 
with a eastle that fiwn a distanoe looks'Veiy weU. It 
was a village wkeie Horace tells us ene shivered witfi 
cold: TvgomB frigore pagus? Abb^ Capmartin de 
Chaupy remarked that the place really is sometimes 
invaded by cold fogs descending from the adjacent 
moantain& He tells us that one day when drawing, 
** he felt himself seized from behind by a cold as piercing 
as it was sudden," but as he is accused of partiality 
to Horace, and wants all the assertions of his -dear poet 
to be verified to the letter, he may be Buspected of 
having put just a little goodwill into his shiver! I 
went that way in the month of April, about noon, and 
found it very hot After passing Bardela, at a Xnxn of 
the road, Koccagiovine is seen to the left. It is one of 
the most picturesque villages in the neighbourhood, 
being perched upon a pointed rock that seems to have 
become detached from the mass of the mountain. The 
way up to it is rough, and while fatiguing myself in the 
ascent, the expression used by Horace came home to 
me ; he tells us that to get home again he has to ^scale 
his citadel"* 

There ofimrs a landmark which will serve to direct 
us. In a charming epistle addressed by Horace to one 
of his best friends to tell him how much he loves the 
country, and that of all the good things of Home he only 

^ Tha map of the laoenxa yalley here giren was designed from a rery 
detailed and exact topographical plan kindly famished me hy 11. 
TitoBertL 

^Bpid., L 18, 105. *AK., II. 6, 16. 
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regrets to have no longer the pleasure of seeing him, he 
ends his letter by saying that he has written it behind 
the ruined temple of Vacuna: Hoec tibi dietabam 
/anumpod puire Vacumt} 

Vacuna was a goddess much honoured among the 
Sabines, and Varro tells us that she was the same as the 
one called "Victory** in Bom& Near the village a 
fine inscription has been found, from which we learn that 
Vespasian has rebuilt at his own expense the Temple 
of Victory, which was almost destroyed by age : JEdem 
Victoria vetustaU dilapsam sua impensa restituit. The 
coincidence has led it to be thought that the edifice re- 
built by Vespasian was the same that was falling into ruin 
in the time of Horace. In restoring the temple the 
Emperor gave tlie goddess her Roman name, in lieu of 
the other, which was no longer understood. To-day the 
inscription is set in the walls of the old castle, and the 
square hard by has been named by the inhabitants 
Piazza Vacuna. Horace, then, is not quite forgotten 
in the place he lived in eighteen centuries aga 

If you want to know to the life what Sabine villages 
are like, you must climb up to Roccagiovine. Nothing 
is more picturesque so long as one is content to look at 
them from a distance. Catching sight of them from 
the valley, crowning some high mountain and pressing 
round the church or the castle, one is delighted with 
them. But all changes as soon as one gets inside. 
The houses now are only tumbledowti hovels, the 
streets infected alleys paved with dung. One cannot 
take a step without meeting pigs walking about In all 



' Bpid., 1. 10, 49. 
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the Sabina the pigs are the •fOasters of the Jand. Thejr 
are aware of their importnAae and-doriiet disturb them- 
selves for anybody. The streets belong to them, and 
sometimes the houses. It must haf e'been' ju^t the same 
in the time of the Bomans. Then also they formed the 
chief wealth of the country, and Varro never speaks of 
them but with the greatest respect I saw one there in 
the piazza, wallowing with an air of delight in a black 
stagnant pool, and immediately called to mind this 
charming passage of the great farmer : " They roll in 
the filth, which for them is a way of refreshing them- 
selves, as for men to take a bath." But one finds 
antiquity again everywhere. The women we meet are 
nearly all beautiful, but with a vigorous masculine 
beauty. We recognise those sturdy Sabine women of 
old, burnt by] the sun, accustomed to the heaviest 
tasks.^ At the end of the valley I see a railway in 
course of construction; women are mingled ¥rith the 
workmen, and, like them, cany stones upon their heads* 
There are scarcely any men in the village at the hour 
we pass through it, but we are surrounded by a crowd 
of robust children with eyes full of fire and intelligence. 
They are curious and troublesome — their usual fault, but 
at least they do not hold out their hands, as at Tivoli, 
where there are so many beggars. In this out-of-the- 
way spot, the blood has been kept pura These are the 
remains of a strong proud race that bore a good part in 
the fortunes of Borne. 

If, as we may believe, Boccagiovine is built on the 
site of the Fanum Vacunce, here Horace's estate must 

1 Carm., III. 6, 87. 
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have begUL So, beaii^g Co the ri^il^ we cnnlimie the 
mmxmi hj a liooj road tbaded hexe and there bj welniit 
tiees aad oeke. Beiofe ve^ od the nMMmtain sides, 
coUivated 6elds tie qpiesd out^ wkh e few instic dwell- 
lags. Nothing appeals OD the horizoQ like the rains of 
an andeni hoose^ and at fint we aie in doubt as to 
idiither we oag^ to wend onr steps. Bot we remember 
tha^^bonoe teUs vs there was dose to his hoQse a spring 
whidi never dried np, an nnoommonqnalitjin scmthem 
ooantries, and whidi was important enough to give its 
name to the rivulet into whidi it felL If the boose has 
disappeared, the spring, at leasts must still be there; and 
when we have found it^ it will be ea^ to fix the place 
of the rest We fdlow a little path skirting an oki 
diorch in rains — the Jiadanma ddla Can — and a little 
lower we come upon the spring we are seeking. The 
country people call it Fdnte dell 'OnUini or FanU ii 
JSaiini; is it by chance that it has kept a name so near 
akin to that of the poet ?^ In any case it is very diffi- 
cult not to believe it to be the one of which he has 
spoken to us. There is not a more important one in the 
vidnity; it gushes abundantly from the hollow rock, 
and an old fig-tree covers it with its shade. I know 
not whether, as Horace asserts/ ''its waters are good 

^ Fbm$€Uamri9odainnmMnidon€U9,'-BpitL,i.Vi,l2. M. Pi«tro 
Rom bids at rsmArk that to-day the Licenxa still only takes ita 
name from the moment it receires the waters of the little fountain. 
Till then it is only called U Bivo (the brook). See the notice which 
Noid des Vergers has put at the beginning of Didot's Horace, 

i This is quite how Horaoe has described the foant of Bandnsia 
(Cairm,, III. 18, 1). He speaks of this « oak placed above the hol- 
low rock from which gushed the prattling ware." It is known to-day 
that Bandttsis was situated in Aqoilia, near Vennsia. Bat it is qnita 
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for Hie jtomach &sd relieve the •iiead," ' bat the^ are 
ftesh «nd Jinpid. *])ie»pot roandaboat them is chann- 
ing, quite fitted (or reverie, and I can underetand how 
klie poet Mudted haonq; the happiest moiDentS'of his 
tiajr, tliow vhoi he came to take a Iktle leat here: 
prope rintm Knnnio in herba? 

The poaitaoQ of the spring found again, that of the 
house may be guessed. Since Horace tells ns they ware 
near each other,' we need only seek in the vidni^. 
Cafonartin da Ghaopy placed the house mnch lower, 
near the bottom of the valley, in a place where some 
reriOuiu of ancient walls and pavement still were 
to be found. But these remains seem to be of later 
date than the time of Augustus. Besides, we know 
from Horace himself that he lived on a steep 
plateau, and he speaks of his house as of a sort of 
fortress. I believe then that M. Fietro Sosa was right 
in placing it a little higher. He supposed it must be a 
little above Uie Madonna ddla Ctua. Just there an 
artificial terrace is mnarked, apparently arranged in 
order to serve as the placement of a boose. The soil 
has long nnce been nnder cultivation ; but the plou^ 
often toma ap bits of brick and broken tiles that seem 
to have formed part of an ancient building. Is it here 
that the hoose of Horace really stood ? M. Rosa 

poMibU that Honce m«j bare giren to tli« little ipring that flomd 
Bear hit houM tba nama of the ooa when ha had io oftan alakad hi* 
thlnt ID bia joDth, aiOia quitted hu birthplace. Tho mamblauM 
betw««ii the laodteapMdacribed in the Ode oF Horaoc and the real nta 
of the foiiDtalii dett drSini miden thia hTpotheeia rttj probable. 

'^)ut,L IS. U: /vEnwcapiUjbtiCiiUIw.MtaidlM. 

■ IbiA, I. 14, SS. 
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believes aa It is oertain, in any case, that it oould not 
have been far distant* 

From this elevated spot let us cast our eyes over the 
surrounding country. Below us we have a long, narrow 
valley, at whose bottom flows the torrent of the Licensa. 
It is dominated by mountains which seem to meet on 
every side. To tiie left the Licenxa turns so sharply 
that one cannot perceive the gorge into which it plunges ; 
to the right the cliff on which Boccagiovine sits perched 
seems to liave rolled into the valley to close its ingress, 
80 that no issue is seen on any side. I recognise the 
landscape as it is described by Horace : — 

" QnUinui tmmlet, miii dinocisniur cfocoL 

Having glanced over this fine assemblage of moun- 
tains, I return to wliat must interest us above alL 
I ask myself, in the extent of grounds which my eyes 
take in, what could have belonged to the poet ? He 
has never expressed himself clearly as to the true limits 
of his domain. Occasionally he seems desirous to 
diminish its importance — ^his house is only a cottage 
(villula),* surrounded by a tiny little field (agellus),^ of 

' I must saj, howerer, Uiat the opinion of Capmaitin do Cbftai>j 
and of De Sanetit is that which prevails in the neighhoorhood. It has 
lately been taken op again and strongly maintained by M. Tito Berti 
(see the FanfuUa delta domenioOf Ist November 1885). In spite of the 
reasons given by M. Berti, however, the site pointed out by De Chanpy 
appears to me somewhat too near the Licenza and rather too low. 
Bat there certainly was the house of a rich Roman in this spot. M. 
Berti has found interesting mosaic pavements there, and perhaps it 
would be useful to push the excavations a little further. Caie has 
been taken to mark on the site where Chaupy and M. Rosa nspec- 
tively place the house of Horace. 

« JBpid., I. IS, 6. » SaL, II. 8, 10. * Ejrid., I. 14. 1. 
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i^ich even his farmer speaks vrilh roatempt Bat 
Horace isftpradentiiutn*wbo willioglydeprecaaleslitm- 
self in order fto escape envy. I think that in reality 
Ma estate in the Sabiaa must have been ^tty exteonTe. 
" Thou hast made me rich," ' he one day lold Maxenas 
— donbtless not rich like those great lords and knights 
who possessed immense fortunes, but surely much more 
80 than he had ever wished to become or dreamt of becom- 
ing. However moderate by nature, few deny themselves 
an occasional excess in their dreams. Horace tells ns 
that these ideal excesses, these dreams which he formed 
in bis youth without hoping ever to see Chem 'accom- 
plished, were far surpassed by the reality : 

Di mdiitfi /oecn."* 
We possess information which will give us a very 
correct idea of Horace's estate. > He did not Iceep all 
the ground on his own account The trouble of farm- 
ing on a large scale would not have suited him at alL 
So be let out a port to five freemen, who had each his 
bouse, and who went on the nundina or market days 
to Varia, either on their own business or that of Uie 
little community.' Five fanners presappose a pretty 
large eetate, and it must be added that what he kept 
tor himself was not without some importance, since 
eight slaves were required to cultivate it^* It seems to 
me then that a great part of the grounds around me, 
from the top of the mountain to the Ijcenza, must have 
been his. This extensive space contained, so to speak, 
different zones, which admitted of varied species of 

~^riH.. I. 7, 15. 

i., I. li, X *.SaL, II, 7, 118. 
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husbandry, afforded the owner various temperatoMSp 
and consequently offered him distiactions and pleasures 
of more than one kind. In the middle, half-way up 
the hill, was the house with its dependencies. All we 
know of the house is that it was simple, neither gflded 
wainscoting, ivory ornaments, nor marbles of Hymettus 
and Africa being seen in it^ This luxury was not 
suitable for the depths of the Sabina. Near the house 
there was a garden which must have contained fine 
regular quincunxes and straight alleys shut in by 
hedges of hornbeam, as was then the fashion. Horace 
somewhere speaks against the mania affected by people 
of his time for changing the elm, which unites with the 
vine, for the plane-tree — the bachekr tree, as he calls it ; 
and he attacks those who are lavish in videt beds and 
myrtle fields, " vain olfactory riches," ' as he calk them. 
Did he remain faithful to his principles and allow 
himself no pleasure? and was his garden quite like 
Gate's, where only useful trees and plants were found ? 
I should not like to say so too positively. More than 
once it has happened to him not to apply to himself 
the precepts he gives to others, and to be more rigorous 
in his verse than in his life. Below the house and the 
garden the ground was fertile. It is here those crops 
grew, which, as Horace says, never deceived his 
expectations.* Here, too, perhaps, he culled that wine 
which he served at his table in coarse amphorae, 
^ and which he does not praise to Msccenas.^ Yet a 

' Ca/rm,, II. 18, 1. * Dnd., II. 16, 6. 

'/Utf., III. 8, 16, SO: Segeii$eerta,fide$nueB. 
^ There if some tmoertsinty tt to whether Horace's estste produced 
wine. The poet sssms to oontrsdict himself on this point. In the 
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littl« farther down, towards the baaks of the Uoentft, 
thfl^aeil bectme damper, aod meads look -tbe jilade of \/ 
cultivated fields. Tlieii as aow tbe torrent, swollen by 
Bt^Ku nins, Bometimea left ita bed, and spKid *w%t the 
DUTOnDding ground, causing Horace's famento'^poible, 
since be dolefally foresaw that be would have to malce 
a dyke to protect tbe land from the flood.^ But if the 
oonntty was nniling towards the bottom of tbe valley, 
above the bouse it became more and more wild. 
Hve were brambles " rich in sloes and red oornel," ' 
with oaks and holms covering the slopes of the moun- 
tain. In his youthful dreams of which I apcike just 
now, the poet asked nothing of the gods but a clump 
of trees to crown his little field.* Meecenas bad done 
things better; Horace's wood covered several jvgera. 
There was enough of it " to feed tbe flock with acorns, 
and furnish the master a thick shade." 

Horace, then, hod not received from his pabon 
merely a little scribbler's comer of a garden, "a lizard's 
hole," as Juvenal says ; it was a real estate, with pastore 
lands, fields, woods, and a complete rustic equipment, 
at the same time a pleasure and a fortune. How had 
this estate fallen into tbe hands of Msoenas T It is 
not known. Some scandal-mongers have suggested that 

■pUtIa bo Ut vtilwiw, 1m n;>, "Thu corner ofgcoand would tatliar 
gnnr IncenM uid pepper than a bonck of gtspea." Bbewben b* 
ioritM HKcenH to dinner, and telU him be can aa\j gire bin a 
mtddliog Babble viae of his own bottling, which eeMai to ahow tbat 
bagatheTeditbimMlf((;>rm., I. 20). Bat tinea oerUlnlf gMwintb* 
Licaim TaUey, and at BocctgioTino one drinki a win* now tbat 
U sot bad, 

>.^rM:, I. 14, 29. *Jbid., I. IS, &. 

*Et fmdum film tuptr Xit/ord.—SoL, II. S, 3. 
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it might very well hare been oonfiacated from political 
enemies, and that probably lisaoeiias gave his frieod 
lands not his own. These inexpensive liberalities were 
not uncommon at that time. It is said that Angostns 
one day offered Viigil the fortune of an exile, and that 
the poet refused it^ I hope that Horace was not less 
^ delicate than his friend. But these are mere hypotheses^ 
which must not stop usl All we know about Honoe's 
estate is that it was in a very bad condition when given 
to him. The ground was covered with thorns and 
brambles, and it was long since the plough had passed 
over it* When he took possession, he was so unwise 
as to bring to direct the works one of those town slave;^, 
who, according to Columella, are only a lazy, sleepy 
race {toean et samnieulogum ffenus)^ All the wretch 
knew about the country was doubtless from the well- 
kept gardens round about Rome. When he got to the 
Sabina, and saw those untilled fields that had been 
given him to cultivate, he thought that he had fallen 
into a wilderness, and bulged to be allowed to go away 
again at once. Horace himself, in spite of his love for 
his property, has not exaggerated its merits. The soil, he 
tells us, is far from being so fertile as that of Oalabria, 
and above all, the vines here are much inferior to those 
of Campania.^ What he praises without reserve is the 
temperature,* equal in all seasons; being neither too 
cold in winter nor too hot in summer. He is inex- 
haustible in his praises on this point, and one under- 
stands that he should be keenly alive to it Is there a 



» Donat, rUm Firg., 6. • EpiM., I. 14, 27. 'Colum., L S, 1. 
^Carm., HI. 16, SS. *EjM,, I. IS, S ; tee alao I. 10, 16. 
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poater pleasare, on leaving tlie Roman furnace beliittd 
one, than to take refuge in a chandiDg ictreat where 
the ahade of the great trees and the fresh wind of the 
mountains oUowi rae at leasts to'bftathe ? 

I remaric also that be has never exaggerated the 
beautj of the Bcenery round about his country house. 
An owner's partiality docs not mislead him to compare 
it to the Eamous sites of Italy — to Baia, to Tibur, to 
Fneneste. Baia, he tells us, is one of the wonders of 
the world ; nothing so beautiful is elsewhere seen : 
"tfvtl** in OTi€ itRui Baiit pralveit anatnu." ' 

Pneneste also is an admirable spot, whence one 
enjoys one of the most varied and exteusive views 
imaginable. Horace enjoyed being there very much, 
and returned again and again. It must be owned that 
the IJcenza valley has nothing tike it, and it would not 
surprise me if a traveller coming from Polestrina or 
Tivoli were to feet disappointed. That would be his 
fault and not Horace's, who baa not tried to deceive us. 
If at first our expectation is not quite satisfied, we 
should only blame ourselves. He has nowhere asserted 
that this little solitary valley is the most beautiful 
spot in the world, as he has of Baia ; he simply tells us 
be was happy here. -<^an one not be happy without 
always having an immense horizon before one, and 
living in a perpetual ecstasy ? One must exaggerate 
nothing, is any direction. If the Sabine valley is not 
comparable to the beautiful sites I have just spoken of, 
it is stilt, in its small proportions, very pleasant Let 
me add tbat many things must have changed since 

'JCpUI., I. 1, 8S. 
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ancient tunes. Now the mountains are bare ; thej were 
formerly covered with trees. To realise what they 
must Iiave been like, I deck them in thought with that 
admirable little wood of green oaks you pass through 
on your way to the saero tpeco of Subiaca The valley 
is no longer like what it used to be ; it has lost the 
shades which Horace loved so well, and which reminded 
him of Tarentum : 

^ (}ndai mddmdicn propuufronden Taremtmm,* > 

But what has not changed, what used to be and 
still is the characteristic of this charming valley, is its 
calm, its tranquillity, its silence. At noon, from the 
Madonna ddla Casa one hears only the subdued sound 
of tlie torrent rising from the bottom of the valley. 
Here is just what Horace came in search of. Extra- 
ordinary sights cast the mind into a kind of ravishment 
that excites and troubles it It is a fatigue which in 
the long run he would have ill borne. He did not 
wish Nature to draw him too much to her, and prevent 
him from belonging to himself. So nothing suited him 
better than this toanquil landscape where all is repose 
and meditation. Athough he was here near Bome, and 
as a rule his docked mule could take him thither in a 
day, he might think himself a thousand leagues off* 

» JSpist,, I. IS, 11. 

* HoMCo ttillt US, in the Satire deicriptiye of bit journey to Brinditi, 
that actire people preieed for time could corer 48 Roman miles (about 
8S Kngliih miles) iu a daj. He, who liked his ease, took two days for 
the journey. The seoond day he went 27 miles. The distance from 
Rome to the Tilla in the Sabina must have been from 31 to 32 miles 
(about 28 English miles). The journey then could be done in a day. It 
is probable, how«v«r, that Horace, not wishing to tire himself, often 
slept at Tibur. It has been thought that in order to troid going to 
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This 19 what he did not find rlsevhcre. 4t PneDestc, 
when he went to sit and re»d Homer on "the steps or 
the temple of Fortnne, he perceived the walls of the 
greet town in the haze. At Baia he met youug folk 
intent on their noisy jollities. It was Bome again, 
soen from a distance or elbowed in the streets. Rome 
did not come into the valley of the Sabina, for who 
among these young eltganU would have dared to 
▼enture into the moantains beyond Tibur ? Horace, 
then, was really at home there. He could say, when be 
put bis foot into his domain, " Here I no longer 
belong to the importunate ; I have left the cares and 
worries of the town ; at length I live and am my own 
master, vivo et rtgno." 

rv. 

unowM or Horace's countrt bouse amohg the poets 

or BOHE — SITUATION OF POETS IK HOME — RELATIONS 
or HOBACK AND ILfiCENAS TO EACH OTHER — HOW 
THE POET MADE THE GKEAT LORD RESPECT HIH. 

He villa in the Sabine hills, which holds so great a 

Um Inn. he bonjtht or hired « little hooM than, u wu the cnitom 
of rich Komftni. SoatoDloi even wsarst ni that in bU time the; ued 
te thow kt Tibnr a hooie uid to li«*e belonged to him. In reality 
thia ■■■■rtion ii not bued on any prcciM text of the poet. When 
he telle oe tfait he retame to Tibur, or that he likes to lire there, 
the name of the town ia prabablf taken for that of its territofj. 
U, Camille Jnllian h>* shown, in the Milanga tTardUologit tl 
tkitlmre, poblished by the £cole Franjaise of Rome, that Tibar, 
altbongh of Latin origin, was the chief town of a Sabine diatrict, 
•nd that the tarritoiy of Varia was dependent on it. It may then 
be mdetvtood that lAen Horace speake of Tibar be meaaa bb booae 
lathe Sabina. 
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place in Honoe's life, oocspies bo leas a one in the 
history of UCcntnie Fkom the daj when Ifgcenai 
presented it to his friend, this quiet honae with ita 
gaideo, its q>ring hard bj, and its little wood, has 
become an ideal iowaids whidi poets of all times have 
had their eyes directed. Those of Some tried to attain it 
in the same waj that Horace had done.^ They applied to 
the generositjof rich people* and tried by their verses to 
aroose their selfJore. 'I do not know any amoog them 
to whom this bnaineas seemed repugnant^ and JuTnal 
himself, who passes for a fiery repnblican. has pro- 
claimed that there is no fature for poetry other than the 
protection of the prince.* This is also the opinion of 
his friend Martial, who has made a kind of general 
theory of it^ which he sets forth with singnlar nalvdi. 
There is, according to him, a sure recipe for the produc- 
tion of great poets ; you have only to pay them welL 

<* Simi MtBctmaUi noa imnmi Flmeot, Mmnmm/' * 

Had Virgil remained poor, he would hare done 
nothing better than the Bueolics. Happily, he had a 
liberal protector, who said to him : ^ Here is fortune, 
here is the wherewithal to give you all the pleasures of 
life ; tackle the Epia" And he at once composed the 
jSneicL The method is infallible, and the result assured. 
The poor poet would have very much liked the experi- 
ment to be made on him; and he would have asked 
nothing better than to become, for a fair consideration, 
a man of genius. So he wore out his life in offering 



^Epid., 1. 10, 8. 

* Jay., Sat., VII. 1 : A $pii d ratio ttudiorum in Cee9ar€ tamium, 

s Martial, 71 1 1. 56. 
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km t^wmm, vko led csDed «pc« to ecjMMto <« the 
MkgecL Tkfj bcgis br atta^B^ lfs:lML and cad 
by itrikiBg Hnaoe. Tber baT« be^ aamtRd ■«« 
tbu oiee tlatvlwt Oe^cdl bcubos*** »enl;« 
MCMB^, aad it hM beeo dMiwn tfatt litenMie n tbon 
daji did Dot giTc ib foOonrm cdoo^ to live on.* 
TTntO the inTCntion of pnnting no dear idea of Um 
n^Oa of entbonhip coold bsTc exited. One* [wb- 
Inbed, • boiA belonged to evoybodr. XoCltii^ |fe- 
vented tboae who got hold of it from baring it copied 
as OMoj times as tbej chose, and sdling the cc^mb 
Ouij did not want. It was all Teir well for the he6k.~ 
adkx to bay of the author the right to being bis bode 
befote the wwld; bat as nothii^ assured him the 
danbk proper^ of the work, and as, when it had once 
ai^ieated, all who possessed copyist slaTss in their 
hoosBB could rejnodace and spread i^ he paid vuy 
little for it, and what he gave did not suffice the aatbcHT 
for his livelihood.' If, then, the author did not wish to 

'Hmrtia], I. 107, ): Otfs ^ aoKi, mi puUim fiietnU *Km 
JftMnuu jiaacs nrfUiaqut mo. 

'8m aboT* all what Fri«dl«nder uyt on this (obJMt in hit Biitoin 
dtt m muvM ICom av KM, Cariona pvticuUn will be found in tiie fourth 
vsluDw of tbg Franeli tnulktion. 

'Mmrtial ragrati not being >bla to dariTtt h«ni his booki luffidtnt pro- 
fit to buy a littl* Mitier whera he can ilMpiu p««M {X. %<). He telle 
Di Blaawhaie that hi* Tereai an eold ud T«*d io Britain, " But what 
boots it f haaddi; "mjpDm knows nothing abont it" (XI. S, t), 
which ptoT«s that the baokaslltn of that con&tty did not paj him. 
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die of hanger, he had no resource bat to apply to aome 
important personage and solicit his liberality. 
It has also been remarked that what appears to as 
""TT base and humiliating in this necessity was greatly 

diminished and almost cloaked by the institution of 
dientship. This was an ancient, honourable, national 
institution, protected by religion and the laws. The 
client was not dishonoured by the services which he 
rendered to his patron and the payment which he 
received from him; no one thought it strange that a 
great lord should pay with his money, aid with his 
influence, and feed in his house a crowd of people wlio 
came to greet him in the morning, fonned his train 
when he walked abroad, supported his candidatures, 
applauded him in the tribune, and abused his 
opponents. Nor did anyone find fault vdth his in- 
cluding among these clients poets who sang his exploits, 
historians who celebrated his ancestors, and philologists 
who dedicated their works to him. This kind of depend- 
ence did not appear at all humiliating, and the clients 
profited by the popularity enjoyed by their principaL I 
may add that the writers who entered the house of a great 
lord in this way were usually a very humble kind of 
people, who had no right to be squeamisL Some, like 
Martial, had left a distant province where they had lived 
wretchedly in order to come and seek their fortune ; the 
others were generally former slaves. At Home slavery 
recruited literature and the arts. Among the masters of 
slaves it was a speculation to give some of them a good 
education in order to sell them dear. These often 
became distinguished men, who were made tutors and 
^'^ secretaries, and who were sometimes also writers and 
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poets of meriL When tli^ had won ,their liberty, 
triiidi did not always endow them with means, tkey 
bad nothing better to do than to attach tlietoseli'es to 
an old master, or to some general patroo who ofTered 
them protaction. For people of audi aa origin client- 
ship was not a decline. From sep'itude it was, on the 
contraiy, a progress. This is how men of letters were 
80 long the clients of the rich, without anybody appear- 
ing abocked or even surprised. Afterwards, when 
pablic instmctaon was organised in Rome and in the 
prorincea, they became professors. Daring these cen- 
tnries, the philologists, philoeophera, and rhetoricians 
attached to the great schools of the Empire were at the 
aame time historians and poets, and consecrated the 
leisure left them by their functions to literature. This 
position was assuredly better for their dignity and 
independence ; but it had counterbalancing drawbacks 
of which this is not the place to speak. 

It is oonceiTable that all these starvelings in search 
of a Mscenas,whom itwaa not easy to find, should hare 
imagined notliing mote happy than Uie lot of Horaca 
They not only envied him the grant of the estate in the 
Salnna, but they could not get over their surprise when 
Uiey saw him live on such familiar terms wi^ his pro- 
tector. They did not enjoy the same good fortune. 
When they came to greet the master in the morning, 
he scarcely vonchsafed them recognition and a smile 
He left them talking with his steward, who took a good 
deal of asking before he would distribute to them the 
six or seven sesterces (about fifteen pence) composing 
the jporftf/o. If the patron deigned to invite them to 
dinner, it was to humiliate them by all sorts of af&onts. 
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They were made to eit at some table apart^ where thej 

were rudely treated by the slaves. While lobeten» 

murenas, and pallets lai^ as geese passed before their 

eyes for the favoured guests, they were served with 

only a few crabs or gudgeon caught near the drains 

and fattened on the filth of the Tiber.^ Being humUe 

from necessity and proud by character, these outrages 

made them indignant, although they were always ready 

to expose themselves to them. Whenever they had 

endured them, they could not help thinking of Hoface. 

a man of letters, the son of a slave, who not only sat at 

the table of a minister of state among the greatest ^ 

personages, but was invited to his house and treated ^ 

almost as an equaL This occasioned them as much 

admiration as astonishment So in time a sort 

of legend came into being on the subject of this 

intimacy between the favourite of the Emperor and the 

poet It seemed that nothing had ever troubled its ^ 

serenity. There was, as it were, a perpetual combat of 

generosity and gratitude between the two friends, the 

one ever giving, the other ever thanking, while around 

them the society of Home stood in ecstasy before the 

affecting picture. 

The reality does not quite resemble the l^nd. It 
is less edifying perhaps, but more instructive, and 
above all it does greater honour to Horace. When his 
contemporaries congratulated him on having slipped 
into Maecenas' friendship as on a happy chance, he 
proudly answered that chance had nothing to do with 
it* He would have made the same reply to the men 



UuT., SaL. y. so, 0< M^. « IhuL, I. S, 62. 
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at letten ol the foUowing ceotivj, who kUribsted Uw 
pantaim which he made himsdf in a iMrld for wbieh 
"he wu not born solely to the gopd fettane be .htd of 
Uvii^ in a faronimUe atmosphere, and Ike ertcom then 
profenad lor literataie and the Idtteibd. Thejr were 
miataken. ^ub poailion t""^ cost him more than one 
battle. He had won it, had maintained it by the fina- 
neaa of his character ; he owed it to himself alone. He 
oonld tcpplj to himaelf the famoos saying of old Appios 
Chnriiiig, for he alone was " the artisan of his fortnne." 
I have often heard rigorous moralists treat Horace 
•ererely, and speak of him as of a mean awl servile 
persoL Beal£ even declared one day that he shonld be 
haiiiflijM^ from the schools, becaose he had only bad 
loMoni to teach oar yontb. Does yoath then no longer 
leqnire to be taught how to come off well in delicate 
ntoations, to live with the greatest without abasing 
itself to maintain its freedom with all while wounding 
the dignity of none, — in fine, to grasp, between the 
mdeneas that loees all and the obsequiousness which 
diahonours, that degree of adroit honesty which no one 
can do without in life ? 

That the connection between Horace and Miecenas 
was entirely free from storms cannot be admitted. The 
most tender and intimate friendahips are alao the most 
delicate, and those in which the least friction produces 
the most sensible effects. Minds, in approaching each 
oUier, clash. This is the Uw ; the indifferent alone 
never qnarreL However great the sympathy which 
drew Horace to hia friend, causes of disagreement were 
not wanting. First of all, Mscenas was a poet, and a 
very bad poet. His verseft— obscore, labonred, and fnll 
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of iDannered ezpreasioDS— aeemed made on parpoae to 
drive a man of taste orazj. What mnat Horace think, 
and what could he say, when he was admitted to the 
honour of hearing them f What danger if he dared to 
express his sentiments I What a humiliation for him, 
and what a triumph for his enemies, if he were reduced 
to admire them I We do not know how Horace avoided 
this rode in intimate intercourse; but it at least is 
certain that in his works he never said a word about 
Maecenas' verses. He caUs him a learned man (docU 
Mceeenoi), but of all his works he only speaks of a 
history in prose, not yet b^un, and which was probably 
never finished He might praise it without compromis- 
ing himself. This prudent reserve seems not to have 
wounded Maecenas, which proves him a clever man, 
devoid of die littleness of the professional author. It 
does honour to the two friends. 

A thing of greater peril for Horace was the mixture 
of men of the world and men of letters found in the 
palace of the Esquiline. These two classes are not 
always in unison with each other, and when one tries 
to make them live together tliere is a risk of collision. 
In Msecenas' house the men of the world belonged to 
the highest Boman aristocracy. They were persons of 
refined taste, who knew and respected all observances — 
slaves to the fashion of the day, and sometimes its 
creators. They could not help indulging in raillery 
when they saw their neighbours, the men of letters, 
fail in those sacred customs which are rigorous laws 
for some few months, and then suddenly become ridi- 
culous anachronisms. Sometimes the poor poets com- 
mitted this unpardonable crime without knowing it. 
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Tbey did oot alwajra obey Uie rules whieli the muter 
btd aet forth id hia book concerning his toilette (de 
OuUu «Ho). Thej arrived ill -combed, ill -shod, ill- 
drened; they wore old linen under a new tunic;* they 
had not taken time to adjust their toga properly. 
Seeing them thus accoutred, those present burat oat 
lAoghing, and Mscenaa laughed like the rest Z do not 
think the victints of these railleries felt them much. 
Viigil, who was absent-minded, did not perceive them, 
Hcnace accepted them widi a good grace ; but, being 
malicious, sometimes took his revenge. Those great 
lorda also were not without their oddities and absordl- 
ties, which oonld sot escape so acute a wit Fashion- 
able life had then become very exigent and refined, 
and possesaed its code and il« laws. Dinners especially 
bad assumed a great importance, and were regarded as 
a veritable a&ir of state. Varro, always pedantic and 
grave, even in trifles, nndertook to set forth didacti- 
cally all the conditions which a repast must fulfil in 
order to be perfect.* It was a very complicated science, 
and those who surrounded Maecenas piqued themselves 
on practising it to perfection. Horace has laughed at 
thia affectation in two of his Satira — the one in which 
be shows us the Epicurean Catius busied in collecting 
the precepts of the kitchen ; the other where he de- 
scribea the dinner of Nasidienua, one of those learned 
in tbe art of entertaining one's guests. The two 
pictares arc very entertaining — the Epicurean amusing 
OS by the gravity with which he expounds his precepts ; 
while tbe other provokes our miitb by the fastidious 

■ iJpU., L 1, »9. « Auh-OilU, XIII. 11. 
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pains he takes to maintaii his lepiitatioii, and liie 
comical mishqis whidi d j sconee it his plans. These 
railleries strack wdl-known penooages^ the fkiends of 
Maecenas; and it vmj be wm fp edb&i that something 
of them must have reboanded on M aeenas himselt 
Did he not encoaiage the follies of Nasidienns 1^ 
going to dine with him f Had he not^ Uke Oatins, 
invented new dishes» of which Plinj tells ns that hia 
authority made them' fuhionaUe while he lived, bat 
that they could not survive him f ^ 

These, I own, are little diflerences of but smaU 
importance. The real difficulties b^gan somewhat 
later, and arose from the liberalities of ICiecenas them- 
selves. The benefits of the great are chains. Horace 
knew this, but at least he tried to make his light. At 
first he would not take all that was offered him. In 
the ardour of his friendship Miecenas wished to give 
him more and more every day. Horace only accepted 
the estate in the Sabina. ^ It is enough ; it is even too 
much/' he told him. 'i 



He made it also understood that he could, in case of 
need, even do without this estate which made him so 
happy, and did so at the moment when he was enjoying 
it with the greatest zest. " If Fortune stay true to me, 
I thank her; but when she shakes her wings to fly 
from me, 111 give her back her gifts; I will wrap me in 
my worth ; I can content me with an honest poverty." ' 

1 PUny, Hid. Nat., VIII. 48 (68). > £pode, I. 81. J 

* Carm., III. 29, 58. 
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Vtete is MiBoeiias well warned. His friend wiU not 
sacrifioe his independence to his fortune; he will ^ 
beoome poor sgmin rather than cease to be free. A day 
csme -when be felt it necessary to say so still more 
dearly. He had left Borne at the beginnii^ of August, 
promising to remain in the country only four or five 
days. But once arrived, he felt so comfortable there 
that he forgot to keep his promisa An entire month 
passed without his being able to tear himself away. 
Ifooenas, who could no longer live ¥rithout him, com- 
plained with some bitterness; perhaps hinting in his 
letter that he had reckoned on more gratitude. We 
have in Horace's reply certainly one of his best produc- 
tiona^ It is impossible to clothe greater firmness in 
a gentler guise. Through agreeable narrations and 
pleasing apologues, his resolution shows itself as iH:e* 
dsely and clearly as possible. He will not return in a 
few days, as is requested of him ; so long as autumn 
lasts he will not expose himself to the fever& Nay^ 
more, if the ¥rinter promises to be severe, if the Alban 
mount is capped with snow, he will descend on the side 
of the sea, and shut himself in some warm retreat to 
work at his ease. It is only in spring, " with the first 
swallow," that he will be back. This term, as we see, is 
very indefinite. He purposely makes it so. One would 
think that he was resolved by a definitive trial both to 
make his liberty accepted by others and prove it to 
himself. In order to preserve it, he is ready to give 
back all that he has received (cuncta resigno). The 
house in the Sabina itself would seem to him too xf 
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dearly bought by the Mcrifioe of hia repose and inde- 
peodence. ** When one sees in an exchange that what 
one receives is worth less than what one gives» one 
must leave at once what one has taken and retake what 
one has reliuquislied." Maecenas knew by this resolute 
tone that Horace had come to his decision, and did not 
renew his exigency. In a word, the conduct of the 
poet on this occasion was as clever as it was honour- 
able. He knew that friendship demands a certain 
equality between the persons it unites. By avoiding 
exaggerated submissiveness, by safeguarding his liberty, 
and by upholding with jealous care the dignity of his 
character, he raised himself to the height of him who 
had loaded him with his benefits. It is thus that the 
nature of their connection was changed, and that 
instead of remaining his proUg6 he became his friend. 
It must be owned that the poets of the following age 
did not imitate this examj^e. They were content to 
overwhelm the great personages who protected them with 
flattery and meanness. Can one be surprised that the 
latter, seeing themselves r^^arded as masters, treated 
them like servants ? 

V. 

HOW HORACE LIVED AT HIS COUNTRY HOUSE — HIS 
JOURNEYS — HE ACCUSTOMS HIMSELF TO REGRET 
ROME NO MORE — HIS LAST YEAR& 

It is very annoying that Horace, who has described 
with 80 many details the employment of his days while 
he remained in Rome, should not have thought it neces- 
sary to tell us as clearly how he spent his life in the 
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coontry. Hie only U^pg -we know mtkr oatitJLJptgr is 

that he was very happy there. He for the firat time 

tasted the pleasure of b^ng a propdetbr. "J take my 

meals," said he, " before household gods that «are jnkie 

owQ^ (ArUe Larem propfivm viscor)} To -have a 

hearth, domestic gods, to fix his Ijfe in a dw^llifig of 

which he was the master, was the greatest happiness 

that could befall a Roman. To enjoy it, Horace had 

waited until he was more than thirty years of age. We 

have seen that his domain, when he took possession of 

it, was very much neglected, and that the house was 

falling into ruins. He first had to build and plant Do 

not let us pity him ; these cares have their charms. 

One loves one's house when one has built or repaired 

it, and the very trouble our land costs us attaches us to 

it He came to it as often as he could, and always 

with pleasure. Everything served him as a pretext to 

leave Home. It was too hot there, or too cold; the 

Saturnalia were approaching — an unbearable time of 

the year, when all the town was out of doors ; it was the 

moment to finish a work which Maecenas had pressingly 

required. Well, how could anything good be done^'at 

Home, where the noises of the street, the bustle of 

intercourse, the troublesome people one has to visit or 

receive, the bad verses one has to listen to, take up the 

best part of your time ? ^ So he put Plato with Men- 

ander into his portmanteau, took with him the work he 

had bq[un, promising to do wonders, and started for 

Tibur. But when he was at home, his good resolutions 

did not hold out He had something quite different to 



» Sot., II. 6, 66. • iWa., II. 8, U. 
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do than to shut himself ap in Us stadj. He had' to 
chat wtdi his fanner, and superintend his laboaiers. 
He went to see them at work, and sometimes lent a 
hand himselt He dog the spade into the fidd, took 
oat the stones^ eta, to the great amusement of the 
neighbours, who marvelled both at his ardour and his 
clumsiness: 

In the evening he received at his table a few of the 
neighbouring proprietors. They were honest folk, who 
did not speak ill of their neighbours, and who, unlike 
the fops of Rome, had not for sole topic of conversation 
the races or the theatre. They handled most serious 
questions, and their rustic wisdom found ready expres- 
sion in proverbs and apologues. What pleased Horace 
above all at these country dinners was that etiquette 
was laughed at, that everything was simple and frugal, 
that one did not feel constrained to obey those silly laws 
which Varro had drawn up, and which had become 
the code of good company. Nobody thought of electing 
a king of the feast^ to fix for the guests the number of 
cups that must be drained. Every one ate according to 
his hunger and drank according to his thirst "They 
were,'' said Horace, " divine repasts " (0 nodes eeruBjue 
Deum)} 

Yet he did not always stay at home, however great 
the pleasure he felt in being there. This steady-going, 
regular man thought it right from time to time to put 
a little irregularity into one's life. Does not a Grecian 
sage — ^Aristotle, I think — ^recommend that one excess 
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per noBtfa be indnlged in, in the ioterefft df health ? It 
setVen Aiaftst»lo bteak the xoaod of hAit. Such also 
was thetipiiioii of Horace. Although the most moderate 
6f iom, he foand it pleasant to eofuniit an occasional 
wildnesa (iuht ed desipere ifi Uco).^ With age these 
oaClmnts had become less frequent^ yet he still lored to 
break the sage nnifonnitj of his existence hy some 
pleasore jaunt Then he returned to Pneneste, to Baia, or 
to Taientum, which he had loved so much in his youth* 
Once he was unfaithful to these old affections, and 
chose for the goal of his journey spots that were new 
to faisL The occasion of the change was as foDows : 
Antonins Musa, a Greek physician, had just tared 
Augustus of a very serious illness, which had been 
thought must prove fatal, by means of cold water. 
Hydrotherapeutics at once became fashionable. People 
fled the thermal springs, formerly so much sou^t after, 
to go off to Clusium, to Gabii, into the mountains, 
where springs of icy water were found Horace did like 
the rest In the winter of the year 730, instead of 
going as usual towards Baia, he turned his little steed 
towards Salerno and Velia. This was the afiair of a 
season. Next year Marullus, the Emperor^s son-in-law 
and heir, falling very ill, Antonius Musa was hastily 
sent for, and applied his usual remedy. But the 
remedy no longer healed, and hydrotherapeutics, which 
had saved Augustus, did not prevent Marullus from 
dying. They were at once forsaken, and the sick again 
heg^n following the road to Baia. Wlien Horace 
started on these extraordinary journeys, he took a 

^ Carm., lY. 12, 2S. 
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change of diet ^ At home," said he, **! can put up with 
anything ; my Sabine table wine seems to me delidoos ; 
and I regale nysdif with v^etables from my garden 
seasoned with a slice of bacon. But when I have once 
left my house, I become more particular, and beans, 
beloved though they be of Pythagoras, no longer euifice 
me."^ So before starting in the direction of Salerno, 
where he did not often go, ho takes the precaution to 
question one of his friends as to the resources of the 
country ; whether one can get fish, hares, and venison 
there, that he may come bade home again as fat as a 
Phoeacian. Above all, he is anxious to know what is 
drunk in those parts. He wants a generous wine to 
make him eloquent, and " which will give him strength, 
and rejuvenate him in the eyes of his young Lucanian 
sweetheart" We see he pushes precaution a consider- 
able length. He was not rich enough to possess a house 
of his own at Baia, Prseneste, or Salerno, the spots fre- 
quented by all the Roman fashionable world, but he had 
his wonted lodgings (devcnoria noia), where he used to 
put up. When Seneca was at Baia, he lived above a 
public bath, and he has furnished us a very amusing 
account of the sounds of all kinds that troubled his rest 
Horace, who liked his ease and wished to be quiets 
could not make a very long stay in those noisy places. 
His whim gratified, he returned as soon as possible to } 

his peaceful house amid the fields, and I can well ! 

imagine that those few fatiguing weeks made it seem 
more pleasant and more sweet to him. 

One cannot read his works carefully without noticing 
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Ua»t hia ftffiaodiM for bia ooaBtcT'.^statc g«es «b cne- 
^iifc^iiy-hw^^iyripg At first, Wwa )ie bad puaed %^ew 
HgBkatheiP. ttw memofj of liocie lued to re-i«a)Rii ia 
Ini flxNiglfta. Those Urge towA,'«Mch we hflte wben 
tntie teoed to lire in them, have aalj^a-he left io 
Older to be regretted I When Honoe'a ileve, tcldng to 
onfur advmntage of tb^ liber^ id the SstanuUia, teUi 
bi> iwtw 10 manj uopleasuit t)ii"g«, be reprocches 
bim with nerer being pleaaed where be it : 



He wu himaelf very much vexed at his iacomUMncy, 
and aocoeed himaelf " of onl; loviog Borne when he was 
at Tibar, and only thinking of Tibor from the moment he 
found himself in Borne."* However he ouKd hinuelf 
at laat of tbia levity, which annoyed him so mnch. To 
this he bean witness in his own favonr in the letter 
addressed to his tatmer, where he strives to convince 
him that one may be happy withont having a public- 
boose next door. "As for nte," he tells him, "thou 
knowesC that I am self-conastent, and that each time 
hated bosiness recalls me to Borne I leave this spot P^ 
with sadness." He donbtlesa arranged matters so as to i 
live more and more at his country boose. He looked 
forward to a time when it would be possible for him 
scarcely ever to leave it, and counted upon it to enable 
him to bear more lightly the weight of his closing 
years. 

They are heavy, whatever one may do, and age never 
oomes without bringing many grieh. Firstly, the long- 
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lived muflt needs leave many frieode iqpon the waj. 

Horaoe losteometo whom be was Terj tenderly ettached 

— Jie had the misfortune to sunrive Yirgil and llballus 

ten Tears. What rogrets must he have f dt on the death 

of the grsat poet of whom he said "he knew no soul 

more bright, and had no better friend 1 " ^ Ihe great 

success of Virgil's posthumous wprkoould only have half 

consoled him for his loss, for he regretted in him the 

man as much as the poet He bad also great canse to 

grieve for Mscenas, whom he so dearly loved. This 

favourite of the Emperor, this king of hshicm, whose 

fortune all men envied, finished by being very unhai^y. 

It is all very well to take every kind of precaution in 

order to insure one's happiness — to fly from business, to 

seek pleasure, to amass wealth, to gather dever men 

about one, to surround oneself ¥rith all the charms of 

existence;' however one may try to shut the door <m 

them, troubles and sorrows find a way in. The saddest 

of it all is that Maecenas was first unhappy through his 

own &ult Somewhat late in life this prudent^ wise 

man had been foolidi enough to marry a coquette, and 

to fall deeply in love with h^.* He had rivals, and 

among them the Emperor himself, of whom he dared 

not be jealous. He who had laughed so much at others 

afforded the Bomans a comedy at his own expense. His 

time was passed in leaving Terentia, and taking her back ] 

again. " He has been married more than a hundred f 

times," said Seneca, " although he has had but one wife." * j 



1 EjritL , I. 14, 17. ' Sai., I. 5, 42. 

* *'Jl avait eu U tari--^m komnu H prudent el n $ag€ /— <f ^pMutr 
«Mr U tard «mm eogueiU el iTtn divmir <Ht amaumux,*' 
« Sen., SpUt., L 14, 6. 
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! podd. 1 
■J trils Si ihti be jmssei ziame wide 

badlj, he gneved his fneoiis IcroBd mr^xge br 1m 
pomL Hase^ villi whom be amdsnwSr oMi Te n a J 
■boat fail »w i M > 4iTTi g Old, amrVBcd Vi** ia boMAifsl 
'Hub. JboeBu, die fint ! thou, Mxt ef mj 
It of mj- life : Hie godi viU not *Dov 
i^ utd I win not consent. Ah' if Fate, *■»**—'-; ito 
blows, shoold lev fro^i me part M nndf ia thee, 
wimt would betide ibe other ? Wba: fhonld I {mk»- 
foith do^ hatefnl bulo myself, and bat btlf of tDjsdf 
■arriringl"' 

lo the midst of tbeae sorrows, Horace hixiadf tdt 
that he wai giowii^ old. The hour when one inda 
ooeaeU hce to hce with age is a aenoafl one. CScera, 
■wbtea approaching it, tried to give himself coniage in 
adTBOCC^and being accustomed to console biwiitft lf for 
evajthing hj writing, he composed bis de SnuetmU, a 
cha rmin g book in which he tries to deck the closing 
yean of life with certain beauties. He bad not to make 
nae of the oonsolations which he prepared for himself so 
we do not know whether he would have found them 
snfBcient when the moment came. That spirit, so 
7oung, so full of life, would, I fear, have resigned itaelf 
with difficulty to the iuevitable decadencies of age. 
Nor did Horace love old age, and in his Ars Poettea he 
has drawn a somewhat gloomy picture of iL He had 
all the more reason to detest it because it came to him 
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nther earij. In one of tliose ptaotges where 1m so 
willingl J giTQS «s the descripCioii of his penoii» he teUs 
vs that his hair whitened qniddj.* As a dimaz of mis- 
fortune he had grown very tat, and beii^ shorty his 
corpolence was Tery nnbanmaing to him. Augustas, in 
a letter, compares him to one of those measores of 
liquids whidi are broader than thejr are hig^* 11, in 
spite of these too evident signs which waned him of 
his age, he had tried to deceiTe himsd^ there was no 
lack of persons to disabore him. There was the porter 
of Nexra, who no longer allowed his slave to enter, an 
affront which Horace was obliged to put up with with- 
out complaining. "Mj hair whitening,** said he, 
" warns me not to quarrel I should not have been so 
patient in the time of my boiling youth, when Plan^ns 
was consuL" ' Then it was Nesera heradf who declined 
to come when he summoned her, and again resigning 
himself with a good enough grace, the poor poet found 
that^ after all, she was r^t^ and that it was natural 
love should prefer youth to ripened age. 



Qmo hUndmjwvtnMm U rmfoeani pfWM."^ 

Fortunately he was not of a melancholy dispomtion, 
like his friends Tibullus and VirgiL He even had 
opinions on the subject of melancholy, which diflfor 
widely from oura Whereas, since Lamartine, we have 
assumed the habit of regarding sadness as one of the 
essential elements of poetry, he thought, on the con- 

1 BpuL, I. 20, 24. 

• Suet, yita Ear., p. 47 (Beifencheid'i edition). 

• Oirm., III. 14, 25. « Jhid., lY. 7. 
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tntj, that poettj has the pririk^.of pnvajpUag m 
fromlicing awL 'A man protected hy the iiCuses" 
said he, ^'JUoff cares and sorrows to the wiods to bear 
't/ttkj." 1 tts philosophy had ttaoglit biib not to leAilt 
«9UBflt instable ills. However paipftil they begone 
makes them lighter hj bearing them.* So he accepted 
old age became it cannot be eluded, and because no 
means have yet been found of living long withoat grow- 
ing old. Death iteelf did not frighten him. He was 
not of those who reconcile themselves to it as well as 
they can by never thinking about it. On the contrary, 
be connaelB as to have it always in mind. " Think Aat 
the day which lights you is the last you have to live. 
The morrow will have more charm for you if yon did 
nothope tosee it": 

" Omfum end* diem tibi diluxime lufrenam ; 
Orala ntpmiKUt fwc mm tptmbiiitr Aorn.* * 

This is not, as might be supposed, one of those 
btandoes of the timid, who shout before Death in order 
to deaden the sound of his footsteps. Horace was never 
more calm, more energetic, more master of his mind and 
of his soul, than in the works of his ripe age. The last 
lines of his that remun to us are the firmest and most 
serene he ever wrote. 

Then, more than ever, must he have loved the little 
Sabine valley. When we visit these beautiful tranquil 
spots, we tell ourselves that they appear made to shelter 
the declining years of a sage. It seems as if with old 
servants, a few ^thful friends, and a stock of well- 
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CHAPTER IL 

THK XTRUSCAK TOMBS AT OORKETO. 

There is a famous saying of Tacitus, that imagination 
transfigures all that is unknown to us and makes it 
appear marvellous : " Omne ignotum pro moffnifieo est." ^ 
Ovid, on the contrary, holds that we cannot desire the 
unknown :**lgnoti nulla eupido;"^ and although they 
seem to contradict each other, I think tbey are both 
right The unknown produces contrary effects upon 
us, aooording to the diversity of our natures ; some it 
attracts, others it repel& We see this well by what 
happens in the case of the Etruscans. Many of the 
learned find a sort of provoking charm in the very 
obscurity which shrouds the origin of this people, in 
the little that is known of its history, in the hitherto 
existing impossibility of understanding its language. 
These are enigmas they fain would solve, and so pas- 
sionate is their desire, that failure stimulates instead of 
disheartening them. The less they attain to knowledge, 
the more they seek to know. Others resign themselves 
to ignorance much more easily. They even suspect 
that in this civilization which so obstinately refuses to 
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be guessed there was nothing worth knowing. So they 
are ioexhaostible in their sarcasms at the focdish curi- 
osity of these poor pundits who ddigfat to wander in 
the dark, and Ume their trouble and their time in trying 
to solve the inscdvafale.^ 

I must own myself to be on the side of the curious. 
Although their obstinacy has not always been fortunate, 
I do not find it ridiculous. Beluctanoe to remain 
ignorant of the past history of a race which held an 
important place among ancient nations is a thing I 
cannot understand. When I see in a museum the 
beautiful works which the Etruscans have left us, I 
am seized by an ardent desire to know who made \ 

theoL I cannot pass unmoved those great statues of 
stone or terra-cotta lying stretched on their sarcophagi, 
leaning upon their elbows, and seeming to look at the 
visitors. They are so true, so living, that I always 
want to question them about their history, and ask 
them for their secret 

If this secret has been so well kept, if it is so difficult 
to know this strange, mysterious people, it is not because, 
like so many others, it has disappeared entirely. There 
are few, indeed, of whom so many relics remain. The 
amount of things that have been taken from their cities 
of the dead during the last three centuries is incredibla 
The museums of the entire world are full of their spoils; 

^ Mommteii ii one of these ■ooffert, and the most pitilets. At 
the beginning of hii Roman Hitlory he rallies people who pile np ' 

hypotheses abont the Stroscans and their origin. " Arehieologists," 
he says, " have a mania for fondly seeking to know what cannot be 
known, and isn't worth knowing." Then he compares them to those 
emdite fools of antiquity whom Tiberias jeerin^^y asked *' Who wis 
Hecaba'smothsrf 
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they have left us ^-ecious objects of every kind, and 
the harvest is far from being g$th^ved, Tho Loifvre 
already possesses many painted \ases, due to the 
liberalities of Caylus, Forbin, ahd 4tlJi&r enlighfed^ 
amateurs, and to the acquisition of* the ^collections 'of 
IOC Durand and Fochon ; and it might have been con- 
sidered one of the museums richest in Etruscan antiqui- 
ties even before 1862, when, through the intermediary 
of M. Ldon Benier, the State acquired the Campana col- 
lection, which more than doubled its riches. It contained 
vases, pictures, jewels of ^tbe greatest value, together 
with a marvellous gathering of terra-cottas, mostly 
from Campania and Etruria. Three large rooms were 
filled with what had been found in the tombs of ancient 
Coere alone. So an idea of this little-known civilization 
may be found without leaving Paris, 'and by simply 
visiting the galleries of the Louvre. It is a journey 
within the reach of all, and from which all may derive 
great profit 

Yet the best way to study the Etruscans is to go and 
see them at home. The thousand objects we view with 
curiosity in the cases of a museum are much more curious 
still, and teach us more, when found in their natural 
place. One knows their purpose, and better understands 
their character. Among Etniscan cities, few have kept 
so many mementoes of their glorious past as Cometo, 
the ancient TarquiniL It is thither we must go in 
order to study ancient Etruria on the spot Not only 
does this town possess a larger number of ancient 
monuments than the rest, but we have the advantage 
here of their having been studied by distinguished 
savants, and, above all, by Dr Helbig, one of the 
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diractora of the ArdMBologicml InsUtiitioii at Borne, 
who has alieadj aasialied «8 to a knowledge of the 
paintiDgs at PompeiL^ I cannot periu^ do better 
than use his labours, and, following in his footsteps, 
Tisit with him the tombs of Cometa 



HOW TABQUnm DISAPPSARSD— CORNRO — ^BKUCS OF THB 
MIDDLE AOeS AND THE RKNAI8SAKCI AT OORNSTO — 
THE ETRUSCAK TOMBS — GENERAL ASPECT. 

Travelling over maritime Etmria used to be trouble- 
some work; and to risk oneself in these unhealthy, 
sparsely - populated regions presupposed considerable 
curiosity and no small amount of courage. To-day 
nothing is easier. A very interesting railway skirts 
the shores of the Mediterranean from Genoa to Palo, 
and being the shortest route from Turin to Bome, is 
very much used. One does not think of stopping at 
the intermediate stations, it is true, nor does what one 
sees of the Tuscan Maremma in this rapid flight make 
one wish to visit it more nearly. Tet it is wrong 
to do so; and a traveller stopping at CSometo, and 
remaining there at least an entire day, would not have 
reason to complain that the time was lost 

Corneto is situated between Orbetelli and Givita 
Vecchia. It is now a little town of some few thousand 
inhabitants, perched upon a verdant hill, and viewed 

1 See PrommadM ArAMo^iques, p. 818 and following. The woike 
of Dr Helbig on the peintinge et Corneto are contained in the AnnaUi 
de rifuUM d$ Cormpomianei Arek4ologig%u, 
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from belov, strikes one by 4Jie ntHnb«r of its turrets. 
It is rather fatiguing work to get'tbcre;to fSe UteA o( 
the hilNside is a rough one, but occe qpithe fut^mit, 
^ view enjoyed repays us for *ur fdttM. "B&Stv 06 Jb 
Um sea, with MonU Argentaro seetnjng fSDfti a cbsttuioe 
to fling itself into the waves. Turning towards t^e 
land side, we see a little river, la Maria, plunging into 
the valley through the trees. Facing us, a hill rises 
opposite to that on which Cometo is built They 
are only separated by a little smiling, fertile plain ; and 
a few Idlometrea further on they approach each other, 
and end by joining, so as to ferm n |;ind sf low 
semicircle. Cometo occupies the extremity of the one 
nearest to the sea; Tarquinii was built on the other, 
just opposite to where Cometo now stands. 

Tarqninii was one of the largest and most important 
cities of Etmiia. Its wall was eight Icilomitres round. 
There, it is said, in the first year of Borne, the Corin- 
thian DemaratoB came to settle, bringing with him all 
bia riches, together with his family and his clients, 
some of whom were distinguished Grecian artists. 
When war broke out between Etniria and the Bomans, 
Tarqninii chiefly bore the brunt of it Its inhabitants 
defended their independence bravely, and Borne could 
only complete its subjection after a simultaneous 
e of all its aristocracy. In losing its liberty, it 
larily lost much of its importance. Yet Cicero 
still calls it "a very flourishing city."* How came it 
to disappear entirely later on, and to spring up again 
in another place and under a diSereot name ? We 
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know but ¥erj imperfectly, but vicissitudes of this 
kind seem to have been inherent to the destinies of 
Etruscan cities. They had very checkered fortunes, 
and it was the fate of many to die and come to life 
again. This is explained, if one considers the sur- 
rounding country. It is at once attractive and terriUe, 
fertile and plague-stricken. It is the Maremma — 

** DiUUevoU moUo € poco m»ma^" 

as a poet of the fourteenth century says. It has not 

the desolate look of the Roman Campagna, although as 

fearful to live in. In the plains vegetation is vigorous, 

and the hills are covered with cork oaks, mastic trees, 

and carobs. •* How often," says M. Noel des Veiigers, *r 

" while seeking under the luxuriant vegetation of the / 

forests for traces of the mysterious nation that used to 

people these deserts, and finding so many proofs of its 

sojourn, have I begun to doubt that in these fragrant 

woods, these pasturages, this air, so soft, so mild, could 

lurk disease and death. To convince me there needed 

chance meetings with some of the rare inhabitants, 

whose shrunken features, dull eyes, yellow hue, and 

bulging stomach all speak of sufifering better than the 

most eloquent narration could da"^ To render the 

country habitable it was necessary to make it healthy, 

and this the Etruscans did. That they drained the 

marshes and gave a better flow to the rivers is beyond 

a doubt Pliny the Elder admired the hydraulic works 

they had carried out in the valley of the Po while they 

were its masters ; they must have done still more for 

the very country which was their cradle and the centre 



» Noel des Yeigen, tBtrurit tt U$ Etrtuquei, I. p. 2. 
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fd their dotniutioB. We may qptppose tHot they dug 
then some df Uoee great dituns that are met witii 
evtsfisken in'tbe neighbourhood of Romej and vhi<!h, 
tti tfte the expression <^ a saga^itfUi observer, make all 
'the Sber bsain and tb& slopes ofthe Alban llou&t kwk 
like a gigantic warren.^ But these works are, by their 
very nature, delicate and fragile. Nature can only be 
■abdued at the cost of an endless struggle. If ve relax 
a moment^ she reassumes all her empire. A few years 
of negligence sufBce to lose the fruits of many yeais of 
effort — Uie canals get choked, the ponds fill, and 
niaamas b^in to infect the air again. In the 
eighteenth century tiie descendants of the great 
Medici having ceased to encourage the works under- 
taken by their ancestors for the purpose of rendering 
tiie environs of Lake Castiglione mare healthy, and 
allowed the Fosso di Navigaziooe which joined this lake 
to a neighbouring river to become obstructed, it was 
remarked that in a few years the population of Grossetto 
fell from 3,000 souls to 700, and that the adjacent Cam- 
pagna, instead of sowing 1,300 measures of com every 
year as formerly, only sowed 300. The above ejiample 
shows us how quickly things degenerate in this country. 



' TfatM amall tnnaeU, genenlly 1 m. GO high, ind •omttiaiM 
MTcnl kflomitni In extent, havo long bcrn knoon. Tbtj kra bo 
nnmarout in the Boman Carnptgnk that it n-u difficult nut to notico 
tbrai ; bot thair pnrpoac ^as not nispeetcd. It ii now genatally 
agraad that tba; forioed a kind of drainage de«titi«] t« dry tha aoil 
and fight tka malaria. On thii subject the monks of M. Tlioniiai 
Cnidali, dir»ct«r ot tba Anstomical snd Physiological Inatitnlioo of 
Soma, may b« eonialted, and an article of H. de la Blancbire in tha 
MUmgm tarAtoU>gi4 d ihUtoirt (Vol II.) puUiahed by tha ^cola 
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bids us 

towards tha md of the 

Empire all at 

1^ the towiis rise agaiiL 

his time, at tlie hf gi nn i ag of the re^ of A«gwln» Uie 

shepherd led his flocks orw tke niias of VeiL Undtf 

the successow of Augustus, Veii onoe iiiot« became an 

important city, whose exist<aice is rerealed to us bj 

caxioo3 insor^ptiooa. Stimbo meDtxMis Fldeiye ainoi^ 

those ancient cities of Etevia deatioTed hj war, and 

become ampl^ pri^**^ pw^watiea. In the tiine of 
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Tiberius Fidenae is once ihc^e^an iin|>oft«1kt city, giving 
games to which all it3. neigh tours "flMk; and 'Tacitus 
relates that at one of these festivals more than 50,000 
persons were killed or injured by the fall of an amphi- 
theatre. There, indeed, we have very rapid resurrec- 
tions. But some time after, when came the Empire's 
evil days, internal revolutions, and the disasters of 
invasion, the maritime coast of Etruria again became 
depopulated. The Gkul, Rutilius Namatianus, who 
passed along these shores when returning home from 
Bome, found them desolata On his road he only saw the 
Campagna depopulated by the fever, and deserted towns. 
^Let not man complain of death," said he, surveying 
ancient Populonia, whose monuments lay strewn upon 
the ground ; " here are examples which teach us that 
cities, too, may die." * 

It is then that Tarquinii, in consequence of disasters 
of which we know but little, was abandoned by its 
inhabitants. To-day, vegetation has covered again 
the little that remains of the old city. From afar no 
vestige of it is seen. We must go about the hill 
where it was built, and carefully remove the grass, in 
order to discover the substructures of a few walls, or 
some foUen stones. How came the deserted city to 
remove to the other side of the plain ? What reasons 
could it have for settling on the neighbouring hills? 
We do not know ; but in this new site it shed a certain 
lustre during the Middle Ages. At Cometo some fine 
monuments of that epoch are shown, especially the 

church of Santa Maria in Castello, which has not been 

• 

^ Iliner., I. 418. 
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spoiled bf duBSj restonlaoii — a we whmt me esse 
in lulj. Being no longer used ms « place of wonhip* it 
esctpes tke unenlightened xenl of the futhfal and the 
bad taste o( Tillage priests, and remains as it was idien 
consecrated in the twelfth oentniy, with a few injnrks 
of time that do not disfigure iL It prsserfes intact its 
cibcriMm ornamented with li^it oolomns; ita marble 
ambo, just like that of St Clement's at Bome; and 
on the broken slabs of the old tombs which have served 
to mend its parement^ we read inscriptions reaching 
back to the first oentnries of Christianity. At the 
Renaissance, Cometo still had a certain imp<xtanoe. A 
fatally rich and friendly to the Arts, of which there 
were so many at that time — the Vitelleschi — had a 
magnificent palace built there on the modd of those at 
Florence, and equal to them in beauty and grandeur. 
As with them, the lower part is like a fortress, while 
in the upper part elegance holds sway ; so that strength 
and grace commin^e in the most unexpected manner. 
Our surprise is great in going over Cometo to find, in 
a little town isolated on a rock in the midst of a desert^ 
a church like St Clement's, and a palace recalling 
by its proportions and its architecture the most beauti- 
ful of Florence. But we are in Italy, where surprises 
of this sort are not uncommon. Elsewhere Art seems 
to have reserved itself for towns ; but in this privileged 
country it has grown with such vigour, has flowed in 
such abundance, that it sometimes overflowed into the 
very villages. 

But one does not come to Cometo in order to study 
the Middle Ages of the Benaissance. They are found 
represented elsewhere by monuments more beautiful and 
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more nmmeroiis ^et Here we are •sly looking lor the 
\Etru8eaii8. So vM^must be content witk«ft rat^d'glaQce 
at Santa Maria in Castello and tke Vitdbesdii piiace, 
and hasten to see wlfat remains of tiiis lost people of 
ancient timea. 

Our expectation will not be deceived, and we shall 
be able to satisfy ourselves fully. CSometo gives a good 
example to other Italian towns by the care she takes of 
her antiquities. She is very proud of her past, and not 
only has she added the old name of Tarquinii to her 
own (Cameto Tarquinia) — a gratification of her vanity 
which cost her nothing — but she incurs great outlay in 
order to house her riches well atid to increase them. 
These expenses are borne by the town and by a local 
Society, FUniversita Agraria, which has generously 
undertaken to bear half the burden. M. Lmigi Dasti, 
the mayor, is a man of refinement, who loves his little 
town very much, and he sustains everybody's zeaL 
Thanks to him, it has been possible to carry on the 
excavations for the last ten years, although the Qovem- 
ment has encouraged them but little. Fresh tombs 
have been discovered, others unearthed anew, and a 
museum has been founded destined soon to become one 
of the richest in Italy. This museum and these tombs 
are precisely what attract the stranger to Corneto. 

He has not far to go to see the tombs ; for the very 
hill on which Corneto stands was the Necropolis of 
Tarquinii From their windows the inhabitants of the 
great city could see their family sepulchres rise one 
above another opposite to them. The spectacle of 
death did not then seem painful to them — a proof that 
they were not like their descendants, the Tuscans of 
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to-day, who carafuUj hide their funenle, celebimte 
them at nighty and cany off their dead at racing speed, 
as if to get rid of them as soon as possible. Tarqninii 
having existed during ten cmtaries, the hill which 
served it as a cemetery is {Merced with tomba Thou- 
sands have been discovered and there remain many 
more than have been found. Naturally, the simple 
sepulchres are the commonest; but there are also 
handsome ones that belonged to great families. Twenty- 
eight are known to-day ornamented with mural, 
paintings, and it is with them we shall chiefly have 
to do. 

All are cut in the rock, at depths varying from two 
to twelve metres ; and there must formerly have been 
some sign above the soil to indicate the existence of 
the tomb within. This was doubtless a more or less 
massy mound of turf, in one of whose sides was the 
door giving access to the vault In the midst of the 
desolate plain of Vulei, in the plague-struck wilderness 
by which the great city has been replaced, rises a 
tumulus, fifteen mtoes high and two hundred mtoes in 
circumference. It is called in the neighbourhood '*la 
Cucumella." It is a mass of accumulated earth covering 
two domes, of masonry. Bound towers, of which 
traces are still seen, rose above the monument They 
were surmounted by symbolic animak, winged sphinxes, 
lions crouching or standing, destined to frighten away 
evil spirits. Although it has not yet been possible to 
pierce the stone arched roof, and the Cucumella obstin- 
ately keeps its secret, it may be affirmed to have been 
the top of a tomb. There is no longer anything of the 
kind at CSometa The tumuli have all disappeared, and 
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only the undeiground part, the sepuldiree, htrve been 
preserved. These subterranean tombs are of very 
unequal siie. The greater .number consist of a square 
chamber three or four metres in measurement. But 
some of them contain several rooms^^vrtule'eliiers ate so 
vast that it has been necessary to have pillars to support 
the roof. Hie dead repose in large sarcophagi of stone 
or tem-cotta. When they have been burnt, their 
ashes are placed in urns of varied form. The same 
sepulchre sometimes contains both urns and sarcophagi, 
showing that both modes of burial were practised at the 
same epoch. In some ancient tombs, the dead, clad in 
his finest apparel and decked with his arms, lay 
stretched upon a bed of state. Those who had the 
good fortime to penetrate first, when all was still intact, 
have described to us the emotion with which they were 
seised on beholding these warriors in the very attitude in 
which they were left when the vault was walled up, more 
than twenty centuries ago. This sight generally dis- 
appears in a few minutea The air, on penetrating 
these funeral chambers which had been so long closed, 
rapidly decomposed the bodies, reducing them to dust 
before the eyes of the visitora " Twas an evocation of 
the past that had not even the duration of a dream." 
Besides the arms, the beds, and the sarcophagi, the tombs 
contained articles of toilet, mirrors, weapons, and, above 
all, vases. Almost all these movables have disappeared ; 
they were too tempting to robbers. Even in ancient 
times, despite the respect professed for the dead, the 
temptation to pillage old tombs was irresistible. 
Theodoric, judging it better to authorise what he could 
not prevent, allowed anybody to appropriate the gold 
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IL 

DOPOBTAKOC Xn MPULTURE AMttKO TAK BTRU8CAN8— THE 

PADtmioB nr the toubb-^vew ^wbsn^ cff SADNtss 

ARE FOUKD AMONG THEM — HOW IT IS THEY 80 OFTEN 
BEPRE8ENT BANQUETS AND GAMES — ^THE EXACTNESS 
0? THESE PAINTINGS — THE COSTUME OF THE PERSON- 
AGES IS THAT OF ANCIENT ROMANS — ^TUE SMALL 
NUMBER REPRESENTING MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, 
AND THE CONCLUSION TO BE DRAWN FROM THIS 
CIRCUMSTANCE — ^THE ETRUSCANS ACCEPT THE FABLES 
OF GREECE — TOMB A DBV 0ROO^^\fVLkT HAPPENS 
TO THESE FABLES AMONG THE ETRUSCANS — 
CHARUN. 

What first strikes us is the importanoe attached to 
sepulture. All ancient nations doubtless gave the 
matter great weight, but still they have left us palaces, 
temples, and theatres as well as funeral monuments ; 
of the Etruscans we have nothing but tombs. They 
evidently, then, built them with more care than all the 
rest, and their minds must therefore have been much 
taken up with death. But what idea had they of it ? 
One would think that this must be an easy thing to 
find out, and that in order to do so we need only look 
at the pictures which decorate the tombs. Unfor- 
tunately, these paintings are not all of the same epoch, 
and many represent very diflerent states of mind. 
Under the influence of their neighbours, the Etruscans 
have more than once changed their opinions. These 
variations must be taken into account, in order that we 
may not draw too general opinions from a single 
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fMoture, or attribate to one period what belonged to 
another. Nor let us foiget that ancient religions had 
no precise dogmas, since it is truth we shall always 
hare before our eyes when studying Antiquity. The 
Etruscans doubtless possessed a great number of sacred 
books ; but although we have lost them, we can be sure 
that none of them contained a religious teach ing , in the 
sense we attach to the word. There, as ehiewhere, the 
priests only busied themselves with regulating the 
practices of religion, all the rest being left to the free 
interpretation of the faithful Even on the question 
which to us seems the most important of all — about 
death and what follows it,about hell and about Elysium — 
everybody thought merely what he chose. Hence the 
artists of the tombs of Cometo were not, like those of 
the Catacombs, fettered by fixed beliefs, and rigorously 
bound to conform to them. They could abandon them- 
selves more to their caprice& To press too &r the 
meaning of the scenes they portray; to attribute 
formal intention to the least details of their pictures, as 
has been sometimes done, and infer a certain and 
general doctrine from what was sometimes only an 
individual fancy, would be to risk self-deception. 

With these reserves, there are a certain number of 
observations which may be risked without fear, being 
based upon too many proofs to be contradicted. We . 

shall, for example, remark that, at least in the earlier j 

times, death does not seem to inspire the Etruscan 
artists with very sad thoughts. Mournful subjects 
which seem in place on the walls of a tomb are very 
rare at Cometo. In the Tomba del Morto we are shown 
an old man stretched on a magnificent bed. He has 
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just died. Before him a yovmg woman witk ditsheveUed 
hair, fiohablf his^ daughter, seems to he fastening or 
puUkig 4awu over her face the cap i^hidh ooveie her 
"head. At the ends of the bed two men raise their 
buds in an attitude of the most pdignaot sonow. This 
scene is like the one painted in the Tomba del Morente, 
where a ^ole family is seen plunged in grief near a 
dying man. But these, I repeat, are exceptions. The 
artist^ in general, has been lavish in cheerful pictures. 
One would think his desire had been only to paint, in 
this abode of death, that which gives life a value. 
Above all, banquets are frequently repfeSented, and 
there is scarcely a tomb which does not contain one. 
The guests recline on sumptuous couches, and hold 
large goblets in their hands ; their women are placed 
beside them ; everything breathes joy ; wreathes of 
flowers hang from the roof, the tables are served, and 
we can distinguish the forms of the dishes which cover 
it^ and count their number. By the tables stand slaves 
bearing amphorae, and ready to pour out wine for the 
guests, while by their side musicians play the double 
flute or the dthem. We must not be surprised to see 
musicians figure so often in the paintings of Cometo, 
for music held a great place in the life of the Etruscans. 
Not only did they never celebrate a religious ceremony 
or a public festival without it, but it may be said to 
have accompanied all their actions. An historian cited 
by Athenseus declares that they kneaded their bread 
and flogged their slaves to the sound of the flute. A 
love of music naturally brings with it that of dancing, 
so at Cometo there are dancers in abundance. They 
are usually represented in violent attitudes, their hair 
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dishevelled and tlieir heeds thrown bedc. as the Greeks 
love to paint the Bacchantes. We also very f requentlj 
see hunting scenes. In these goiges of the Appenines 
the chase most always have been a favourite amnse- 
ment The hunter is on foot or mounted. He pursues 
birds with the sling, and attadcs the boar with the spear, 
while his servants cany upon their shoulders the beasts 
he has slain. Another subject the artists of the countiy 
delight to represent are the games, and especially horse 
and chariot racing. In the Tomba delle Bighe, the 
charioteers, clad in scarlet tunics» with reins in hand 
and bodies inclined, are about to dispute the prize. 
The riders are seated on one horse and bold another by 
the bridle, doubtless ready to spring from one to the 
other. Athletes and pugilists keep the crowd amused 
during the intervals of the races. Meanwhile the 
spectators throng into a kind of stand very like 
our own. We see them, men and women, dressed in 
their holiday clothes, and intent upon the show. S<»ne 
persons who could not find any other place — slaves, per- 
haps—have crept beneath the tribunes, and look on from 
there, in company with some domestic ^ninifth. The 
scene has an incredible character of reality. Sometimes 
it is actors, pantomimists, or acrobats who are charged 
to amuse the public, and who do it vnth a will, making 
all kinds of contortions, climbing one upon the other, 
and walking upon their heads. Their costumes are at ^ 

times rather stranga One of them wears a pointed 
cap with coloured stripes, and a little tuft of red wool 
at the end, just like that put by the Italians on their 
Punchinellos. So the tomb where it was found is 
called " la Tomba del Pulcinella." 
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Wh^t wiB the rati memiiig of then pMntingB ? Why 
does the artist usiiall j prefer them to others ? And 
what can there be in them partirqlariT snitaUe to a 
tomb 7 It is often said in explanation that thej repre- 
sent feasts given in honour of the dead, and at first 
sight this solution looks Terj probaUe. We know, 
indeed, what a great place festivities hold in the fnneral 
rites of Bome. The ninth day after the fnneral the 
fiimilj meets to dine round abont the tomb. This 
repast is called the etma movemdia l is; it is, strictly 
speaking, the octave of the dead. A year afterwards, and 
on ihe saooeeding anniversaries, the repast is renewed, 
and reunites the relatives and all who still remember 
the friend who has passed away. So far-sighted people 
who wish their memory to be commemorated as long 
as possible are careful to leave by will funds to cover 
the expense of the feast Christianity found these 
customs so enrooted that at first it did not dare to de- 
stroy them, and it was usual to come and eat and drink 
at the tombs of the martyrs on their anniversaries down 
to the time of St Ambrose. As for the gains, they 
were not^ as one might be tempted to think, a simple 
gratification of vanity — a manner, like any other, of 
glorifying a man of importance who had died They bad 
a religious meaning of the deepest gravity. A Christian 
who assists at a sacrifice for the dead thinks that he is 
working by his prayers to ensure them eternal bliss, 
which is certainly to render them a great service ; but 
a pagan who celebrated games in honour of one of his 
relations, actually helped him to become a god, which is 
a very great deal more. Such was the importance of 
worship in those old religions that not only could there 
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be no gods witfaoat wonhippeis. but the worshipper is 
even suspected of oontnbiiting to the divinity of him he 
prays ta^ Toong nca readily believe that the man 
who dies throws off the conditions of humanity and 
becomes a superior being. So then he is nearly a god 
(dii fnan€$\ and his divinity is completed, and the same 
honours are rendered to him that are assigned to the 
immortals. It is easy to understand that the games 
having this importance, it has been sought to preserve 
their memory, and that their image has been painted in 
the tomb of him who was honoured by them. It was a 
way of affirming his apotheoda 

In our days a new explanation has been imagined. 
These feasts, these games, we are told, are not, as it has 
been thought, a representation of honours rendered 
to the deceased, but an image of the felicity he enjoys 
in the other world. The scene had been laid on earth ; 
in order to understand it» it must be removed to the sky. j 

Among us, If. Ravaisson has maintained this opinion 
with great force. Apropos of a bas-relief recently dis- 
covered at Athens, where a young woman is seen hold- 
ing out her hand to some old men, he bids us remark 
that we possess many such representations, and that 
hitherto antiquarians, believing they discerned an air of 
sadness on the faces of the personages, have supposed 
here scenes of adieu or separation. M. Ravaisson 
remarks that in the monument he is studying, the old 
men and the young woman, far from parting, are walk- 
ing towards each other ; and since Hermes, the god con- 

^ This ia what Btotiiis aeems to me rtvy predaely to express in his 
Tkebaid, He represents a nymph who, by dint of adoring an oak, 
has rendered it a sort of dirine power (numenqw colendo/eeerai). 
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4vctor of amis, figases beside tbe wgnijin, ^ if taking 
4ier to her relatiofis. he tliiaks that Cfae plaoe where 
thej are ia the abode of liappj aprits. Then extending 
toldl B€iliiunen6 of this kind tfa^ ^iplanation he has 
given of the one at Athens, keprcfioles to call them im 
fntoie, not ''scenes of adieu," bat "scenes of re- 
union." ^ He believes them to be a fresh affirmation of 
the belief of the ancients in the persistence of life, a 
satisfaction given to that energetic hope which refuses 
to believe in eternal separation. He seizes the occasion 
to combat the doctrine of Lobeck, who holds that the 
Greeks, satisfied with the present life, long remain 
strangers to all serious concern respecting a life to 
come, and that they only b^an to grow anxious about 
it when political agitation came to trouble the serenity 
of their consciences and open them to religious terrors. 
To archaeologists of this school, who decline to see in 
any monument allusions to what follows death, M. 
BavaisBon opposes the interpretation which he has just 
given of the so-called ^scenes of adieu." To it he 
adds a new way of understanding the supposed funeral 
repasts. They are for him and many others' an expres- 
sion of the divine condition of the soul when it has left 



^ IL RaraisMii's note was published in the OasdU ankiolo^ique of 
1876. His ooBdosions cen eridently not spply to all bes-relieis with- 
out exception, end there are some where it is rery difficnlt to see 
" scenes of rennion." Thoee spoken of by M. Bruno in the AwulUm dc 
cerr upond anot ardUoiogijue (1859, p. 325, ct ieq.), in which, beside the 
two spooses who pccss each others hands, demons await death in 
order to proceed towards an open door, are indeed Teritable " scenes of 



* This opinion has been especially championed in Germany by 
MM. Ambrosch and Stephani. 
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roonded by the suae simlm^ Cr(« wiiidi ic maj be ooo- 
eluded ihMi the goMfei are abo inhihrtanti of heaTea. 

WhateTer be tbe faite of these azsuMnta^ I fear 
that those who rist the frescoes at Cocneto will 
reUin some do«bt& Thej havt a cfaazacter so bmnklj 
terrestjial ; thej reproduce with so much tiuth the 
actions of ordinaij life, ihat one has great difficnlij to 
conceiTe that the aitist has thoo^ii of patntiiig gods 
and transpoiting into Eljsiiim. In the Tomba del Yeoehio 
an old man, whose white beard oontrssts stron^y with 
his swarthy hue, reclines near a young woman, 
familiarly holding her by the chin. An air of sensual 
satisfaction is spread over his featnres, and the woman 
herself acquiesces willingly enough in his caresses. 
While looking at them it costs us a violent effort to 
persuade ourselves that we are no longer upon earth. 
For the hunts, the games, and the dances, the difficulty 
is still greater. It would doubtless be very natural to 
see in them an image of the pleasures in which the 
blessed indulge in the world beyond the tomb. ** Some 
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of them* says YkgQ, ** ezeraae tlwir Iwnte w the fanes 
of the [Kileftim. -iuid "wrestfe wjQi etch o(f ler on the 
yellow sand ; othen beat the grpond in onJence. The 
taste they 4iad in life for chariots and horses does not 
qoit them after they liaTe ceased to fire." ^ But how- 
ever inclined one may be to regard thtee frescoes as 
the pictore of a kind of pagan paradise, one lights at 
every instant upon details that bring one back to earth 
again. In the Tomba del Cacdatore, one of the per- 
sonages who pursues birds with a sling is so carried 
away by his ardour that he falls from a high rock 
into the sea. That is an accident to which one 
would think immortals could not be exposed. It is all 
very well to say that in those remote times the future 
life was thought to be exactly like the present one ; it 
is difficult to admit that the dead could have run a risk 
of killing themselves. 

Perhaps it is more simple and probable to suppose 
that it is not merely a question either of Tartarus or of 
Elysium here, but of future life as all primitive races 
picture it to themselves. It is known that this second 
existence appeared to them to be a dark sequel' to the 
first, a twilight after the day. Man continues to live in 
the tomb, but with lessened wants, and passions grown 
more feeble. In order that he may not perceive too 
great a change, they build his sepulchre on the model of 
his house, lliere are tombs at Ck)meto arranged quite 
like ordinary habitations. The one called the Tomba 
d^li Scudi is composed of four rooms; one being placed 

^ uAk, VL S42. I maj add that tboet penonagct who danee or 
lidt tMiii indeed to be quite alire, aod that the artist haa eoliietimef 
written their namee abore their portrmits. 

F 
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IB the ■iiflp, KfcB the gfrmi of Hie BaMM^ — i •!! 
the olfaen opeaii^ oat of JL la this hone gmi cue 
b Uken Co piece ell the olqeole which the inrmwpA 
l&ad for hii nee or kit edommeBi — hie enM^ hie geoie. 
the ceipeCe end the mm which he peid eo deeity for. 
ia Older the! he w^aj find theoi if he neede theeiL It ie 
with die eeae idee thet hb " deniel ebode " ie dcoonted 
with the eoenee he loTod in lifa. It ie hoped thet 
ell theee pictuoi of beete, gemci^ end denceeof which 
be it eappoeed to be etall cognitent^ willcontole him for 
hit long, eed eolitode. The leelitj chenned him when 
lie wet elive ; it it thoogfat the jMCtore will euflBoe him 
now thet he it nothing more then e thede. Only theee 
paintinge, in order to pnxlace their effect, mntt be Eeith- 
ful and carefolly execnted. They ere done for him 
alone, tinoe the tomb, once doted, it not opened again to 
the living : but what of that ? They thall be made at 
beaatifal, at exact at poetible for him. When they 
meet that eye which we believe to be not entirely 
tightlett, it mntt be able to draw illotion and life from 
them. Unlett I am mittaken, tlut it how it became 
cnttomary to paint tnch animated and joyoot tcenet in 
the tombs.^ 

These tcenet, predtely becante they are to faithful, 
have the advantage of taking us into the midtt of 
Etruscan life. We see them as they were five or six 

1 In Greece too, in spite of the progrees of ideu, this primitire oon- 
eeption of the other life wet nerer effaced. When at Tanagra and 
ebiewhere those channing atataettet were placed in the tomba, which 
have come oat of them again after so many centaries, and which 
amateurs contend for with meh farj, it was douMeas thftt the^ mi^t 
keep the dead oompaaj. 
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centuries before our era, at the begtuoiag of the Roman 
Sepublia We divine their tallies, theik* liabits, tiieir 
everyday lif^ and their favourite ^Qcupajbioos. War 
was evidently not among the latter; fbr we tfave re- 
marked that it Clever figures among the tombs at Tar- 
quinil We find a few warriors, it is true ; but equipped 
with such brilliant arms, and covered with such 
coquettish ornaments, that they are evidently more 
ready for show than for battle. But if war is absent 
from these pictures where the artists painted what the 
Etruscans liked to see, it proves that the Etruscans had 
no taste for war. All antiquity r^roached them for 
their love of peace, and even gentle Virgil himself could 
not help falling foul of them. He supposes one of their 
chiefs, whom they have deserted in battle, to address 
them in these cruel words : " Of what use to you are 
your glaives, and what do you do with those darts 
which you hold in your hands ? You have only heart 
for pleasure ; you are only brave in the combats of the 
night Listen I The crooked flute announces the feasts 
of Bacchus. To sit at a well-fu|iiished board, and 
stretch your hands towards full cups — these are your 
delights. These are your wonted exploits." ^ It must 
be owned that the paintings of Cometo show these re- 
proaches not to have been unfounded, lliey give us 
the idea of a rich society anxious to enjoy its fortune. 
Good living and the arts are its passion ; it passes life 
joyously ; its manners are not austere. The women 
sit at the feast with the men, which was not allowed 
at Eome until very late. The highest personages do 

1 ^En., XI. 734. 
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not scrapie to taks put in the danoe ; tbay even wiih it 
to be known, as if it were a distinction, and in the frescoes 
in which they figure they have their names written 
above their heads. These are portraits, then, that we are 
looking at, and dthoogh the originals no longer exists 
we see very well what they must have been. Men and 
women appear to ns in their wonted attitudes, with the 
very dresses they used to wear, and whidi the artist has 
copied minutely. These details of costume, to which 
we are at first tempted to pay but slight attention, 
must not be neglected, and Dr Helbig^s labours show 
the profit to be drawn from their dose study. What 
adds to their importance is that the Bomans and Etrus- 
cans of this period must have dressed mudi in the same 
style. We know that the Romans boROwed from 
the Etruscans the ornaments of their magistrates and 
the insignia of their priests. It is very probable that 
private people also imitated their attire. They had 
then too much to do themselves to trouble about 
such grave trifles; besides, they lacked the spedes 
of ingenuity and inventiveness of mind needed for the 
contriving of a costume, and found it very simple to 
take their fashions from their ndghbours. We have no 
monument remaining such as would bring the Bomans 
of the first century before our eyes, " If," says Professor 
Helbig, ** We would animate the streets of the great dty, 
and see them as they were on holidays, we must in 
thought fill them with the men and women portrayed 
in the old tombs of Tarquinii. The women walk about 
in that high, conical, parti-coloured cap called ttUulut. 
A broad riband fastens it towards the middle of the 
head, while another fixes it on the forehead. A sort of 
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Teil| red or brown in colour, hangs |rom the top of the 
^ fctw/i i t or isidraped upon the shoulder. The xn^n wear 
'the jraloM, a hi^ stiff cap, somethuig like that of the 
women.**^ This is how we must irfiag^lie ^e contem- 
panriea of Oamillus to have dressed^ and not in the fancy 
costomea given to them by our painters and sculptors. 
These Isshions, derived by the Romans from the Etrus- 
cans^ lasted until the time when Oreece made them adopt 
hers» and it may be said that the women never quite 
glive them up. When they left off the ungraceful cap 
they had worn for so many centuries, they kept the 
ribands which surrounded it, and turned ft into an orna- 
ment to twine in their hair. These fillets and the long 
robe descending to the feet, were the adornment and dis- 
tinction of honest women, courtesans being forbidden to 
wear them. Thus Ovid, who desires it to be well known 
that he is only addressing light women, takes care to 
say: ^Hence, ye elegant bandlets, badges of modesty! 
with ye have I nought to do " (Nil mthi mm viUa !)^ 

Hfflrr'Brunn, the learned professor of Munich, rightly 
observes that, among tha Etruscan monuments remain- 

^ The piUui WMM the head-dreti of freemen, and was placed on the 
headi of alaTea when they are enfranchised. It thus became for the 
people a i]rmbol of liberty. On the coin stmck by Brutoa after the 
death of Ccear ia found a pileus between two daggers with these 
words, " Bidui Jfarlia," which recalls the date of the Dictator's assss- 
•ination. During the French Revolution, the cap of liberty and the 
Phrygian cap, which are not quite the same thing, were confounded. 
The latter, on Phrygian coins, is worn by Midas. The French are said 
to hare adopted it because it was worn by the Marseillais when they 
entered Paris singing the hymn of "Btmget de VIsU," (See Professor 
Helbig's note on the piUui published in the SUtungiieriehU of the 
Bavariaa Academy of Sdencea, 1880, L 4.) 

*OTid, JUmed. am., 886. 
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fipoot of him, as if to give bim orders. This warrior, 
covered with the wnaoar of a knight, is Geiyon, scrti 6t 
tbe £iith,*tbe gjj^ «i>ho revolted against Jupiter, and 
^■lio l)ecaBie» as a pmrishment k>r his insolence, one' of 
Ruto's servants. A little further on, a venerable old 
man, his head covered with a mantle, leans upon a stick. 
His eyes are closed, he leans forward as if to listen 
to someone who is questioning him, his features have 
an air of melancholy. We do not need to read the in- 
scription by which he is designated in order to recognise 
in him Tiresias, the divine blind man. Opposite to the 
old man, and as if to form a contrast to him, Memnou'— 
handsome Memnon, as Homer calls him — in an elegant 
effeminate attitude and clad in a sumptuous costume, 
personiBes the heroes of Asia. Between Memnon and 
Tiresias rises a large tree, upon whose branches climb 
a crowd of strange little beings resembling men. These 
are probably the souls of the vulgar dead, of whom 
Yiigil tells us that they crowd on the shores of the 
Styx more numerous than the flocks of birds that 
assemble to flee the first winter colds, or than the 
leaves when the winds of autumn sow them on the 
roads.^ Behind these figures were doubtless many others 
representing the chief inhabitants of hell; but now 
only that of Theseus is clearly distinguishable. He 
gazes sadly upon a personage whose features are very 
much obliterated, and who must be his friend Pirithous. 
They had planned together to carry off Proserpine, and 
are cruelly expiating their crime in hell. A horrible- 
looking demon called Tuchulcha (the artist has taken 
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and IVlTpktMitts l*t^ t»> ^ kne^ or vhsl 
co«Lld hat^ been to lepmmt tWa m a UMabi 

The d«oi«lm of Ike I^Mdba del Otto is, tkoi. wtriy 
tllGc^eL TIm aitbi wIki ptiMed w dnn walk niito 
and ProoapiM, TiraMs and Hie»M» doabilMa imitated 
8om« work knowm and adbniicd amoiig Uae Gredc^ as 
that of PoljgQOlns adonied the famous portico oi 
Delphi Yai Ihaia is a p«aoiiage in Uae fiosoo ot Oor- 
neto who asms to belong espedally to EtrariaL It is 
the one called Charan. He aj^Murs again and again, 
and is always represented with a sort of complacoicy. 
Charun is a fiend upon whom popular imagination 
socms to have accumulated all that could render an 
inhabitant of hell at once repulsive and formidable. 
His flesh is green, his mouth immense and furnished 
with menacing teeth, and his nose is bent like a vul- 

» Ain., VI. 620. 
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tore's beak ; he has huge wings on his back, and in his 
kfeoiAB he gMsps a donUe hoyuner. Although this 
figore is qniter^fomSgu to Greek art, Dr Helbig bids us 
nmark thai the l^ruscans borrowed it trom Greece, 
fhe name CSiaran shows the origin of the personsga 
He is old Chaion, the ferryman of hell, whom Viigil 
lepreoents with a disordered beard, flaming eyes, a dirty 
garment cast over his shoulder, and an oar in his hand^ 
which served him to keep off the crowd of the dead.^ 
In the alteration to which the Etruscans subject him in 
order to transform him into the tormentor of souls, 
they have still imitated Greece, whom, it would seem, 
they were unable to do without When Polygnotus 
wiidied to represent Erynomos, the demon of putrefac- 
tion, it occurred to him to give him a dark blue colour 
like that of the flies which infest meat But with 
Greek artists these are but the fancies of a moment 
Their caprice satisfied, they soon abandoned them in 
order to return to simplicity and nature. In painting 
hell, they have as much as possible replaced the mon- 
sters by allegories — ^Terror, Grief, Sleep, etc — which 
gives them an opportunity to depict noble attitudes and 
beautiful forms. The Etruscans, on the contrary, have 
plunged into the horrible, and their imagination has 
taken pleasure in the most repulsive spectacles. It is 
evident that this community, in growing old, ^avc itself 
up to the terrors of the otiier life. It takes pU^asure in 
peopling that other world with Aionsters, and makes it 
a place of dread It invents all kinds of tortures for 
the dead, and supposes that in becoming unhappy they 

> ^n,, VI. 2W. 
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prodigal in 
are no 
on Uk vrnDs of Uieir loaibe» bat are re- 
placedtya o en oa oC»nrteK. A tomb d t ac ow e d at Ynl^ C 
by Akxandie Vnmqaa is a d orn e d with exedlent paint- 
ingi» ocnapaiabfe in execntion with the finest remaining 
to as frasa antiqnitj: The snlgect was drawn faom the 
lUm^ bnt by a strange aad fa^gnbrions caprice the aitist 
has seen fit to dioose firom the Homeric poem that some 
which shocks as the most — that where Achilles, baring 
taken twelire noble and bca^e Trojans in the SiTer 
Xanthe, brings them "like yoong fawns trembling with 
fear " and with his own hand immolates them at the 
oj tomb of his friend Pftrodns. Kcmer seems only to 
speak with rqragnanoe of this action of Ids hero, and 
condemns faim in relating it " Achilles." he tells ns, 
''was shaken by sombre and cniel thoo^ts." How 
happens it that several centuries after, in the full Uoom 
of cirilixation, a painter has chosen to reproduce pre- 
cisely what the simple poet of a barbarous age would 
have palliated? He even seems to have found the 
subject not repulsive enough for him, for he has felt it 
necessary to add to it the hideous and bestial figure of 
Charun. The demon stands beside Achilles, and seems 
to incite him to accomplish the bloody immolation. 
This sinister personage evidently troubled the imagina- 
tion of the Etruscans. They were indeed so terrified 
at it themselves that they believed other people would 
be afraid of it likewise. Titus Lirius relates that in 
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their fi^iU wkh the Bomaas ib diieaoe of thesr 



'^'wiUi bbuiiig tMches. with aeip ca u in their tiafe aad 
atpects of buj,"^ — thai is to aaj, fnitaA-g aa lar as 
poaaibla their Chanin. Is it not caiiocs thai das 
oouutiy, which four or fire ceotmies befoae Chiisl cam- 
oerned itadf ao msch with the other lile and made aoch 
horriUe pictmea of heD and ita inhalatazita. should be 
the one wfaere^ in the Middk Agea» the poem of Buite 
and the t ieac o e a of Oicagna were p ioduecd ? In ererj 
epoch the Deril filled it with the same terrors. 

IIL 
THK PAnrnKGS or the tombs thk oslt mejixs we hate 

OF BB00MI5G AOQUADTTED WITH ETBUSCAS CITILIZA- 
TI09 — ASCSEST TOMBS — ^THET DO SOT DIFrEB FBOM 
THOSE OF OTHEB FTAUA^ BACE8 — ^THB DATE AT WHICH 
WB FIHD AMBEB, AXD WHT WB CEASB TO FI5D rr A 
UTTLB LATBB — FASI Dl BUOCHMEO NEMO — IB- 
FLUEBCI OF THE CABTHAGEBIABS — ^AT WHAT MOMENT 
IT MUST HATE BEGUV — HATE WE A BIGHT TO INFEB 
FBOM THE PBESE9CE OF PH(E!nCIA5 OBJECTS IX THE 
TOMBS OF ETBUBIA THE EASTEBB ORIGIK OF THE 
ETBUSCAKS ? — ^THE IBFLUEXCE OF GBEECE — ^AT WHAT 
EPOCH WAS IT EXEBaSED? — CAN fF BE SAID THAT 
ETBUSCAK ART XEVER POSSESSED ORIGIXALITT ? — 
PACmXGS AT CCERE — DECADENCE AND END OF 
ETRUSCAN ART. 

What gives a peculiar value to these tombs and their 
paintings, and explains the interest taken in their study, 
is the drcomstance that they alone at the present day can 

» VII. 17. 
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mdi die Bta«HM^ffipe fcHv tkeirlii^D^e; b«t this 
hat kilfaarto wtmmmmi a liddle. Scaeoee hat in on 
dajs tadcbdl faiiMiMi ai^M en Uj man diScoIt^ and 
aolrcdtliaa. Sfcc wafc Ifce i« a ni|4iiM gimiren oa the 
momnaf fa of ^srpt aad AmjnM^ wmi At has fomd 
again the la%ami of die FeniaBi» and l es Un ed their 
sacred booka. The BUvacan txmgmt did not seem to 
be more nn jieldii ^ It was spoken or anderatood down 
to the time of the Bobhuii Empire. Manj of their 
inscriptions remain to ns^ whose characters are easj to 
read; and as thej are all epitaphs, their meaning ma j be 
approximatiTdy gnesaed. So it cannot be said that no 
one understands them. On the oontrsiy, eveiybodj 
flatters himself that he can explain them; bnt eadi 
explains than in a difiierait manner, which b wwse 
than not nnderstanding. In realitj. when we woold 
analyse scientificall j. distingnish the Terb &om the 
noon, and seek the exact sense of the words, eveiything 
escapes us. After a oentoiy of efforts we are no further 
advanced than Lanxi, when in 1789 he pnUisbed his 
work entitled Saggio di limgua BinutxL It was im- 
possible not to nooridi some hopes when fifteen yeara 
ago it was known that a distinguished savant, W, 
Corssen, known for his fine worics on the old Latin 
tongue, was about to apply the sagacity of his mind 
and the certainty of his method to the interpretation of 
Etruscan. But Corssen was not more fortunate than 
othera He died^one may say, in harness, and his book, 
which was published after his death, has only added a 
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few hypoUieses more to those alread j ventared. How- 
ever mortifying the avowal, it mutt be owned that 
Science has this time been beaten. We must therefore 
resign oorsdves to ignorance, and wait until some new 
^iaooveiy allows our philologists to try their fortune 
under better conditions. 

Since the inscriptions remain undecipherable, we 
have no other means of entering this unknown world 
than bj the study of the only monuments it has left us 
— that is to say, the tombs, with the articles that 
furnish and the frescoes which decorate them. But 
the tombs can only be of any use to us if we manage to 
fix their age. Until we have established a kind of 
ehronolQgy between them, and distinguished the ancient 
from the more recent ones, we can deduce no conclu- 
sions as to the history of development and progress of 
the race who built them. Unfortunately this work is 
not only indispensable, but also very delicate The 
monuments of Etruria having been almost always 
imitated from foreign models, it is by comparing them 
with those of Egypt, Assyria, and Greece that we may 
hope to find out to what epoch and to what school they 
belong. Those who undertake to make these com- 
parisons must therefore bear in mind and before their 
eyes all the works of antiquity. Add that the relation 
between the original and the copy is usually very diffi- 
cult to seize. . It is often a deteil insignificant in appear- 
ance — the arrangement of a dress, the ornamentetion of 
a piece of furniture, a feature, a line in the face or the 
costume, which causes the imitation to be guessed and 
the original to be found again. The undertaking 
was very difficult; it required very sagacious critical 
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power mod mm niiiiilf of kBoiria^geL I dunk, lioweva; 
that it nuy be mkl to have a aco wd ed admiimbly. 

It is tnm llMt aiBQiig these toabe tlie most aocieot 
are essj to distiiiguhL Hare antaqmtj betrsTS itself 
b J oeitmin s^gns^ sad error b not possible^ Of Imte yesis 
the excsTstioiis at Oometo have brooght to light a great 
niunber which go bad: to a raj distant epoch. Thej 
are all composed of a roand hole a mHie and a half 
broad and from two to three mkres deepi At the 
bottom of this kind of wdl was placed the nm con- 
taining the ashes of the deceased. In ordinaiy sepulchres 
it rests directl j on the earth, bat it has sometimes been 
enclosed in a kind of roand or square redinent, for its 
better protection.^ Around the funeral urn, the piety 
of the survivors has placed divers objects which must 
have then been precious. There are necklaces, brace- 
lets, bronse fibuUe ; and there are also vases of a grey 
or blackish colour, made of a somewhat impure clay, 
and formed by hand. Some of these vases are without 
any ornament whatever, while others hsve lines in the 
form of circles or squares, traced i^xm the fresh day 
with a pointed instrument This is what is called, in 
the language of archaaologists, the geometrical decora- 
tion. Almost all important museums contain these 
primitive vases ; and although they are not very beauti- 
ful, I must own that I cannot look upon them without 
a certain emotion. This, then, is how the taste for art 
first manifested itself in man. These clumsily traced 



^ In the MoMO CiTioo Jntt eftablithed at Bolo|niat ander tbe in- 
telligent direction of M. Oomdint, the happy plan haa been followed 
of placing eome of theee tombe with all tbe objecte thej contained. It 
!• a Torj cori«q« and mgvt inftmetifip ezhibitioiu 
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lines proTS that to provide for his nourishment and his 
safetj no longer suffioed him ; that he was sensible of a 
want to beautify the utensils which served his needs ; 
that beyond the necessary he caught a glimpse of some- 
thing else, and began to feel the value of the useless. 
It is a new instinct revealing itself in him, and which 
will not cease to grow and become more perfect. In 
these rough designs lay ingermed all the progress of 
the fature. If, after having glanced at these humble 
beginnings, we can connect them with the marvellous 
paintings of the white lecythes of Athens, we shall 
embrace at a glance the way which human industry 
travelled in a few centuries. 

The study of these ancient sepulchres suggests some 
important reflections. First of all, it must be remarked 
that neither iron nor gold is found. This is a proof 
that they belong to a time when these metals were 
unknown, or at least very rare, and they probably go 
back to the epoch when the Age of Bronze finishes and 
the Age of Iron begins. In what are called the terremare 
of Northern Italy, some remains of villages built on 
piles in the first times of the Age of Bronze have been 
discovered. Among all sorts of detritus, fragments of 
pottery remained, which were carefully collected. It 
has been found that the vases discovered at Cometo 
are only an improvement on those met with in the 
terremare of Emilia. Here, then, thanks to them, is a 
gap filled up We now possess the whole series of the 
generations who have inhabited Italy, and we see the 
march of progress uninterruptedly, from the most utter 
barbarism down to the most complete civilization. 
Jjdt us i|d4 that th^ n^e of thes^ vases was not peculiar 
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to Corneto; they have been foimd at Bologna (the 
ancient FeUina), at Cervetri (Ocnrs), at Fdo (AUium). at 
Orvieto (FWttiiii) — in short, all over Etruria. There 
is nothing in this to excite our saiprise, for it is natural 
enough that cities of the same race should possess the 
same industry. What is really astonidiing is that 
similar vases exist among Itdian races of a diflferent 
origin from that of the Etruscans. Of late years the 
taste for archaaological studies has greatly spread in 
Italy, and every city having been seized with an ardent 
desire to know its past, excavations have been carried 
(m methodically from one end of the peninsula to 
the other. We may say that neaily everywhere, 
when the deep stratum containing the most ancient 
tombs has been penetrated, the soil has rendered the 
same kind of remains. What has been discovered at 
Cometo has also been found in the old cemeteries of 
Campania, of Picenum, of the Sabina, of Latium,^ and of 
Bome, in the sepulchres of the Esquiline and the YiminaL 
What must we conclude from this? That the races who 
then shared Italy were less separated from each other, 
and less unlike than we are tempted to believe. Their 
frontiers were not rigorously dosed, and merchants 
passed through bearing the utensils necessary to life, 
and the ornaments which adorn it There were then, 
even in this primitive and savage epoch, some elements 
of commerce — that is to say, some elements of civiliza- 
tion. The chief difTerence between these peoples is the 

^ The cuttom of giTing liinenl orna the form of little eahine waa 
thought to be peenliar to lAtimii ; and until latelj una of thia kind 
had only been fennd in the territory of Alba. Some hwn, liow«?tar| 
jnat been found at Ooniato aiaetly aimilsr to tboao of l^tfomt • 
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greater or less rapidity with which these germs developed 
among them. There are some for whom this first period 
lasted longer, while others passed through all the stages 
more rapidly. One is tempted to believe that directly 
Italy was conquered by the Romans it became quite 
Soman, and that being reduced by the same domina- 
tion, all its peoples to6k to living the same lif& This 
is a delusion that must be got rid ol There are some 
whose position and whose character long defended them 
against the influence of the Imperial city. We must 
picture to ourselves that in this large country, which 
now seems to us so enlightened and so prosperous, there 
still remained islets of barbarity, as it were, in the 
midst of the general culture. History cannot teach us 
this, for it does not descend to such details, but Archaeo- 
logy reveals it It puts this persistence of ancient 
customs, this struggle of the local mind, obstinately 
resisting the language and usages of Home, vividly 
before our eyes. In some recent excavations at Este 
(the ancient AtesU\ tombs were discovered containing 
vases of rather rough make, and inscriptions in the old 
dialect of the country. One would think they dated two 
or three centuries before our era, had not a medal of 
Augustus been found in one of them. It is clear that 
these countries had not quite submitted to Roman 
influence at the end of the Republic. It was the Empire 
which united in the same civilization first Italy, and 
then all the world. 

Etruria had progressed much more rapidly. Above 
all, Tarquinii, near the ocean, and seeming from her 
mountain height to call the stranger to her, was early 

visited by bold merchants who brought her Uie products 
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of their industry. So her progress was very rapid. A 
curious tomb, discovered not long since, enables this to 
be verified. In one of those cylindrical holes of which 
I have just spoken, above the cinerary urn at the 
bottom, was found a stone sarcophagus, containing the 
remains of a little girl whose body was not burnt ; and 
witli the poor child they buried all her jewellery. This 
chiefly consists of rings and necklaces of bronze, only 
differing from those of the preceding epoch by their 
more skilful workmanship. But there are also some 
gold ornaments, and some pieces of amber. This tomb, 
placed so dose to the other, and doubtless belonging to 
nearly the same epoch, marks a first step in that career 
of luxury and elegance in which Etruria was to stop no 
more. 

I would it were possible, a propos of the amber 
ornaments in this tomb and in many others of the 
same period, to analyse in detail a memoir of Dr 
Helbig touching the employment of this precious 
substance in ancient times. It is an interesting 
chapter of this history of ancient commerce, which also 
has a bearing on that of Greek art The few words I 
may say on this work will show its importance. 
Dr Helbig b^ns by confirming the particulars which 
the ancients give us touching the origin of this 
amber. It travelled by land, passing through the 
whole of Germany, tribe by tribe. The Ehdne took it 
to the great erUrepdl at Marseilles, whence it was 
distributed among the Hellenic nations, and it entered 
Italy by Pannonia and Venetia. The banks of the Po 
seem to have always been the centre of this commerce 
whence it penetrated among the peoples of Italy. 
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Amber is not fooBd in the tombs reachipg back to the 
Age of Bronze, bat a little later it abounds. Goquetry 
and superstition united to augment its 'vaiue. Orna- 
ments were made of it to set off the b^fUljr of women, 
and amoletB to preserve them from Uirsat diseases and 
the effects of the evil eye. What is most curious is that 
it did not long hold its own. In many parts, and espe- 
cially among the richer and more civilised people, amber 
suddenly passed out of fashion. After having been 
found in abundance among tombs of a certain antiquity, 
it is no longer seen in more recent ones — that is to say, 
at the very moment when, international relations 
becoming more frequent, it was easier and less costly to 
preserve. It is a strange fact, of which Dr Helbig 
has been the first to give us the reason. According to 
him, all is explained by the ascendency acquired by 
Greece over the Italians. Greece never cared to 
execute her masterpieces in amber, and it is easy to 
understand why. ^ It is a fundamental principle 
of Art," Dr Helbig tells us, ''to subordinate the 
material to the adequate expression of the idea.'' In 
order that it may entirely obey the will of the artist, it 
must have no exigencies of its own. Well, amber only 
produces its full effect under certain conditions, and if 
certain properties are respected which are peculiar to 
it. It does not then lend itself with docility to all 
that one would fain do with it It has this disadvan- 
tage : its transparency and the brilliancy of its surface 
mar the clear perception of forms. This is what made 
the Greeks averse to amber. It is from a similar 
motive that, although they use opaque glass, they never 
employ the transparent material. They know that the 
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Imlter does not adink of perfecdj dear and defined 
forss being given to objects, and that when thef are 
looked at, the lines of the reTerae mingling with those 
of the bont piodace a coofoaed whole. It most^ how- 
eirer. be remaiked that thej were not always of this 
way of thinking. In the Homeric age, when flicjr did 
not know these refinements, thej esteemed it mnch, 
and need it in their jewelleiy. One of the soiton of 
the ntsmAimmt Ttodope can think of no better means of 
sedoction than to olfer her * a gold neddaoe with beads 
of amber, which is like the son." Thej ceased to prire 
it directly a more elevated sentinient of art awoke among 
them. They commonicated their repagnance for this 
rebellions material to all the pec^les subject to their 
influence, which proves to what a degree their tastes 
dominated those who learned from them, and what 
faithful disciples they made of their imitators. In 
Etruria, in Latium, in Campania, so long as Greek art 
flourishes, amber is absent from the tombs. It only 
becomes fashionable again at the beginning of the 
Roman Empire. Professor Helbig infers that at this 
moment classic traditions are about to be lost ; and his 
conclusion is legitimate. DoubUess people prided 
themselves then on a passionate love of Art, and the 
number of amateurs who paid dearly for statues and 
pictures was never greater ; but their taste is no longer 
80 pure. The extraordinary and the costly are more 
sought after than the beautiful. Precious materials are 
loved for themselves, because of the price they cost, 
and they are employed in works for which they are 
uusuited. In arcliitecture, for example, peperino and 
travertine, the fine stones which served' for. the con- 
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stnictaon of the majestic monumeiits ef . Rome, aie 
disdiinttd ; wlute marble itself seems too bare and oDld ; 
and jMm far-distant countries rare stones and marbles 
are aeot for, porphyry and obsidian, to surprise the 
eje and strike the imagination by thh riclmess of the 
materials. That amber should profit 'by this change in 
public taste is easy to understand. The infatuation 
inspired by it reached its climax under Nero. It being 
found that it did not arrive in sufficiently large 
quantities, a Boman knight was sent expressly across 
Germany, as far as the North Sea, to stimulate the 
commerce in it It was made into necklaces, rings, 
and bracelets for the toilet, into statuettes to adorn the 
house, and in the heats of summer amber balls were 
held in the hand, to refresh and perfume at the same 
time In the rough, or worked, it was used everywhere, 
and the Emperor Heliogabalus grieved that he had not 
enough to pave the streets through which he must pass. 
Let us return to the tombs of Etruria, and to 
the attempt which has been made to classify these 
according to their age. We stopped at the point 
when amber and gold made their first appearance, 
and when the brown vases with geometrical designs 
begin to assume less crude forms. The follow- 
ing epoch presents a more sensible progress. It is 
then we meet for the first time those beautiful black 
vases called by the Italians *'vasi di hivcchero neroj' 
first quite smooth and then ornamented with reliefs. 
They must have been regarded as marvels of elegance 
among people who had but just become acquainted 
with the precious metals, and who were wont to content 
themselves with their primitive pottery. Later, when 
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nd ifiD nto dacrediL We see that it 
the fope ef BoBetob^ at 
* nd tket Ifiutial was 
that a p o weifu l king, 
withiL^ 
aie isuMl eonlaiii madi 
far a mnaMiit airest 
af hard aUioe, jewds 
of Terr ddioate ■iMlMiliin> aad perfaiae laws orna- 
aBMfiU?il wiih sCiaB(ge %ues. Winged sphinxes are 
seea ; fantasoc beasts ; sdff persou^es in little tonics, 
like those coTering the obelidcs; thic^-set, bearded 
giants hv^ing lions br the paw. as in the bas-rdie£i of 
the palaces of NineTeh. The origin of these objects is 
not doubt! ttL We have befaie oar ejes the prodnds of 
an Oriental ait^ and we recognise at once in their jewels 
and these Tases impoitations bom Assjrria^ IBgjpi^ or 
some neighbonriog nation. How is it that thej come 
so hir, to be bniied in Italian sepoldires ? Osn we find 
out who undsitook to brii^ them, bj what road thejr 
travelled, and to what date this first invasioa of the 
East goes back? Grave problons these, which were 
long discussed, and whose solution is now fcHeseen. 

First of all, it is certain that the Etruscans did not 
receix'e them direct from ESgypt or Assyria. The 
^yptians, whom Professor Helbig styles ''the most 
hydrophobic nation of the ancient worid,"* did not 
willingly venture on these long voyages. As for 
Assyria, its natural frontiers were at some distance 



' XIY. 98. TIm Loorre MuMuin coDtaiaM a great Bomber of thMt 
" foft di hueckero 
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fmn th^ MaditeiTaHem, whiifh it only touched at 
moments and as tte result of ephemeral conquests. 
But between Assyria apd Egypt tlieiHs ^waa a nation who 
undertook to trade for its n^ghbours, vfl the Phoeni- 
cians. Uninveatrve themselves, they excelled in making 
use of Uie inventions of others. Like the genuine 
tiaffickers Uiey are, they have not, so far as they them- 
selves are concerned, any care for originality; they 
simply manufacture at home and send abroad goods 
that are sure to find a market As those from Egypt 
and Assyria seem to please foreigners, they imitate, 
sometimes also spoiling them, and spread .them thromgh 
the entire world. So thus they came into all the 
countries where we find them tlirough this inter- 
mediary. Greece herself, in spite of the superiority 
of her genius, of which she was always conscious, and 
although she had already produced great poets, was first 
tributary to Oriental art, and it is in imitating that 
she learned to surpass it Much more then did the 
Italians, less happily gifted by nature and less intrinsi- 
cally rich, undergo its charm. It must be remarked « 
that the Latins welcomed it not less warmly than the 
Etruscans. In 1876, near Palestrina, the ancient 
Praeneste, a veritable treasure was found, composed of 
objects formed of gold, silver, ivory, amber, bronze, 
glass, or iron, and containing vases, tripo<Is, jewellery, 
arms, and utensils of all kinds; above all, cups, of 
which one is decorated inside with different subjects 
chiselled in relief. This is assuredly one of the most 
curious pieces of Oriental goldsmiths' work wo possess.^ 

^ This eup has been ttudied by M. ClenDont, GannAu, in bia work 
entitled Flmoffcrie phinicitnnc. 
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Tluit these cups, these vases, and this jeweUery was 
brought into Italy by the Phoeniciaos can be the less 
doubted from the fact that one of the objects found at 
Palestrina bears a Phcenician inscription. But what 
Phc&nicians do we mean ? Under that name two 
peoples may be understood, whose destinies were very 
diflTerent, although their origin was the same. One of 
them inhabited the borders of Asia ; the other, an olT- 
spring of the firsts had established itself in Africa. Did 
the merchandise we find again in Italy come from Tyre 
or from Carthage? Dr Helbig answers without 
hesitation that they came from Carthage. The chief 
reason he has for his belief is that we know of no 
relations entertained by the people of Tyre wiUi the 
Italic races, whereas it is certain that the Carthaginians 
frequented the ports of the peninsula, and brought 
thitlier the products of their industry. Supposing the 
hypothesis to be sure, we at the same time succeeded 
in fixing with great probability the epoch when this 
commerce was carried on. Dr Helbig thinks him- 
self justified in affirming that it does not go back 
further than the seventh or eighth century before our" 
era. In the sixth century the relations between the 
Carthaginians and the Italians became closer. They 
united to oppose the progress of the Greeks, who were 
masters of Southern Italy, and wished to push their 
dominion further. It cannot be doubted that clever 
traders like the Carthaginians profited by this ciroum- 
stance to place their wares favourably. They did not 
like war for its own sake, cared but Httle for glory, and 
only sought conquests or alliances with a view to 
cheating outlets for commerce. So we find that at the 
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arid' of Om siifth oestuiy tliey signed WKh the young 
Boman l^^public a treatr^ "of oofHnerce, -a translation 
of whtdi ''iV>iybi«s bas px%serted for us. Rome was 
tken of Tery small iatipbrtanoe ; but whAi one is astute, 
one must foresee all, -and Cartkage m^nt to prepare 
the future for herself. It is in consequence of this 
treaty, and of the alliance wiUi the Etruscans, that the 
Carthaginian ships, certain of not being molested, brought 
into Italy all those precious objects with which the con- 
temporaries of Brutus and Porsenna adorned themselves 
during their lives, and which, after death, were buried 
with them. The sixth century before our era, and the 
banning of the fifth, are then the epoch when this 
commerce was the most active ; and it is, above all, to 
this moment that it is natural to attribute those great 
importations of Oriental objects found in the tombs of 
Italy.^ And this settles a question. Everybody knows 
how many discussions have been raised, and how many 
hypotheses started, with r^ard to Uie origin of the 
Etruacana The presence among them of objects of 
Oriental make has often been invoked in these discus- 
sions as a decisive argument It was for many savants 



' Francois Lenonn«nt, while generally accepting Dr Helbig't 
opinions, labjectt them, however, to a restriction. He thinks that 
some of these apparently Oriental objects were brought into Italy, not 
by the Carthaginians, bat by the Greeks. The Greeks also imitated 
the East, and at this moment the products of Ionian industry did 
not much differ from those of the Asiatics. Lenormant bfought 
home from Vulei and Cerretri vases whose style seemed at first sight 
abaolntely Egyptian or Phoenician. But on obserring the paintings 
on them more closely, it is perceived that they depict purely Greek 
fables. According to him, then, even in this primitive commerce we 
must give some place to the Greeks. 
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a manifest proof that Herodotus was right in saying 
they came from Lydia. " See," they used to say, " how 
faithful they have remained to the art of their ooantry. 
In leaving Asia, they evidently brought the taste with 
them, and kept it in their new fatherland." This seem- 
ingly victorious argument has now no longer any foroe. 
We know at what moment the Etruscans received 
among them the products of the East, and who taught 
them to know and love theuL They had then already 
been several centuries in Italy, and had had plenty of 
time to forget their origin. So the favour with which 
they received the merchandise brought them by the 
Carthaginians is not accounted for, as is asserted, by 
the charm of memory, but by the attraction of novelty. 
It is a mistake to think they had piously preser\^ed 
Oriental custom from the day when they quitted their 
native land. I have just shown that we possess monu- 
ments moro ancient, and nearer the period when they 
entered Italy; and these monuments contain nothing 
recalling the East It is certain, then, that the influence 
of Asia upon the art and industry of the {Jtruscans has 
nothing to do with the problem of their origin. This, 
I repeat, is a settled question. We still remain in 
ignorance as to their race and the country they came 
from,^ but the ground is cleared of an hypothesis, which 
will make the solution of the problem more easy. 

We are coming to a revolution which took place in 
Etruscan art The vessels of Carthage must have met 

^ In our dayt one is inclined to tliink there is no truth in the 
pretty story of Herodotus, and that the Etruscans probably came by 
way of the Alps. But of the race to which they belonged we are in 
abeolate ignorance. 
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in the ports of Etruria Uiose of the Gredcs, and the 
merchants of the two countries pl^tahly entered into a 
sharp competition with each .otfiec ' Jhe relations of 
the Etruscans with Greece began very eaAy, and of thb 
we have a certain proof. Dr l|ellii^ has shown by 
ingenious deductions that they must have become 
acquainted with writing about the eighth century aa, 
and we know that they had it from the Greeka The 
alphabet they used is that of the Phoenicians, but in- 
creased by the letters which the Greeks had added. So 
that before the seventh century b.c. they knew Greece, 
entertained relations with her, and had already been to 
her school. If her influence over them was not at first 
sovereign, it is because she herself had not yet found 
her way, and was still content to imitate Egypt and 
Assyria. But she was not made to remain long sub- 
servient to the foreigner. Her natural originality 
ended by re-awaking, and she brought to every market 
the products of a freer, younger, more living art, in 
which the West recognised her genius. Etruria was 
seduced before ^e other Italian nations, and from that 
moment she ceased to copy the East, and imitated 
Greece. 

Greek art is chiefly represented in Etruria by sepul- 
chral frescoes; and they were all painted under her 
influence. Those of Corneta being more numerous, and 
having all been executed in the same place and under 
the same local influences, it is easier to compare them 
with each other, and in comparing them to arrive at a 
classification. This work, begun by Prof. Brunn, has been 
pursued with still greater rigour and success by Dr 
Helbig. His judgment is determined by reasons of 
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many kiads, some of them imther Kfl^ging to the 
domain of taste, while others aie derived tiom his 
eniditioiL A painting bean its date in the manner of 
its executiony and a practised critic, on looking at it» 
can tell tiie period of art it belongs to and the school 
that {Nrodooed it Bat tiiis sort of intoition is not' 
enough. In order that the critic's decision may be 
accepted without contest^ it is well for it to be based 
upon mors predse proofs. The processes used by the 
artist in the details of his work may funush them to 
him. We see, for example, that Pliny says of 
PolygQOtus: Primus mMlieres tralucida vesle pinxii;^ 
so that as often as we see apicture with this transparent 
clothing which allows the forms to be guessed, we have 
a right to suppose it posterior to Polygnotus. Precious 
indications may sometimes be drawn from a drcum- 
stance which at first seems trivial. Thus in tiie Tomba 
del Vasi Depinti the artist has represented the interior of 
an Etruscan house. Vases are arranged on a table or on 
the floor. Their form is elegant^ and they bear black 
figures on a reddish ground. This detail, to which we. 
do not at first pay great attention, is not without interestl' 
We know pretty nearly about what century this kind 
of decoration came into fashion for painted vases, and 
when it was replaced by red figures on a black ground ; 
so we are here in possession of an approximate date. 
With the help of these indications, and of many 
others which I am obliged to omit, Dr Helbig has 
established that the oldest tombs of Cometo are not 
anterior to the middle of the fifth century &c. This is 

! HiM. Nat.. XXXV. 9 (86). 
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a rwy important Ksnlt for the histoiy of the art and 
ei>Slization of Etruria. 

He -has also shown, by the progne^ remarked among 
the Eresooes, Uiat Greek art was not {ntroduced among 
the Etmscans suddenly ; that it penetrated little by 
little, insinuating itself more and more every day, and 
becoming more and more dominant, until the moment 
when it triumphed, vnthout dispute and without a rivaL 
The history of these various phases would be an 
interesting study. It would perhaps show that after 
having exalted the Etruscans too highly, we now give 
them a worse reputation than they deserve. Pro! 
Mommsen, their great enemy, compares them to the 
Chinese, who are incapable of finding anything for 
Uiemselves, and will only allow them " the secondary 
genius of imitation," while even as imitators he puts 
them below all the other Italian peoples who were 
inspired by Greek art But we are going to show that 
there was an epoch when they were not quite the slaves 
of their teachers, and when they knew how to put a 
certain odginality into their imitation. We possess at 
Paris paintings which show us what the Etruscans 
oould do when they dared to trust to their own genius. 
One of the most interesting rooms in the old Mus^ 
Napoleon IIL, at the Louvre, is that in which some of 
Uie most beautiful antiquities have been placed that 
come to us from ancient Coere. The public lingers 
willingly there, to look at a large sarcophagus occupying 
the middle of the room, and on which two personages, 
a husband and his wife, lie half reclined. Their strange 
costumes, their animated faces, their little bright eyes, 
attract the attention of all who pass. This itself is a 
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Teiy curiou apeounen of Siniscftii ait ; tmt itiU man 
carious ooes are to be seen i& the g^an casesL Some 
teira-ootta dite have been placed theie» which fonned 
the liniDg of ancient tombs. These aie covered with 
paintings execoted after the manner of the ardiaic 
school, and on the model of Uie old masters of Oreeoe. 
The gestures of the personages are sti£^ the forms durnqr, 
the extremities of the hands incredibly elongated, the 
drapeiy regular and heavy. When sitting, they look 
like wooden figures that have been bent in order to pat 
them on the chairs ; vdien they stand, their attitude is 
contrary to all static laws, and one can see that they 
will fall if they b^n to walk. All these defects do not 
prevent them from being perfectly lifelike, and such is 
the attraction of life, that we look at them with 
pleasure, in spite of the imperfections of tiiis primitive 
painting. One of these scenes stouck me above alL It 
represents twc aged men seated opposite to each other 
on those seats handed down by the Etruscans to the 
Bomans, and which became Uie annuli chairs. One of 
them, who seems to be Uie gravest and most important^ 
holds a kind of sceptre in his hand. He is speaking, 
and the other listens. The latter, listening figure leans 
his chin upon his hand in a natural attitude of medita* 
tion; a profound melancholy is impressed upon his 
features. It is someone in affliction, whom a friend is 
consoling for a cruel loss he has suffered Towards the 
top of the picture a little winged figure, a woman 
covered with a long red robe which hides her fcet^ flies 
in space towards the two old men. She represents Uie 
soul of the dead coming to assist at the conversation of 
which she is the subject — a touching idea certain to come 
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to this people so bccufMed witli the future life. Pec^e 
tt) ^Onvifio^ tHfatie^stence oontinues beyond tlie tofaib 
were naturally tiroiigfat to believe that our dieriAed 
deadiisten every time we speak of thetii. 

Oeitalnly' evetythii^ in this picture is not^rfgiiial, the 
painter imitates the processes of a foreign art ; but one 
feels that he is their master, and that he appropriates 
them freely to his thoughts. The sentiment is his, and 
he renders it as he feels it When looking on these 
beautiful frescoes of Coere, and others scattered among 
the Italian museums, it is impossible not to own that 
the nation which in those remote times possessed 
artists capable of thus reproducing life, and giving to 
the figures they drew this air of simple reality, were 
capable of going further, and creating a national art 
It seems to me even that we can guess from these 
b^nnings what would have been the dominant 
character of Etruscan art, could it have developed itself 
in liberty. It would, doubtless, have cared but little 
for the ideal ; it would not too eagerly have sought after 
dignity and grandeur. We have seen that in the fres- 
coes of the tombs the artists love to paint scenes of real 
life — games, hunts, and feasts — which they depict as 
they see them, without any attempt to ennoble them in 
execution ; that their personages are portraits, and that 
not only do they try to make them as like as possible, 
but they endeavour to reproduce the least details of 
costume. This anxiety to copy the reality exactly is 
80 natural to the Etruscan artists that it is found 
among the sculptors as well as among the painters. 
On visiting the room where the sarcophagi are collected 
in the museum at Cometo, one experiences a strange 
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impreasioo. The dmd ue mmnpiimm iepwacu ted 
sUciched fall kogth npoo their tombs as thejr sie 
OQ the psYements of oar catbednds^ mud sometimes 
raised apoo their elbows. The sitists have been 
carefal to give them a religioas attitade: men and 
women hold a patera in their hands» as if death had 
sorprised them while they were engaged in "^^^"g a 
sacrifice. But in spite of the gravity of the act they 
were accomplishing, their faces are frequently valgpLi: 
The attire and the lower part of the body are often 
treated with elegance. The sculptor most have had 
books of models, and have prepared in advance and at 
leisure those parts of his work which did not change. 
The face is that of the dead. The artist added it at the 
last moment, and reproduced it with perfect fidelity. 
When he has old men or women to represent, he does 
not spare us any of the deformities inflicted by age 
upon the human face. He shows us with complacency 
the furrows of the brow, the projection of the features, 
the hanging flesh, the flabby breasts, and the skinny 
necks. This realism, sometimes coarse, at times power- 
ful, was the tendency of Etruscan artists ; and this is 
the way they would have continued, had they followed 
their natural instincts, to the end. 

But they turned aside from it in order to draw 
nearer to Greek art So long as Greece had only sent 
them the works of her first masters, full of inexperience 
and gropings, their admiration had not been sufficiently 
strong to paralyse all originality. But when the 
masterpieces came, the seduction was so strong that 
they quite forgot themselves. In the presence of these 
marvels they were completely subdued and vanquished. 
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•ad only tho^jhk rf icfrndwus tkfciL Ik HtfM«c 
flMBCi QS ioBov die ew amvc uh nm pownl 
JnHognoe of Greeoe in the fi q B o o of OctBcteL 
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wringliid. Bot u the foDowin^ Greeoe ralet with 
onfivided swmy. Her Tietofy is lereeled bj the 
praeenoe of eoenee ewd pfieumgee butiowod fmn the 
Hdoieric poems, bj the empkijnMnt of the nade, mud 
hf the idmlistic diSirsftfT of the peintingi In the 
school of the Greeks, the teste of the Etroscsn sitiit 
hacomes more refined and his hand more skilfiiL His 
defects dissppesr or diminidi, he prodnoes more elegsnt 
works, bat his inspiration is no longer so sinoere. He 
temporises his natnral qoalities, and does not succeed 
in eqnalling thoee of his masters. Soon decadence is 
▼isiUe. It is already seen at Cometo, in the Poly- 
phemns of the Tomba del Oreo. The defeat of Tarqninii 
and its snbmissioD to the B(»nans made it irreparableL 
There hiqppened then in Italy what we again see going 
on before oar eyes. All those little cities which had 
preserved a distinct physiognomy so long as they 
remained free and sovereign, those smaU capitals of 
small states, where a certain activity of mind reigned, 
which cultivated art and formed independent schools, 
were absorbed in the great Boman unit Life, as usual, 
was borne towards the centre. The municipalities, 
carried away in the general movement, with their eyes 
fixed upon Borne, no longer had any character of their 
own, and the little originality that Etruscan art had 
left finally disappeared. 

H 
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This it the most important thing we leern from the 
lateet works upon the Etruscans. These works, as we 
have just seen, embrace all their hisUny. Withont 
leanng the hill of Cometo, we may have the spectacle 
of all the levolutions that this mysterious race passed 
through from its advent into Central Italy down to its 
defeat by the Bomans. Doubtless all is not completed. 
There remain in this history conjectures to verify, gaps 
to fill up, and we may be sure that the excavations, 
which continue, will add much to our knowledge. Yet the 
great lines are traced, and we hold the sequence of the 
chief facts. We have even succeeded in fixing some 
rather probable facts in the midst of this daric night 
We know pretty nearly at what date Etruria began to 
undergo Phoenician influence, and when Oreek art was 
revealed to her. These results are not, perhaps, so 
striking and unforeseen as certain discoveries. They 
were attained slowly by dint of minute observations, by 
the eflbrts of assiduous labour, by collecting the shreds 
of vases, by scrutinising old texts, and by ^ma— ing 
small facts. This road seems long to the impatient^ . 
and pleases not the makers of brilliant generalisations. "^ ^ 

Of the erudite sciences it is the usual mode ci pro- 
gression : they walk by small steps, but they advance 
always, and one cannot measure the road they have 
made in these few years and despise them. We have 
suflTered many disappointments in our day, and we have 
more than once been forced to abandon hopes whoee 
realisation seemed ceitain. Science alone has kept all 
her promises. It is needless to recall here all the light 
she has thrown upon the past since the beginning of 
this century ; the study I have just made shows that at 
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the moment of its conolusioa she was not yet exhausted. 
We owe her great gratitude, not only for the honour we 
diall derive from her discoveries in the future, but for 
the good she now does us. She has afforded curious 
minds, captivated by the quest of • the unknown, the 
liveliest joys they can experience ; she makes them for- 
get hitter deceptions ; she raises, she sustains them, and 
despite the sadness of the eve and the cares of the 
morzoWy she allows them now and then to say, like the 
Bomans of the Empire when the advent of a good 
prince made a break in the stormy sky, **tnvere lubet." 



CHAPTER III. 

THB OOUKTRT OF THE jENEID. 

I HATE just read the JEneid in the countrj which 
inspired it^ in the verj place where the events related 
in it passed ; and in doing so I experienced the most 
lively pleasure. Of course I do not mean to say that 
it cannot be understood without taking this long 
journey, and that the sight of Lavinium and Laurentum 
is fraught with revelations as to the merits of the great 
poem; for this would be a ridiculous exaggeration. 
Viigil, like Homer, belongs to the school of poets who 
put the man first, and only consider Nature in its con- 
nection with him. They rarely describe her for her 
own sake, as we so willingly do nowadays. When they 
oflTer us the picture of a conflagration devouring the 
harvest, or of a torrent inundating the land, they are 
careful to place, somewhere on a neighbouring height, a 
husbandman or a shepherd, whose heart is wrung at 
the sight of the disaster : 

** Stupet iniciuM alto 
Aeofieno $om,'Uum saxi de veriice pador," 

Yirgil, then, is not one of those who indulge in needless 
descriptions ; he describes places as little as possibla 
Only, we may be sure thi^ what he says is always 
scrupulously trua The ancient poets love predsion 
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THX LEGEND OF J{KEA& lid 

I. 

THE LEGEND OF iENEA& 



THE LEGENDS-^WHT TEST DESERVE TO BE STUDIED — ^THE 
LEGEND OF iBNEAS — HOW IT ABOSE— iENEAS IK THE 
JXIilZ)— HOMER SUPPOSES THE RACE OF THE iBNSIDES 
ESTABLISHED ON MOUNT IDA — THE J0UBKKT8 OF 
iBNEAS — HOW IT GAME TO BE SUPPOSED THAT HE 
LEFT A8U — ^THE WORSHIP OF APHRODITE, MOTHER OF 
iBNEAS — GENESIS OF THE LEGEND. 

It seems to me that before starting to accompany 
^neas on his adventures, it will not be unprofitable to 
make ourselves acquainted with the personage, to know 
whence he came, what was related of him, and how 
the history of his fabulous journeys obtained credence. 
If we would appreciate Viigil's masterpiece, and form 
an exact estimate of the author^s originality, we must 
first ask ourselves what was funushed him by tradition, 
and what he himself invented It is generally affirmed 
that the JEneid is a national poem, and that this is one 

interest M. de BoDetetten, an enlightened Swin, who had taken part 
in the affairs of his country daring the ReTolation, had travelled in 
the north of Europe, and made a long stay in Italy, published in 1804 
a work entitled Voyage sur la sdne des rix demien livres de FBiuide. 
Thii book contains ingenious and correct ideas, snd I have used them. 
Bat politics hold a greater place in it than literature. H. Bon- 
stetten is a man of the world, who did not pursue the atudy of Viigil 
YWtj deeply, and who went over the coast of Latinm, thinking more 
of the economical conditions of the conntxy than of JBneas and his 
eompanioBS, so I thought there was still something to be dont after 
him. 
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of its chief merits In ordar to decide hour mndi 
foundatioa this statement has, wt mnst find oatidieDoe 
came the UkAm (haft tell of the estahlishmenft of the 
Trojans in Latiom, whether tfaejr sank deefdy into die 
memory of the people, and what memories the poet^ in 
relating them, awakened in those who listened; for 
this is the only means of knowing whether his poem 
was ever popular. It is clear, then, thaft any thoioiigh 
stndy of the .Mmd mnst b^gin with the examination 
of the legend of JSneas. 

The science of former times had no liking for legends. 
When the rvdes of rigoroos criticism are applied to 
them, they certainly, for the most part» do not stand 
the examination. Dannon, who in his Qmn iAmiu 
hiitarijues, bad occasion to relate the one with which 
we are about to busy ourselves, does so with great 
repugnance, and feels a sort of irritation in the presence 
of so. much nonsense. It seems to him ** a tissue of 
ridiculous fictions, of romantic and incoherent bibles ; ** 
and he declares that he only takes the trouble to relate 
them in order to show their extravagance, the only 
conclusion he draws from them being that ^ the histories 
of all nations begin with puerilitiea" We have 
become less severe, and these ''puerilities" do not 
seem to us deserving of so much contempt Even 
supposing, which is rare, that they are no aid to the 
knowledge of the past, we remember that the legend 
has everywhere been the first form of poetry, and this 
is enough to entitle it to some consideration in our 
eyes. It is rightly said that the child foreshows the 
man; and so a nation is already revealed in the fables 
that cradled its youth. In order to gather exactly the 
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qualities of its mind and natural bent of its 
imaginatioa, we mast £0 back to those old, old tales 
that were its first creation, or at least the first food of 
its fan<7. 

The learned have of late years been much busied 
with the JEnean l^end. There are few since Niebuhr 
who, in studying the past or the institutions of Kome, 
have not found it in their path and endeavoured in 
their own manner to explain it^ I am about to use all 
these works in order to explain in my turn how 
the legend seems to me to have been formed, how it 
was introduced and spread among the Latins — in short, 
what reasons Viigil had for making it the subject of his 
poem. These are small problems, yet difficult to solve, 
and despite the e£forts of learned criticism, everything 
has not yet been made clear. We cannot always hope 
to arrive at certainty in researches of this kind, and 
must sometimes be content with probability. Having 
lost the ancient chroniclers who related this series of 
fabulous events, and being obliged to reconstruct the 
narrative from incomplete accounts, gaps remain 
which it is impossible to fill up. The study of 
legends resembles railway journeys in mountainous 
countries, where one passes so quickly from tunnel to 
tunnel ; light and darkness follow each other at every 
moment. However annoying these inevitable alter- 
nations, it seems to me much that some intermittent 



^ M. HUd, A French professor, has taken up the question again 
in a Tery careful and complete memoir entitled La Legende dr£n6e 
ammt VirgiU, in which he sammarisea the ideas of German $avants, 
adding hia own. 
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li^t should lutve beeo oMfe upon tMm m muif 
oeDtaries oUL 

Maetm fint aiqpean to « in Exmafn Iliaif and dia 
place he hdds there has long since strack tiie oritia 
Hie poet clearly tries to give him a great part He 
loads him with {Hraises and pats him beside the bravesL 
In council and battlefield he and Heotor are the 
first of the Tkcjans. The people honour him as a 
god ; abd it is he who is fetched to iice the enemy in 
perilous crises^ when the body of some heio just 
slain is to be defended, or when Achilles is to be 
pievented from entering the walls of Troy. iEneas is 
in no wise backward; and, whoever the rival pitted j 

against him, throws himself resolutely into the fray. \ 

His first appearance on the battle-field is temUe: 
"He walks like a lion, confident of his strength; he 
holds before him his spear and his shield, which every- 
where covers him, ready to kill whoever shall come to 
meet him, and sending forth cries which strike 
dismay." ^ What does him much honour and helps to / 

give a great idea of him is, that the gods who protect ( 

the Greeks get frightened when they see him, and 
tremble for the days of the enemy he is about to 
challenge, even when that enemy is Achilles. But the 
exploits of .£neas never last long, and he nowhere 
fulfils the great expectetion he has raised. Hardly 
does he enter the field when he is stopped by some 
vexatious incident Ft is true, this very incident 
redounds to his honour, for it shows how dear he is to 
all the gods. At the first danger he runs, all Olympus 

> Iliad, V. 2S0. 
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is astir. Venus, ApoUo, Mars, Neptun^ hasten to 
his ssijstance ; they defend him torn by turn, they 
tend, him when he is wounded, and Uiey enclose him 
with a iMX)tecting tdoud to screen him from the hazards 
tff the fight 

Sainte-Benye, who has very delicately analysed the 
manner in which .Sneas is treated in the Iliad, and 
makes some very ingenuous remarks on the subject, 
points out especiaUy the advantage which Virgil 
afterwards drew from it in the composition of his poem. 
^ If Homer," he tells us, ** had made iEneas one of his 
heroes of the first rank, if he had caused him to 
perform exploits equal to those of Hector and Achilles, 
he would have left his successor nothing further to do, 
and would have exposed him to dangerous comparisons. 
If, on the contrary, he had made an insignificant figure 
of him, and represented him as quite a secondary and 
obscure personage, it would have prejudiced him, and 
unfavourably disposed the readers of another epic ; for 
that Viigil should have chosen one of the lesser heroes 
of Troy to give him the first part in a new adventure 
would have appeared unseemly. He would have been 
blamed for wanting to make an immense oak and the 
great founder of Boman fortunes issue from a feeble 
stem! But having highly extolled him without 
making him do much, having aroused attention to him 
without satisfying it, having everywhere announced his 
exploits and nowhere narrated them; it really looks 
as if he had foreseen that this personage would be 
the hero of a second epic poem, had held him in 
reserve, and prepared him with his own hands for the 
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use another poet was to make of him." ^ In reality 
Homer could not of oouxse foresee Virgil, and it is 
inq>088iUe to suppose in him ss much benevolence 
towards an unknown sucoessor; so we mast seek 
dsewhere for the reason he may have had in giving 
.£neas this attitude. This reason is not diffioolt to find, 
for he has been at the pains to tell as it himseli In 
the twentieth chapter of the JUad^ when gods and men 
are grappling in a terrible affhiy, J£neas» having been 
persuaded by Apollo to attack Achilles^ is aboot to 
perish. Fortunately Neptune perceives the danger he 
is in. He addresses Juno, the great enemy of the 
Trojans, and reminds* het that it is not in the fate of 
iEneas to fall before Troy, and that the gods preeerve 
him in order that some relics may remain of the race 
of Dardanas. Then he adds these significant words: 
" The family of Priam have become hateful to Jupiter, 
and now it is the turn of valiant .£neas to reign over 
the Trojans, as well as the children of his children who 
shall be bom in the futura"' Here is a formal pre- 
diction. Well, we know that although poets are 
naturally bold, they do not, for the most part, venture 
to predict an event with this assurance until after its 
accomplishment We are bound to believe, then, that 
at the time when the Iliad was composed there was 
somewhere a little nation who claimed to be a relic of 
the inhabitants of Troy, and that its kings called them- 
selves sons of iEneas. It is in order to flatter the 
pretensions of these princes and glorify them in the 

> Sainto-Beare, Amds mr FirffiU, p. 127. 
s Jliad, XX. 20, 306. 
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penoaiof tkeir great ancettor, that the poet treats him 
with aoeh oonsideration, that4ie presents him as'tilciiKl 
of riv%l%of Hector, a pretender to the throne of niinn, 
and heir-designate of Priam, and that, not being able 
t& celebrate his exploits, he has at least announced the 
greatness of his race. Supposing these kings to be 
generous, that thej received epic singers well, and that 
thej granted them the same honours which Demodochns 
receives at the table of the king of the Phaecians, it 
will be easily understood that the rhapsodist acknow- 
ledged this hospitality by loading the ancestor of his 
benefactor vdth praises. 

In these remote times, the authority of Homer was 
admitted without dispute, and there was no other 
history than that which he related. So, that ^neas 
had survived the ruin of his country, was a tradition 
accepted by all the world. Touching the manner of his 
deliverance, very different tales were in circulation. 
Some said that he came to an understanding with the 
Oreeks, and others that he escaped them, either on the 
day or on the eve of the taking of Troy ; but all agreed 
in affirming that after the disaster he gathered the 
survivors together and settled with them somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Ida. Such is the basis of 
the legend. Homer shows it to us at its starting-point, 
and although it afterwards has to suffer many changes, 
it always keeps something of its origin. The character 
of ^neas does not change, and it is remarkable that it 
should, from the first moment, have taken the features 
it was to keep to the end. With Homer, iEneas is a 
hero, but still more a sage. Ho speaks wise words and 
gives good counsels. Above all, he respects the god& 
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Keptone, when he wiehes to save him, recalls *fhat ha 
offeiB mtbcrat oeaaiiig gracious gifts to the immortal 
gods who inhabit the Tast heaven."^ So he is their 
fsTouite, and we have jost seen that they are always 
on the alert to protect him. Such are the distinetiTe 
qndities of (he personage; he will not loee them either 
in the popular tradition or in the narratives of the 
poets, and Virgil, who has been so much abased in 
this matter, was not free to represent him otherwise 
than be had been made. 

But the first form of the legend is about to undergo 
a notaUe change. At an uncertain point of time^* 
while continuing to believe that ^£neas fled at the last 
moment from Troy, people begin no kmger to admit 
that he settled in some town of Mount Ida, to leave it 
no more, and he is made to undertake wonderful journeys 
in search of a new country. He leaves Dion guided by 
a star which his mother causes to shine in the sky for 
his direction. Some are content to send him towards 
neighbouring countries, and suppose him to stop at 
(he borders of Thrace at the mouth of the Hebrus, where 



i/Zuu<,XX. 898. 

* It hfts hitherto been genenUy thought that this new form of the 
legend fint appeared in the works of Stesichoms, — that ia to say, abont 
the sixth oentuiy before our era. In confirmation, the lUac TMm was 
relied upon, a monument dating from the Roman Empire, in which aU 
the adTentores of Troy, down to the settlement of Aneas in Italy, are 
ronghly portrayed in a series of bas-reliefs. It is said that the last 
pietores, namely theee dealing with the journeys of JBneas, were oom« 
posed in accordance with the narrations of Stesichorus. But M. Hild 
thinks there are reasons for not giving too much importance to this 
tsstimony. It seems to him that in theee pictures the influence of 
Sjbsiohorus may have been modified by recollections of VirgiL 
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be fouiidt tbe town of JEmgos ; oth€ts take^m a little 
fuf€kar, to Belos, to the iftS^atic, ^ albBg the <3Mi ef 
Ambracia. Oaoe cftaited* lie caiinot stop. He advances 
fartber and f nrtiier towards- the '' Sesperides " ; he 
doubles the coast of Bnittium ; mates a promontory in 
Sicily^ which tradition represents as full of souvenirs of 
the Trojans; touches at Cumas, where he buries his 
pilots Misenus, on the cape which still bears his name ; 
skirts the coast of Italy, and definitively settles in 
Latium. This time the journeys of .£neas are over; 
the l^end has taken its last form, and we are on the 
road which will take us directly to the JEnM. 

Whence comes the change which it has undergone since 
Homer wrote ? What reason could there have been to 
tear iEneas from the Trojan land where the Eiad shows 
him, to take him to so many different spots? It is 
difficult to say with certainty, and this is just one of 
those gaps which I just now anticipated. But if it be 
surprising that the Homeric narrative should have been 
thus modified, it is much more so that the Oreeks 
should have spread the legend under its new form, and 
it is difficult to understand that they should have been 
at pains to attribute such glorious adventures to a 
Trojan hero. Why did they undertake to celebrate the 
glory of an enemy, and whence the goodwill that 
prompted them to make so fine a history of him ? It 
may be confidently answered that none of the person- 
ages who figure in the Hiad was a stranger to them. 
Such was the prestige of this poem, that Greece, 
unwilling to lose any of it, had adopted the vanquished 
as well as the victors, and acknowledged them all more 
or less as her children. It may also be added that 
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among the Trojans none was less an enemy of the 

Greeks than ^neas. Homer d^icts him as greatly 

irritated against the divine Priam, who does not honour 

him as he deserves. So wise a man as he could not 

much approve the conduct of Paris ; and according to 

some, he always advised that Helen should be restored 

to her husband It is also said that, foreseeing the 

coming ruin, he came to an agreement with the enemy, 

and made his peace independently. Of all the Trojans 

he was therefore the one against whom the Oreeks must 

feel the least resentment^ and whose origin they could 

most easily forgive. Yet however plausible these 

reasons may appear, they do not prevent one from 

feeling surprised that the Greeks should have paid 

such honour to a companion of Hector, who had fought 

so vigorously against Diomedes and Achilles. Had 

they been quite free to choose the personages to whom 

they should grant the honour of these great adventures, 

they would doubtless have given the preference to one } 

of their own chieb. They had one — ^the most glorious ^. 

and most beloved of all ; he, who best represented their [ 

character and country, and of whom so many surprising 

stories were already told that it would have cost little 

to attribute a few more exploits to him. This was 

Ulysses. He was then, if tradition may be trusted, in 

some isle near Italy, where the enchantress Circe 

kept him. Nothing was easier than to suppose that he 

bad passed thence into Latium, and to make him the 

ancestor of the great Eoman family. We have proof 

that some tried to give this turn to the legend, and to 

substitute Ulysses for iSneas. If, in spite of national 

vanity and the attraction of a popular name, this version 
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did not survive; if the Greeks accepted the other, 
although it glorified a Trojan to the ^etaiment of a hero 
of their blood, we must believe that they were not free 
to act differently, and that it was somehow or other 
forced upon them. 

There is yet another observation which one cannot 
fail to make when reading the different accounts of 
the journeys of .£neas. Each of these narratives 
descriptive of his arrival in a different country supposes 
that he stops there and leaves it no more; and that 
his permanent settlement may be the more certain, it 
tells us that he died in the country, and that his 
remains are preserved there. This midtiplicity of 
tombs, all consecrated to the same person, occasioned 
some embarrassment to good Denys of Halicamassus, 
who took the whole fable seriously. It simply proves 
that the legend was not made all at once ; that it was 
not bom entirely in the imagination of one man ; that 
each of the excursions of .£neas formed a particular 
and isolated narrative ; and that they were only joined 
together to form an entire history later on. Whence 
I conclude that if, as I have just said, the legend of 
.£nea8 is not a pure fancy, a capricious invention of 
the Greeks, but involves some circumstance inde- 
pendent of their will, which forced it on them, as it 
were, we must believe that this circumstance was 
presented to them several times in succession, and in 
different places. x 

Can we take another step in the midst of this dark- 
ness? Dare we guess what this circumstance was 
which gave rise to the legend? Conjectures, it may 

weU be thought^ have not been wanting ; but I only 

I 
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see one that cin quite Mtiafy u and toooont for til; 
this is the snggesKon of Pfedler in his Mj/Adogu 
It(maine} AoocM^ding to him, the legend azose fnmi 
tlie worship randeied bj sailoES to Yenu, or xather 
to the goddess Aphiodite» as the Oreeks called her. 
Aphrodite is not only the personification of beauty 
and love; she was bom of the foam of the waves 
and sways the sea. Laoretins» in the hymn which 
he sings in her honour at the beginning of his poem, 
addresses her thus: '^Before thee, a goddess, the 
winds fly away. When thou appearest the clouds 
disperse; the waves of the sea seem to smile, and 
the heavens for thee are all gleaming with tendcrest 
light" ' The Greek sailor who has put himself under 
her protection ^rtien landing on some strange shore 
does not fail to build a shrine to her, or at least to 
raise her an altar. It is a witness to his gratitude 
for the safe voyage he has made, i^hrodite and 
^neas aro intimatdy bound together ; and the homage 
rendered to the mother at once recalls the son— - 
the moro so that this divine mother bears a name 
which quite reminds one of the Trojan hero being 
called the ''.£nean Aphrodite.'' * We know from Denys 



^ Preller, Itdmiich* MfOnoL^ 667, 0t #09. 

' Lucretios, I. 6. 

s This nama of ^K^piMrri A^tas hss been explained in Tarioiu 
ways. Some see in it, indeed, a souvenir of Aneas, and tiiink it was 
intended to connect the name of the son with that of the mother, 
while others believe it an epithet, meaning "the noble, gloiioos 
Aphrodite." Herr Wiirner, who studied the legend of iBneas, sajs in 
an interesting memoir {DU 8mg$ son den WanuUrumgtn dm JBmmu^ 
Leipsig, 1882) that the woiahip of Astarts may possibly havu pvs- 
ceded that of Aphrodite in Hie various countries where JBneas is 
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of Halicarnaesus Chat sanctuaries of fliis kind were 
.very frcypieot on the coasts of Hie MeditehAm^alu 
Tbiby eKisC^ at Ciytbera, at Zacy4itlius»>t iiemfis^Navd 
at Actium, in every place where ma^time comuieroe 
:wa8 a little bri^k, and in. all ^f them the fitfme of 
JEneas was joined to that of Aphrodite. When a 
Oreek vessel touched at these shores, and the mariner 
worshipped at the rough shrine raised by his pre- 
decessors, could he hear names which the Hiad had 
made familiar to him from his youth without a 
world of mythological memories awaking in him 7 As 
it 18 in his "fiatiire to create fables, and liis vivid 
imagination unceasingly revives the past, he thinks 
he perceives the exile of Troy seeking a home for his 
banished gods. ''It is doubtless here that he settled, 
and as if to take possession of the countiy, he built 
a temple to his mother." It is true that in another 
voyage he may find elsewhere a tomb of Aphrodite like 
the one he has just seen, and which calls up the same 
memories in him. He will simply apply to the new 
country what he said of the other, and affirm that .this 
time he has found the real dwelling of .£neas. fhua, 
little by little, the legend was formed, lengthening at 
each voyage, ever finishing and ever beginning again, 
until it occurred to a compiler more clever than the 



•opposed to hnwt landed. The veseels of Tyre, coming before thoae of 
Greece, may have left shrines there which afterwards, when the Greek 
narigatora got the upper hand, were consecrated to the Greek goddess. 
In tiiia case iEneas may possibly have taken the place of some 
FhoBnidan hero, who was worshipped together with Astarte. This 
hypothesia is ingenious, but* in the prevailing darkness I nerir- 
thdess prefer not to go farther back than the Greek naTigators. 
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rest to weld together all these separate narratives in 
one whcda. He took iEneas on his departure from 
Troy, on the day when he carried off his father and 
his gods from his flaming home ; he made him touch 
in turn at all the ports of the Archipelago where some 
local tradition indicated his presence ; he then led him 
to the shores of Sicily and Italy; and as the town of 
Ardea in Latium was the last spot where he raised a 
temple to Aphrodite, he supposed this to be the end 
of his long journey, and that the great traveller had 
at last found that new country ^ which fled unceasin^y 
before him." 

The legend thus related became quite different frtmi 
what it was in Homer. Homer shows us ^neas quietly 
installed with his people in the neighbourhood of Troy ; 
the new nafrative presents him incurring all kinds of 
adventures, to found at last a city as far off as Latium. 
Nothing more contrary could therefore be imagined. 
But scrupulous scholars were found who endeavoured 
to arrange everything. They supposed that after sailing 
to the Italian shores and building Lavinium, ^neas 
left his new kingdom to his son, and returned with part 
of his people to his residence on Mount Ida. This was 
an ingenious way of contenting everybody; yet the 
compromise was not favourably received, and at the 
risk of running counter to the Hiad, i£neas was left to 
live and die on the banks of the Tiber, where such great 
destinies awaited his descendants. 
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II. 

HOW THE LEGEND OF iENEAS PENETRATED INTO ITALY — 
OPIKIOK OF NIEBUHR — ^IT DOES NbT REPLACE THE 
ITALIAN LEGENDS, BUT RATHER OVERLAPS THEM — 
IT 18 CONNECTED WITH THE ORIGIN OF LAYINIUH — 
HTPOTHESIS OF 8CHWEGLER — ^THE PROCESS OF ASSIMI- 
LATION BT WHICH .£NEAS CAME TO ASSUME AN 
ITALIAN PHYSIOGNOMY — HOW THE GREEKS COMMUNI- 
CATED THE LEGEND TO THE ITALIANS — IN WHAT 
MANNER IT WAS RECEIVED — ^THE ROMANS NOT HOSTILB 
TO FOREIGN IDEAS AND USAGES — ^THE INFLUENCE OF 
GREECE ON ROME IN EARLY TIME& 

The legend is completed ; it has taken its place among 
the multitude of marvellous stories which fe«d the Greek 
imaginatioiL But thus far it is known to the Greeks 
alone, and it remains for us to see how they transmitted 
it to the Latins. We must above all get to understand 
why the Latins received it so submissively ; how it was 
that they yielded to the imposition of unknown an- 
cestors ; and how they consented to accept a vanquished 
and proscribed foreigner, of whom they had heard 
nothing, as the first author of their race. 

This appears to Niebuhr to be quite inexplicable. 

It does not seem to him possible " that so proud a 
State as Home, which despised every foreign element," 
should have been so condescending on this occasion, 
when it was a question of the history of its origin — 
that is to say, of traditions which ancient peoples 
rc^^arded as sacred, and on which they usually based 
their national religion. So he takes the pains to 
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imagine an hypothesis which will accommodate every- 
thing. Acconling to him, the inhabitants of Latium 
were Pelasgians, like the Teucrians, the Arcadians, the 
Epirotes, the (Enotrians, etc. Early separated, estab- 
lished in distant countries, these peoples, notwithstand* 
ing, never lost sight of each other. Religion formed a 
bond of union between them ; they visited together the 
Isle of Samothrace, where great mysteries were cele- 
brated. It is here, in these friendly meetings, that the 
l^end must have arisen. It was only a more lively 
and striking manner of expressing the relationship of 
these different peoples, and preserving its memory. \ 

To state that a chief from Troy had gone through i 

the world, leaving in certain countries a part of the 
people who accompanied him — what is this but 
affirming that all those who inhabit these different 
countries sprang from the same stock, and remem- 
bering that they are brothers ? The legend is therefore 
natural and indigenous among them. It does not come 
from abroad ; they created it themselves, and this alone 
can explain its having become popular. Such is ( 

Niebuhr's opinion, which he sets forth with profound 
conviction, and which appears to him to be truth itself.^ { 

Unfortunately it is only a conjecture, and I think it 
entirely lacking in probability. The little nation of 
husbandmen and bandits who inhabited the plains of 
Latium had neither ports nor vessels. If they had been 
obliged to go and seek the legend in tlie sacred Isle of 
Samothrace, I think they would never have known it ; 

^ " The hypothesis I have just advanced is not for me a desperate 
attempt to find some outlet or other ; it is the result of my conriction.'' 
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it mm Ibt hgmi whicb caaat aaS soo^t them ovfc. 
It is UUewB Aow that they Wd it I^oib the Greek 
naif^pntoe^Mid 4htt it came to them aiaog WRh aoanj 
4ithen» iHadk ea4^d bj modidid^tiieir religions -beliefs. 
9mm the uoanent we do not aeoei* iht hypothesis of 
Viebuhr, we hare to solve the problem which he avrnds^ 
We have^ then, to look for the reasons which pennitted 
the Latins so readfly to accept the ancestors presented 
to them bj the Gredcai 

I imagine, to start with, that if they did not feel 
mnch enthusiasm for the legend the first time that it 
•ns related to them, it did not, on the other hand, 
inspire them with one of those repugnances which 
habit does not overcome. This was the essential point: 
before being accepted, it had to be listened ta It is 
probable that it would not have been listened to, but 
wonid have been rejected at once, had it pretended to 
substitute itself for any of the ancient traditions of the 
country. But it was not so audacious or so clums^^ 
Hie Bomans related the foundation and the first years 
of their dty in a certain way. They recounted the 
miraculous history^ of the twins, that of the king- 
pontiff, that of the conqueror of Alba, etc ^neas took 
care not to meddle with Bomulus, Numa, the kings of 
Bome, or to appropriate their exploits. He was merely 
made the ancestor of the first of them, and placed in 
those remote times to which the most ancient Latin 
traditions did not reach back. The popular traditions 
were therefore not interfered with, and the history of 
Bome was only made to begin a little earlier, which 
could not wound its pride. Thus, the new l^end hav- 
ing taken care to fix itself in a void, had sheltered itself 
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from all objection. But it was not enough for it to be 

listened to without ill-will ; it had to gain foothold in a 

land where it had no roots. A legend is by its nature 

light and vdatile. If it remains in the air, it is liable 

to be blown about bj all the winds, and, after a few years, 

to be dispersed and lost. In order to live, it must lean on 

something lasting. Either it must be incorporated in 

certain religions rites, and become a sort of explanation 

of them, when the persistence of the rites preserves the 

memory of the legendary narrative ; or it must become 

connected with a town, and insinuate itself among the 

fables related concerning its origin, which assures it the I 

longest duration. But with regard to Rome, there was 

nothing to be done, the ground having been taken up long 

since; so they contented themselves with Lavinium,and 

iEneas passed for its founder. It remains to be seen why 

this town was chosen in preference to others, and what 

special facility it offered for the establishment of the 

legend. An iugenious hypothesis of Schwegler ^ renders 

the task easy. Lavinium was the holy city of the 

Latins. Each town, each state, like each family, had \ 

its protecting gods, which were placed in a consecrated 

spot, and to which great homage was rendered. Those 

of the Latins dwelt at Lavinium. This town was , 

therefore for the entire confederation what the shrine • 

of the Lares was for the house of a citizen, and the 

Temple of Vesta and of the Penates were for Borne — 

that is to say, the religious centre and spiritual capital 

of the league. Schwegler concludes, from some particu- 
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' In his exceUent Hidcry qf Rome, which death preyeuted him 
from fiiiUhing. 
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Ian furnished bjr the ancient schcdiaats, that it jras built; 
especially for flie^part it was destined to'^ky, and thsit 
nipnd -about the atiode^f the common. Peualep Ae^entire 
eoitfederation sent a oertain number 6l colonists, charged 
to honour the gods, df the country. It resembled one 
of those improvised centres which formed themselves 
in Asia Minor near the theatres and the temples where 
the festivals of the federated cities were celebrated.^ 
We maj say, then, that it had no particular founder, 
since it was founded by a federation of cities ; and as 
such artificial creations do not favour the growth of 
legends, probably none were related oanceming its 
origin, and so that of ^neas met with no competition. 
It had the advantage of furnishing a fabulous past to a 
city devoid of one ; why should it find a bad reception 7 
Besides, was not so wise, so pious a hero, the son of 
Venus, the favourite of the Olympian gods, completely 
fitted to figure as the founder of a holy city ? 

Here then is iEneas established at Lavinium as its 
acknowledged founder. But the Latins still had among 
them an alien by birth, and as such it was difficult for 
him ever to become popular in his new country. We 
are about to see how this disadvantage, without quite 
disappearing, which was impossible, was at least 
mitigated in the sequel. It has been remarked that in 
young races the memory of facts is generally more 



1 Does not the sight of these cities, founded expressly to be the 
religious centres of confederated peoples, remind one of Washington, 
which owes its birth to analogous reasons! Politics hare done 
in the United States what religion did among the confederations of 
antiquity. 
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tenacioas than the memoiy of names ; that they do not 
foi^get the inarvelloas incidents they heard related in 
their youths, but that tliey seldom remember to whom 
they were attributed ; so that these tales, gradually 
becoming detached from the personages to whom they 
were at first attributed, end by floating in the air, ready 
to fall again on all who successively occupy public atten- 
tion. Several generations of l^endary heroes are thus 
often seen to inherit the same adventures in turn. There 
was a certain number of these roving legends among the 
Latins, as elsewhere. These settled upon ^neas, and a 
whole history was composed for him, of which Greece, 
most certainly, had no idea. It was doubtless still said 
that he came from Troy ; he was still the same wise, 
religious hero of whom Homer had sung ; and he was 
still represented, according to usage, bearing off his 
father and his gods upon his shoulders, to save them 
from the conflagration. Then comes the first serious 
change. In Uie Latin legend, the gods he carries off are 
no longer the same. The Greeks supposed him to have 
saved the Palladium, the miraculous statue involving the 
destinies of Troy ; the Latins substituted the Penates 
for the Palladium. These were especially Italian gods, 
quite peculiar to the race, and bearing its mark. All 
the nations of antiquity imagined protecting gods of the 
family, and made them according to their idea. Those 
of the Romans were gods of " alimentation and nourish- 
ment," and they received their name from the very 
place where the household food was kept (pentis). Such 
are the gods which the brilliant son of Aphrodite, 
the protected of Apollo, carries away with him, and for 
which he desires to build a city. He only builds this 
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oity in accoidanoe with the formal behoof of Fate ; ^hat 
wtieabsLB amoBg the Oreelft 4estiiQri8 ex{»-e8dA Ijr Che 
voices of the prieateidf Delphi and Dodonv^i^ Latins 
'substituted for these ^rediclions the orades of the 
countty, whicb tie tar tf rem being so pontic flXntis, in 
the new legend, .£neas is told that he will not succeed 
in his enterprise until he has immolated the white sow 
with her thirty little ones, and when his companions, 
in their voracity, have devoured even their tables. 
These are fables which, by their great simplicity, betray 
a Latin origin, and have nothing at all in common with 
Greece. The death of iEneas, like his Kfe, conformed 
to the l^nds of Latium ; and what is told t>f the old 
kings of the country when they die is repeated of him : 
one day he disappears and suddenly ceases to be seen 
(nan eomparuU), and it is supposed that he plunged into^ 
the waters of the Numicius, a sacred river. Thenceforth 
he is honoured as a god, by the name of the very 
divinity in which he was lost, and is no longer called 
JEneas, but Jupiier imdiges. This is not how the Greeks 
deified their heroes. They openly placed them in 
Olympus, preserving their human features, and honour- 
ing them by their names. But ^neas was to become 
quite Latin ; and from the moment he touches Italian 
soil, his new country takes possession of him. She 
gives him adventures, she gives him a legend, she ends 
by even taking from him the name by which Greek 
poets sang of him. This was the only way the legend 
could become acclimatized in the country where it was 
to be definitely fixed. It had to assume its spirit and 
its character, and to lose, little by little, all, whether in 
the personage or his history, that might be repugnant 
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1 Preller, BdmiicAe MytkaL, 667, H $eq, 

' Lacretias, L 6. 
y * This name of 'A^poSfny Aufciaf has been explained in Tariona 
ways. Some see in it, indeed, a souvenir of Aneas, and think it waa 
intended to connect the name of the son with that of the mother, 
while others beliere it an epithet, meaning "the noble, glorious 
Aphrodite." Herr Warner, who studied the legend of iEneas, saya in 
an interesting memoir {DU Sagt «o» den WaMderumgen dm ASmms, 
Leipzig, 1882) that the wotdiip of Aatarte may possibly bans pro* 
ceded that of Aphrodite In the Tsrions countries where JEneas is 
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see ODe thAt can quite wttutj ns and aeeoont for all; 

this b the raggestaon of Pkdler in his Mfikologu 

Romaint} Aooovding to him, the legend arose from 

the worship rendered bj sailors to Yen«s» or rather 

to the goddess Aphrodite^ as the Greeks called her. 

Aphrodite is not only the personification of beantf 

and loTe; she was bom of the foam of the waves 

and sways the sea. Locretins^ in the hymn whidi 

he sings in her honour at the b^inning of his poem, 

addresses her thus: "Before tlMe, a goddess, the 

winds fly away. When thoo appearest the doods 

disperse; the wares of the sea seem to smile, and 

the heavens for thee are all gleaming with tendcrest 

light" ^ The Greek sailor who has pat himself under 

her protection when landing on some strange shore 

does not fail to build a shrine to her, or at least to 

raise her an altar. It is a vdtness to his gratitude 

for the safe voyage he has made. Aphrodite and i 

^neas are intimately bound together ; and Uie homage ] 

rendered to Uie mother at once recalls the son — 

the more so that this divine mother bears a name 

which quite reminds one of the Trojan hero being 

called the ".£nean Aphrodite." ' We know from Denys 
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rest to weld together all these separate narratives in 
one whola He took iEneas on his departure from 
Troy, on the day when he carried off his father and 
his gods from his flaming home ; he made him touch 
in turn at all the ports of the Archipelago where some 
local tradition indicated his presence ; he then led him 
to the shores of Sicily and Italy ; and as the town of 
Ardea in Latium was the last spot where he raised a 
temple to Aphrodite, he supposed this to be the end 
of his long journey, and that the great traveller had 
at last found that new country " which fled unceasingly 
before him." 

The legend thus related became quite different from 
what it was in Homer. Homer shows us ^neas quietly 
installed with his people in the neighbourhood of Troy ; 
the new narrative presents him incurring all kinds of 
adventures, to found at last a city as far off as Latium. 
Nothing more contrary could therefore be imagined. 
But scrupulous scholars were found who endeavoured 
to arrange everything. They supposed that after sailing 
to the Italian shores and building Lavinium, ^neas 
left his new kingdom to his son, and returned with part 
of his people to his residence on Mount Ida. This was 
an ingenious way of contenting everybody; yet the 
compromise was not favourably received, and at the 
risk of running counter to the Hiad, iGneas was left to 
live and die on the banks of the Tiber, where such great 
destinies awaited his descendants. 
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II. 

HOW TRB LEGEND OF iENEAS PENETRATED INTO ITALY — 
OPINION OF NIEBUHR — IT I>OBS NbT REPLACE THE 
ITALIAN LEGENDS, BUT RATHER OVERLAPS THEM — 
IT IS CONNECTED WITH THE ORIGIN OF LAVINIDH — 
HTPOTHESIS OF 8CHWEGLER — ^THE PROCESS OF ASSIMI- 
L4TI0N BT WHICH .fiNEAS CAME TO ASSUME AN 
ITALIAN PHYSIOGNOMY — HOW THE GREEKS COMMUNI- 
CATED THE LEGEND TO THE ITALIANS — IN WHAT 
MANNER IT WAS RECEIVED— THE ROMANS NOT HOSTILE 
TO FOREIGN IDEAS AND USAGES — ^THE INFLUENCE OF 
GREECE ON ROME IN EARLY TIME& 

The legend is completed ; it has taken its place among 
the multitude of marvellous stories which feed the Greek 
imaginatioiL But thus far it is known to the Greeks 
alone, and it remains for us to see how they transmitted 
it to the Latins. We must above all get to understand 
why the Latins received it so submissively ; how it was 
that they yielded to the imposition of unknown an- 
cestors ; and how they consented to accept a vanquished 
and proscribed foreigner, of whom they had heard 
nothing, as the first author of their race. 

This appears to Niebuhr to be quite inexplicable. 

It does not seem to him possible " that so proud a 
State as Home, which despised every foreign element," 
should have been so condescending on this occasion, 
when it was a question of the history of its origin — 
that is to say, of traditions which ancient peoples 
rc^^arded as sacred, and on which they usually based 
their national religion. So he takes the pains to 
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imagine an hypothesis which will accommodate every- 
thing. According to him, the inhabitants of Latium 
wore Pelasgians, like the Teucriami, the Arcadians, the 
Epirotes, the (Enotrians, etc. Early separated, estab- 
lished in distant countries, these peoples, notwithstand* 
ing, never lost sight of each other. Religion formed a 
bond of union between them ; they visited together the 
Isle of Samothrace, where great mysteries were cele- 
brated. It is here, in these friendly meetings, that the 
legend must have arisen. It was only a more lively 
and striking manner of expressing the relationship of 
these different peoples, and preserving its memory. 
To state that a chief from Troy had gone through 
the world, leaving in certain countries a part of t^e 
people who accompanied him — what is this but 
affirming that all those who inhabit these different 
countries sprang from the same stock, and remem- 
bering that they are brothers ? The legend is therefore , 
natural and indigenous among them. It does not come | 
from abroad ; they created it themselves, and this alone 
can explain its having become popular. Such is • ( 
Niebuhr's opinion, which he sets forth with profound i 
conviction, and which appears to him to be truth itself.^ I 
Unfortunately it is only a conjecture, and I think it 
entirely lacking in probability. The little nation of 
husbandmen and bandits who inhabited the plains of 
Latium had neither ports nor vessels. If they had been 
obliged to go and seek the legend in the sacred Isle of 
Samothrace, I think they would never have known it ; 



\ 



^ '* The hypothefis I have jost advanced ia not for me a despeimte 
attempt to find some oatlet or other ; it is the result of my coayiction.'' 
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it was the l^nd which came aaQ souglit thtm out 
It 18 bdUeveB Aow that they liefd ft 'ftom the Gi>eek 
iiav]^taK3,#4ad ^at it came to th^^m aloiig vrith mauj 
others, Which end^ by modifyill^theh' religknis -beliefs. 
Sram the uoanent we do not aecejit ihe hypothesis of 
Viebuhr, we have to solve the problem which he avoids. 
We have, then, to look for the reasons which permitted 
the Latins so readily to accept the ancestors presented 
to them by the Oreeks. 

I imagine, to start with, that if they did not feel 
much enthusiasm for the legend the first time that it 
was related to them, it did not, on the other hand, 
inspire them with one of those repugnances which 
habit does not overcome. This was the essential point: 
before being accepted, it had to be listened to. It is 
probable that it would not have beefi listened to, but 
would have been rejected at once, had it pretended to 
substitute itself for any of the ancient traditions of the 
country. But it was not so audacious or so clumsy^^ 
The Bomans related the foundation and the first years 
of their city in a certain way. They recounted the 
miraculous history' ^of the twins, that of the king- 
pontiff, that of the conqueror of Alba, etc. ^neas took 
care not to meddle with Eomulus, Numa, the kings of 
Bome, or to appropriate their exploits. He was merely 
made the ancestor of the first of them, and placed in 
those remote times to which the most ancient Latin 
traditions did not reach back. The popular traditions 
were therefore not interfered with, and the history of 
Home was only made to begin a little earlier, which 
could not wound its pride. Thus, the new legend hav- 
ing taken care to fix itself in a void, had sheltered itself 
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from all objection. Bat it was not enough for it to be 

listened to without ill-will ; it had to gain foothold in a 

land where it had no roots. A legend is by its natnre 

light and volatile If it remains in the air, it is liable 

to be blown about by all the winds, and, after a few years, 

to be dispersed and lost In order to live, it must lean on 

something lasting. Either it must be incorporated in 

certain religious rites, and become a sort of explanation 

of them, when the persistence of the rites preserves the 

memory of the legendary narrative ; or it must become 

connected with a town, and insinuate itself among the 

fables related concerning its origin, which assures it the 

longest duration. But with regard to Rome, there was 

nothing to be done, the ground having been taken up long 

since ; so they contented themselves with Lavinium,and 

iEneas passed for its founder. It remains to be seen why 

this town was chosen in preference to others, and what 

special facility it offered for the establishment of the 

legend. An ingenious hypothesis of Schw^ler ^ renders \ 

the task easy. Lavinium was the holy city of the 

Latins. Each town, each state, like each &mily, had [ 

its protecting gods, which were placed in a consecrated 

spot, and to which great homage was rendered. Thoae 

of the Latins dwelt at Lavinium. This town was 

therefore for the entire confederation what the shrine 

of the Lares was for the house of a citizen, and the 

Temple of Vesta and of the Penates were for Bome — 

that is to say, the religious centre and spiritual capital 

of the league. Schwegler concludes, from some particu- 



' In hit •zotllvit Hitimry ^ R^w^, which death prerented him 
from fiulihing. 
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hm fdmiaked by the ancient schoUaats, that it waa bniU; 
eapeeially for Che^part it was destined to 'play, and that 
miinduboot the a)x)de-of the common Penalop the entire 
eoitfedenition seat a oertain number 6l colonists, charged 
to hoBOor the goda. dt the country. It resembled one 
of thoae improvised centres which formed themselves 
in Asia Minor near the theatres and the temples where 
the festivals of the federated cities were celebrated.^ 
We may aay, then, that it had no particular founder, 
since it was founded by a federation of cities ; and as 
such artificial creations do not favour the growth of 
legeDds, probably none were related concerning its 
origin, and so that of ^neas met with no competition. 
It had the advantage of furnishing a fabulous past to a 
city devoid of one ; why should it find a bad reception ? 
Besides, was not so wise, so pious a hero, the son of 
Venus, the favourite of the Olympian gods, completely 
fitted to figure aa the founder of a holy city ? 

Here then is iEneas established at Lavinium as its 
acknowledged founder. But the Latins still had among 
them an alien by birth, and as such it was di£Qcult for 
him ever to become popular in his new country. We 
are about to see how this disadvantage, without quite 
disappearing, which was impossible, was at least 
mitigated in the sequel. It has been remarked that in 
young races the memory of facts is generally more 



> Doct not the tight of these citiea, founded expressly to be the 
religioni centres of confederated peoples, remind one of Washington, 
whSoh owes its birth to analogous reasons? Politics have done 
in the United States what religion did among the confederations of 
antiquity. 
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tenacioaB than the memory of names ; that they do not 
foiget the marvellous incidents they heard related in 
their youths, but that tliey seldom remember to whom 
they were attributed ; so that these tales, gradually 
becoming detached from the personages to whom they 
were at first attributed, end by floating in the air, ready 
to fall again on all who successively occupy public atten- 
tion. Several generations of legendary heroes are thus 
often seen to inherit the same adventures in turn. There 
was a certain number of these roving l^ends among the 
Latins, as elsewhere. These settled upon ^neas, and a 
whole history was composed for him, of which Greece, 
most certainly, had no idea. It was doubtless still said 
that he came from Troy ; he was still the same wise, 
religious hero of whom Homer had sung ; and he was 
still represented, according to usage, bearing off his 
father and his gods upon his shoulders, to save them 
from the conflagration. Then comes the first serious 
change. In the Latin legend, the gods he carries off are 
no longer the same. The Greeks supposed him to have 
saved the Palladium, the miraculous statue involving the 
destinies of Troy ; the Latins substituted the Penates 
for the Palladium. These were especially Italian gods, 
quite peculiar to the race, and bearing its mark. All 
the nations of antiquity imagined protecting gods of the 
family, and made them according to their idea. Those 
of the Bomans were gods of ** alimentation and nourish- 
ment," and they received their name from the very 
place where the household food was kept (penus). Such 
are the gods which the brilliant son of Aphrodite, 
the protected of Apollo, carries away with him, and for 
which he desires to build a city. He only builds this 
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oily in acooidaiioe with the formal behoof of Fate ; ^bot 
whtttea amoBg Che Oreel^ destiiiy is expread^ by thB 
voices of the prieatatdf Delphi and Dodonv^^ Latins 
'substitiited for theee predictions the oracles of the 
coonttyi wUoh aiefarftrom being ao poetic. Shuta, in 
the new l^end, .£neas is told that he will not succeed 
in his enterprise until he has immolated the white sow 
with her thirty little ones, and when his companions, 
in their yoracity, have devoured even their tebles. 
These are fatbles which, by their great simplicity, betray 
a Latin origin, and have nothing at all in common with 
Greece. The death of ^neas, like his Kfe, conformed 
to the legends of Latium ; and what is told t)f the old 
kings of the country when they die is repeated of him : 
one day he disappears and suddenly ceases to be seen 
(non eomparuU), and it is supposed that he plunged into 
the waters of the Numicius, a sacred river. Thenceforth 
he is honoured as a god, by the name of the very 
divinity in which he was lost, and is no longer called 
^neas, but Jupiter indigea. This is not how the Greeks 
deified their heroes. They openly placed them in 
Olympus, preserving their human features, and honour- 
ing them by their names. But iEneas was to become 
quite Latin ; and from the moment he touches Italian 
soil, his new country tekes possession of him. She 
gives him adventures, she gives him a legend, she ends 
by even taking from him the name by which Greek 
poete sang of him. This was the only way the legend 
could become acclimatized in the country where it was 
to be definitely fixed. It had to assume its spirit and 
ite character, and to lose, little by little, all, whether in 
the personage or his history, that might bo repugnant 
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medittttod snd 
tlie txw/L of deep oooibiiie- 
ere nolat ensaited to ptimilhre 
epochs^ Bol while admittii^ thet^ on the whol^ the 
wofk «ms doDe faj cheace and ancont ckmely, it b none 
the leas tne that the legend must have profited by the 
firilitiea it CtMind, and that it followed the nataial 
paths which laj before it in otder to penetiate into 
the heart of the conntrr. Donbtleas we cannot hope^ 
at this distance of time, to distiognidi Toy exactly how 
things happened ; ret the knowledge we possess of the 
manners and costoms of difTerent peeves allows as to 
fonn some Teij probable oonjectmes^ For examjde, 
it will not cost a rery great effort of the imagination 
to picture to ourselves what usually took place when 
Greek navigators touched at these coasts six or seven 
centuries bef<»e our era. They almost always found the 
place taken. The PhoBnidans had preceded them, and 
had long since been masters of the commerce. But the 
Greeks possessed advantages over them which they 
well knew how to use. The Hicpnician was before 
everything a greedy merchant, who cmly thought of 
selling his carpets, his stuflb, and his cups of chiselled 
metal, as dearly as possible. Of course the Greek did 
not disdain good profits ; tliere never was a more heed- 
ful and adroit merchant ; but he took with him into the 
countries he visited something more than the products 
of his industry. Roving the world for his pleasure, 
almost as much as for his profit, when business was 
over he was not always in a hurry to lock up his money 
and be off. He was already that '' little Greek " whom 
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Ike Bomaas so often laughed at — eupple, curioua^ chattj, 
ianavatii^; aeon at ease m the homes of otiiers, 
4uid kaowiag )um to taake himselt necessary there. 
jLike hia gxeatlneestor Ulysses, heloved^ when visiting 
citi6% ''to know llie customs ^f the peoples." While 
aelliog hia goods, he looked and observed. Being sharp 
Jind penpicadoos, he was not long in remarking that 
these peoples, whom he treated as barbarians, had beliefs 
and usages much resembling his own. When he 
heard them talk, he seized words and phrases that 
recalled his own tongue. In these days such re- 
semblances no longer surprise us ; for everybody knows 
that all these peoples belonged to the same race of men, 
that after living long together they separated with a 
common stock of words and ideas, and that it is not 
astonishing that this stock should be recognised in 
their civilizations and their idioms. But this was un- 
known to the Greeks and unsuspected by all around 
them. There was only one means of explaining every- 
thing, and they made great use of it They supposed 
that their ancestors, or, if not a Greek, at least one of the 
Trojans celebrated by Homer, had been to these shores 
and perhaps founded a colony. Henceforth there was 
no longer room for surprise that the inhabitants of the 
country should have retained ways of speaking and act- 
ing which recalled Greece ; it was a heritage that had 
come to them, without their knowledge, from these old 
travellers. But the Greeks were not people to stop at 
a vague hypothesis : in such fertile brains suppositions 
soon became realities. As generally happens to the 
self-confident, eveiy thing served to convince them of 
the truth of their conjectures ; and the adventures of 
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the hero of Troy, of which their memory was full, 
recurred to their thoughts dpropoiot everything. The 
names of persons and places met with on their road 
suggested unexpected connections to them at every 
moment They made their hosts talk, scarcely listened 
to them, and always found in their narratives some 
detail that set them thinking of their own Iq^enda. 
Having received from heaven over and above every- 
thing the charming gift of invention, they added much 
to what was told them, and from all these difiexent 
elements, to which they gave a uniform colouring, they 
excelled in manufacturing amusing fables, which they 
wrn* never tired of relating. 

liOt us go further. Can we, after imagining how 
th(*No fnbleH must have come into being, picture to our- 
srlvos tho manner of their reception ? No one has told 
UH ; but thrre is something which brings it to our 
knowliMlgt^ more surely than if anybody had been at 
tho imins to instnict us. They were remembered, und 
llitvio wlio lioanl them told gave them a place beside 
Ihoir national traditions, which they sometimes sup- 
lOantoii. This is tho victorious proof of the success 
obtiiinod by thom. This success should not surprise 
w* Wo know a littlo Ivtter now in what state of 
iMviltMlton woro tho nations of antiquity when the 
i5ns*k!« N^jjrtu to visit thom. In curious parts of Italy 
*ks p oNijivrthons hnvo Uvn mado, which brought to 
\\^\\\\ ^s^ww \s^\\ rtuoioul toniK^ The objects found in 
\\uu\ A*v , N^NNsinxslv ivujih. Thoy are usually 

• ^•.tuon.sl »*> )\.ina.or u«i^;m^ oUy. im|v.rfectly ^ , 

^^^^\ \\\\\\ ihou ,:wj .\r bU.kidi surface oimmeDtad 
mi^\vV\ ^uh bi\^vi una nr^^W— ihal is to «V»tb6 iafe 
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deoormtioo men evtr thought et Evidentlj those who 
used those vases sad possessed no others were still 
ilmost barlhmiins. But those baibarikns wcirs not 
peo|de to acquiesce in their boibarisn^ and they asked 
nothing better than to leave it The proof of this ia» 
that near this primitive pottery were found pieces of 
amber from the North Seat, scarabei and cups brought 
by the PhoBuidans, and, in more recent tombs, cups 
with archaic figures of Greek origin. Those people 
th^y 80 rough and savage in appearance, were never- 
theless endowed with the taste for a more exalted art. 
They did not disdain its products, but welcomed the 
merchants who introduced it to them, and probably 
them highly. 

characteristic is striking among the most ancient 
Romans, As we have just seen, Niebuhr states that 
Rome in her pride "despised all foreign elements.** 
The truth is just the contrary. She doubtless had a 
great opinion of herself, and early foresaw the part she 
was to play in the world; but this legitimate pride 
never degenerated into ridiculous vanity. She did not 
despise her enemies even after they were vanquished, 
knew how to acknowledge what was good in them, and 
when necessary she appropriated it ** Our ancestors," 
said Sallust^ " were people as wise as bold. Pride did 
not prevent them from borrowing the institutions of 
their neighbours when they saw any profit in theuL 
Their arms are those of the Samnites, and to the 
Etruscans they owe the insignia of their magistrates. 
Whenever they found among their aUies or their 
enemies anything worth taking, they sought to intro- 
duce it among themselves. They preferred rather to 
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imitate oihen tliui to envy tbeoi/' ^ This is the true 
chaimcter of the peopla If they sometimes appear 
vaialj self-complaoeiit. and impeitineDtljr disdainful 
of the foragner, it is mere comedy. The attitude a 
Roman thinks himself obliged to assume in public^ the 
way he talks when others are listening, his manner of 
acting when looked at, are not always in conformity 
with his true sentiments. This is xemariced in his 
dealings with the Greeks. He doubtless affects to 
laugh at them in public, but he cannot do without 
them ; and we may be certain that the very first day 
he saw them he submitted, without being able to help 
himself, to the ascendency of tliat witty and insinuating 
race who brought him such beautiful works and told 
him such good stories. 

When speaking of the introduction of Greek civiliza- 
tion into Rome, the mind is generally carried back to a 
precise date, and thinks of the day in the yea^5l4 aajb • 
when a captive of Tarentum caused a regular drama 
imitated from the masterpieces of Greece to be played 
in a theatre which had hitherto only been used for 
Etruscan dancers and Italian buffoons. It is, in truth, 
a decisive moment in the history of Rome. That day 
the door was for the first time flung wide open to 
Greek literature, and by the way which had been thus 
prepared for her, she soon passed bodily through. But 
when this species of coup cCitat took place, Greece had 
long since gradually and noiselessly penetrated Rome, 
and what she had done in those few centuries was more 
important than what remained to be accomplished. To 

1 Catiline, 51. 
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give Borne a literatare was doubtless a great under- 
taking ; but was it not a much graver one yet to modify 
the manners of the city, and by a secret and continiious 
process to introduce a new spirit into it ? She gained 
this result in that first intercourse of which histoi/ has 
not preserved the memory. Above all« the national 
religion came out quite changed. We know what was 
the essential character of the old Roman reh'gion. The 
gods it honoured had scarcely taken human form ; they 
still lacked individuality and life, and behind them 
were seen the forces and phenomena of the nature they 
fidntly personified. It is from Greece that the Romans 
learned to make entirely animate beings of them, to 
give them passions, and to attribute adventures to 
them. They doubtless went about it in earnest. Prof. 
Hild bids us remark that those vague divinities, which 
a fatther of the Church calls " incorporeal and intangible 
shadows," offered but meagre food to the imagination of 
the crowd. Having once beheld the living figures of 
the Hellenic Pantheon, it would have no others. Thus 
was introduced into Rome the Greek mythology, which, 
in creating a history for all these stiff and inanimate 
gods, gave them life; and thus was established the 
worship of the heroes, sons of the gods, a sort of inter- 
mediate being between divinity and manhood, from 
which the poetry of the Greeks had drawn such great 
advantages, ^neas entered with the others, and, like 
them, met with a good reception. 
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III. 



AT WHAT MOMBNT DID THE LBGBND FIRST BBOOMB 
KNOWN TO THB ROMANS? — IT IS FIRST MBNTIONED 
AT THE TIMB OF TUB WAR WTIH PTRRHU8 — ^THB 
IMPORTANCE IT TAKES AFTER THB PUNIC WARS — ^THE 
LEGEND AMONG THE POETS, NiBYIUS — ^THE LEGEND 
AMONG THE HISTORIANS AND SCHOLIASTS, GATO, 
VARRO-^THE LEGEND AMONG THE ARTISTS — ^WHT 
WAS IT MORE SPREAD AMONG THE ROMANS THAN 
AMONG TUB GREEKS ? 

Only one point remains to be cleared up ; but it is 
perhaps the most obscure. Can we ascertain at what 
moment the legend of ^neas became known among the 
Romans ? We do not hope to attain to a precise date, 
as may well be imagined. We must not be exacting, 
but content ourselves with little, when so distant an 
age is in question. 

First of all, it is indisputable that the first inter- 
course of the Romans with the Greeks goes back very 
far. It is no longer a matter of doubt that they 
received the art of writing from them ; for in the most 
ancient Latin inscriptions the form of the letters is 
that of the Eolo-Dorian alpliabet. This alphabet was 
doubtless communicated to them by one of the Greek 
colonies established in Southern Italy or in Sicily. It 
probably came to them from Cuniea, whose vessels did 
a great trade along the Italian coasts. But when did 
they begin to use it? When the ideas of Niebuhr 
upon the beginnings of Roman history were dominant, 
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it WB8 ciutomarj to make this epoch as late as possible, 
in Older to leave the field the longer free for the 
fonnation of primitive epics, and it was even asserted 
that the Somans did not learn to write until the time of 
the Decemvirs. These are ideas which have now 
been exploded. It is certain that writing was known 
to the Romans at a very early date, and in a recent 
publication M. Louis Havet has tried to show that 
their alphabet was fixed before the time of the 
Taxqnins.^ We must admit, then, that the Greeks 
frequented the markets of Bome from the day of its 
foundation. This opinion, a prediction of philology, 
has been confirmed by the archaeologist In the 
excavations made on the Viminal, tombs were reached 
under what is called the Wall of Servius, and 
which must consequently be more ancient These 
tombs contained, among other objects, Chalcidian 
vases, which doubtless came by way of Cum^ From 
the moment the Greeks knew the road to Rome, they 

* See IL L. Hayefs opening lectnra at the College de France, 7th 
Deeember 1882.%'The oooseqnenoes of the fact pointed out by them do 
not lack importance, and he doea not ahrink from them. After estab- 
liahing the fact that writing was known in the time of the Boman kings, 
he adda : '* Bat," it will be asked, " did those old kings really ezUt T " 
And why not t If the Romans could write at that time, why should 
they not haye transmitted a few authentic names to posterity ? It is 
yery remarkable that with regard to these facts, formerly so much 
eontested, French, Italian, and even German criticism seems to have 
become consenratiye agaiu. At the same time that M. L. Havet's 
pamphlet appeared, M. Gaston Paris published in the Itcmania a very 
important article on the legend of Roncevaux. This article ends with 
the following words : *' While following up these studies of critical 
analysis, now only in their beginning, we shall become more and more 
conyineed that in being distant and anonymous the epic ia not 
differently circumstanced than other births of human poetic activity ; 
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We are toU that the king of Epirus was indooed to 
dedue war against the Bomans by the memory of bis 
ancestor Achilles^ there being a family quarrel between 
him and the Trojans of Bonie, which he desired to 
wMe} So the l^end existed at that time, and a 
contempoiaij historian, Timaens of Tanromeniom, tells 
it neariy in the same way that it b known to ns. Is it 
prdbaUe that it was quite recent at this moment, or 
that the war with Pyrriius gave rise to it ? I find it 
di£Bcalt to believe. Prof. Hild is right in saying " that 
a belief or a worship is never implanted all at once by 
hasty adoption or violent annexation." It must then 
have been working its way, and insinuating itself into 
Borne for some time past; but it only began to 
assume a certain authority there shortly before the war 
with Pyrrfaus. What also leads me to the same con- 
clusion is, that about this time I see it accepted in an 
official manner by the Roman authoritie& When a 
State is wise, it does not give in too soon to contested 
novelties ; and in order that a sort of public consecra- 
tion shouldjiave been accorded to the legend of Maeaa 
at Rome, it must have been pretty widely spread at the 
time and accepted by many people. In 472, according 
to Prof. Mommsen, and, according to Nissen,* fifty 
years later, the Acamanians being engaged in a struggle 
with the iEtolians, asked Borne to help them. Their 
ground of appeal was that of all the Greeks their 



'lliii 11 at lemst what Pausanias says, although his sources are 
not kuowo. 

• KiMen, Zw Kritik des JEneataage (Jakrh. fUr dan, PhU. \ 1S65, 
p. 875, €i mq. 
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ancestors alone had taken no part in the Trojan War. 
They doubtless thoaght that this motiire would suffice 
to soften the Senate, and that the heirs of the Trojans 
would not decline to pay their ancestors* debt IVom 
that time texts abound to prove that belief in a Trojan 
origin had become among the Romans a maxim of State, 
alleged without hesitation, even in diplomatic docu- 
ments. When, after the disasters of the Second Punic 
War, Rome asked the inhabitants of Pessinonte to let 
them have the statue of the Mother of the Gods which 
was to restore their fortunes, she did not forget to 
remind them that her ancestors were Phrygians by 
birth, and, consequently, their countrymen. A little 
later, in treating with Antiochus, king of Sjrria, whom 
she had vanquished, she takes care to stipulate that he 
shall set free the inhabitants of Dion, who are related 
to the Roman people. During the wars in Asia, the 
generals who passed by the ancient town, are careful to 
stop there and make sacrifices. JEaesa^ thenceforth, \ 

has taken his place among the ancestors of the Romans; | 

he figures at the head of the list, and public honours } 

are rendered to him. In the Forum of Pompeii, along a 
monument which ornaments one side of the square, four 
niches are distinguished, which used to contain statues, 
now destroyed, ^neas and Romulus occupied the two 
first; while Signer Fiorelli supposes the two others 
to have contained Caesar and Augustus. These were 
the four founders of the Roman State. Some fragments 
of the inscription graven below the image of iEneas 
still remain. They recall all the legend in a few words: 
the flight of the hero carrying with him his gods and 
his father; his arrival in Italy; the foundation of 
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his miraculous death ; and his apotheosis as 
Jupiter Indigos.^ 

Latia poetry also takes early possession of .£neas. 
We know that he figured in ike first national epic 
Borne possessed. When the rough plebeian Nsevius, so 
ardent for the glory of his countiy, undertook to sing 
the First Punic War, in which he had been a soldier, he 
began by going back to the Trojans. At this moment 
the histoiy of .£neas is enriched by a new incident on 
which Virgil was afterwards to shed an immortal 
brightness. Nagyius imagines ^neas to have been 
driven by the wincl from Troy to Carthage, where he 
was received by Dido. He was not, I think, the first 
to bring together these representatives of two races, and 
this is how they come to be connected On the western 
coast oL Sidly. on the summit of Mount Eryx, there 
rose one of these temples of Aphrodite to whicfi allusion 
has already been made. The position of Eryx between 
Africa, Graul, Spain, and Italy, made it one of the spots 
where merchants of all countries came together. The 
* Phoen ician was constantly meeting the Greek there. 
Ea^'^oTthe two peoples brought with it its national 
traditions, and in their reciprocal communications, when 
one told the story of iEneas, the other replied with that 
of Dido. And so by dint of talking about them, they 
came to join them in the same legend. Allied together 
so long as their nations were united, they became 

^ It is trae that among the paintings at Pompeii there exists one 
which is a kind of parody of the oflBcial legend. It represents a 
monkej, clad in a coat of mail, carrying an old monkey on his shoulders 
and dragging a young monkey hy the hand. £neas, Anchises, 
and Atcanias are meant. 
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mortal enemies as soon as the war broke ont between 
Carthage and Rome. Then the hatred of the children 
is made to go bade to that of the ancestors, and the 
meeting of the queen of Carthage with the Trojan hero 
takes toigic colours. It is doubtless Nevius who gave 
this new character to the ancient legend. To account 
for the animosity of the two races, he supposes that 
they had ancient grudges to avenge, and that their 
enmity began with their very existence. Enn ius also 
thinks he must take up Roman history at theTall of 
Troy, as is seen in the short fragments of the First Book 
of his poem which remain to us. We have especially 
the verse in which he begins to relate the adventures 
of iEneas : 

*\Cum vder occuhuit Priamus sub marte Pdcugo.** 

The remainder took up very little place, and half a 
Book sufficed Ennius for the narration of what occupies 
twelve in Virgit-^Xhe malicious said that while laugh- 
ing at his predecessor Nsevius, whom he accused of 
writing in a barbarous rhythm and having no care for 
elegance, he avoided repeating what the rough poet 
had done, in order not to clash with him, and that he 
was like certain heroes of Homer, who shout all kinds 
of nonsense to their enemy, and let fly an arrow or two 
from afar, but withdraw as soon as he advances. How- 
ever this may be, it is curious to remark that the first 
time the Latin Muse tackles the epic, she goes straight 
to the subject which Virgil was to handle. Is it not to 
the point here to recall Sainte Beuve's remark with 
reference to Homer? He says there was a sort of 
unconscious conspiracy among all these ancient writers 
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to {Mrepare tke maUet on whidi their illustrioas 
SQQDtssor was afterwards to wotk. 

nrom the hands of the poets the legend feH into that 
of the ohimiiclers «unl scholiasts. It ^ad no reason to 
Kjmoe thereat The tHoraent that the learned seize 
npon these old legends, and undertake to make them 
clearer and wiser, is a crisis for them. The learned are 
not light-handed* They want everything to be rational 
and sensiUe, which is sorely a most legitimate desire ; 
yet^ somehow or other, from the moment you try to put 
reason into popular fables, and take too much trouble 
to make them probable, they become ridiculous. Virgil 
had afterwards much ado to restore to his hero the 
poetic tinge of which his prolonged sojourn among 
scholiasts and chroniclers had deprived him. Yet 
they rendered him a signal service, since their minute 
researches and learned labours contributed to establish 
the authority of the legend more solidly. So long as it 
was only found in the verses of the poets, it might be 
suspected of having no other foundation than those 
thousand Greek fables which no one took in earnest 
But from the moment serious people, who did not make 
it their trade to amuse the public, took the tro]lble to \/ 
busy themselves with it, in books where they studied ^ 
die laws and religion of their country, it seemed to 
deserve more confidence. Cato, a consul, a censor, an 
enemy of the Greeks, related it without hesitation in all 
its details, and did not hesitate to give, respecting the 
exact extent of the territory ceded by Turnus to the 
Trojans, and the dififerent struggles which iEneas and 
Ascanius sustained against Turnus, details as precise as 
if contemporary events had been in question. Varro, 
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** die meet learned of the Somanfl^** who was a man of 
war as well as a scholar, and commanded the fleet 
of the Adriatic while Pompey was tracking the pirates^ 
profited by a little leisure to follow up ^neas, do his 
journeys over again, and visit with his galleys the 
diflerent ports at which he had touched. He was so 
convinced of the reality of his adventures that he 
thought he found indisputable traces of his sojourn 
everywhere. We see in the fragments of his works 
still extant that he speaks of these distant events in a 
tone of extraordinary assurance. '"Is it not certain," 
he says, " that the Arcadians, under the leadership of 
Evander, came into Italy, and settled on the Palatine ? " ^ 
It seems really a crime to doubt it 

I know that to these reasons, which induced us to 
believe that the legend was then very widely spread and 
generally believed in, it has been objected that it was 
utterly unknown to Boman Art How is it possible to ( 

admit that, being so popular as is asserted, it so rarely 
tempted sculptors and painters ? It is certain that no 
fresco or bas-relief of any importance is known anterior 
to the Empire, having the history of iEneas for its 
subject M. Brunn thought he had found one on one 
of those metal coffers called 05^, which come to us 
from the tombs of Pneneste. He fancied that he 
recognised on one of the sides the battles of the Butuli 
and the Trojans, while on the plaque in the cover he 
saw iEneas presenting the old Latin king with the spoils 
of Turnus whom he has just killed. Beside him is 
Lavinia, who is about to be delivered to her husband, 

* Severns, in ./En,, VIII. 51. 
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while Amata, ber mother, retires, fnrions, in order not 
to witness this marriage.^ This is qiiite the subject of 
^e jEnndftLHd, as M. Bruon stlppoess^Cbis mrork of art 
' to be anterior to the First Punic War, he admits that the 
legend was then fixed in its most minate details, and 
that Yiigil only translated faithfully the popular fables 
which existed more than two centuries before his time. 
Unfortunately, M. Brunn's explanation is now strongly 
contested, and it is questioned whether the cofifer does 
not belong to a more recent epoch, or whether the 
subject represented is really what M. Brunn imagines 
it to be. But on the other hand, since the tkne Vhen 
M. Brunn, erroneously or not, placed the adventures of 
JEsieas on the cista prcenestina, they have been found, 
and this time indubitably, in a Eoman tomb. In 1875 
excavations were undertaken by an Italian Society at 
the extremity of the Esquiline, in the space extending 
between Santa Maria Maggiore and the little monument 
known as the Temple of Minerva Medica. Here lay 
one of the important roads of Rome — ^that leading to 
Pneneste. Along the Boman roads one is always sure 
to find tombs. One of those excavated contained 
frescoes which had unfortunately suffered much when, 
in the third century, the custom of burying the dead 
having replaced that of burning them, alterations were 
made to the tomb in order to adapt it to this new 
practice. However, enough remains of the paintings 
to enable one to grasp their subject quite clearly. It is 
the early history of Home from the arrival of ^Eneas 
in Italy. We first see him founding Lavinium and 

* Ann, de VIntL de corrttip. arcA., 18S4, p. 356, «< «e^. 
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fighting TamHS. In the pictures, which follow etch 
other without being separated, like those on the column 
of Trajan, dl the phases of the great battle fought on 
the banks of the Numicius can be followed. Then 
comes the foundation of Alba by Ascanius, and lastly, 
the story of Bhea Silvia and the twins.^ What adds 
value to these paintings is that tiiey must be con- 
temporary with Viigil's works, and as they do not 
reproduce exactly the tradition followed by him, and 
were probably not executed under his influence, they 
show how the events sung by the poet were understood i 

by people round about him. But whatever importance ) 

may be attached to them, it must not be forgotten that { 

they are the only work of art of any value anterior to 
tho jEneid treating of iEneas and Lavinium; and it 
must therefore be owned that down to the time of 
Virgil, the journeys of the Trojan hero, which had 
inspired so many poets, had busied sculptors and 
painters but little. 

Does this justify us in stating that the l^end 
was but little known at that time ? I do not think i 

so. Let us remember that the arts were in the hands 
of the Greeks, and that the Greeks only liked to busy 
themselves with themselves. It has been remarked 
that they hardly ever reproduced events of Koman 
history in bas-reliefs or frescoes. It is true that having 
created the iEnean legend, as we have seen, they might 
have been expected to feel more taste for the work ; but 



^Thifl monument was first described by M. Bririo in his work 
entitled PiUurt e tepoicrimoperii sulF JBaquilino, The subject was treated 
afresh by M. Robert in the AnnaUa de rindiltU aekMoffique de Banu 
(1S78, p. 231, elteq.). I have followed M. Robert's explanations. i 
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onfoitiiiuitelj this legend htd oome into ezifllCDoe bat 
recently, when tfieir imigination wms b^ginisng to tire 
of reproducing faUeeL Besides, it ie ebrionsl j k» rich 
in poetic detaik, more eombre end dry than ochera. 
Nor had it enjoyed the good fortnzie to please a great 
poet^ and be transfigured in his song. These were 
depreciating circnmstances which little recommended 
it to the choioe of artasta. In condasion, they had a 
qpecial reason for forsaking it, on which I most for a 
moment dwell; becanse in teaching ns why it was 
n<^lflctftd by the Greeks, it at the same time shows as 
one of the reasons, and perhaps the strongest^ which 
attracted the Romans to it 

When the legend of .£neas began to spread among 
the Greeks, Bome, too feeble as yet to caase them un- 
easiness, was yet powerful enough to inspire them with 
a desire to attach her in some way or other to their 
country, and thus take part in her glory. A century 
later all was changed She had subdued Greece, she 
had just invaded the East, and she openly coveted th? 
empire of the world. The Greeks, vanquished and 
humiliated, no longer felt the same alacrity to adorn 
with poetic fables the origin of a people who 
oppressed them. This legend — although their own 
work — seemed to give their rivals a too advantageous 
past. They began by speaking less and less of it, and 
ended by forgetting it. Denys of Halicamassus states 
that in his time there was hardly anybody left in 
Greece to whom it was known. Its place had been 
taken by quite contrary fables. There existed then, at 
the courts of the little Asiatic princes and of the bar- 
barian kings, quite a school of historians who made it 
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ill m ponble of the' 
#ood poaHibfe of their aiemies. 
Ther mtazmHT ihued the fate of Ihooe whose caoBO 
thej champiotked, and it is coooeiTmble that the con- 
queror vhom thej insulted shoold not hare been soli- 
dtoQs to pieserte their woriu^ We possess Polybios. 
who wrote the hiitofT of the Punic Wan in the Roman 
interest; but we scaicdj know the name of that 
Philinns of Agrigentum who extolled the Outhaginiana; 
and tuned evKTthing to their ^orj. The nsoal tacdcs 
of all these enemies of Rome consisted in xidicnling 
the baseness of her origin. They said that she 
had been an asjlam for bandits; that she owed her 
birth to wretches^ Tagabonds, and shives. These cal- 
umnies made Halicamassns indignant, and he under- 
took to reply to them by writing his Kaman Aniiqmiies. 
In order to show their falseness and victoriously refute 
them, he related the legend of iEneas in all its details. 
Addressing his countrymen at the commencement of 
his book, he says : * Trust not at all those lies (with 
r^ard to the foundation of Rome) ; they only spread 
fables. I will show you that those who founded her 
were not vagabonds snatched by chance from among 
the most contemptible nations. They were Trojans, 
following a famous chief, whose deeds were sung by 
Homer. Or rather, since the Trojans are of the same , 

origin as we, they were Greeks." * ' 

Denys well knew that this conclusion was quite to 
the taste of the Romans, and that it flattered the secret 



> All theie idau are deTeloped in the Preface to the Boman Anii' 
fuUiu of Denyi of HalicarnMsiu. 
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UMtinote of their Tanity. They had long borne without 
kiss of temper the stigma of " barbarians/' which die 
€hreek8 gave to all who were not of their race. When 
they better understood the worth of letters and 
of arts, they disliked to be put thus summarily and 
with a word beyond the pale of civilization. They 
wished to le-enter humanity, and in some way connect 
themselves with Greece, if only by their distant origin. 
The legend of ^neas gave them the means, and they 
grasped it with alacrity. The great lords delighted to 
imagine themselves descended from the most illustrious 
oompAnions of JBneas; and there was even a oertahi num- 
ber of families for whom this origin was not contested. 
These were called '^ Trojan families " ; and Varro, desirous 
to please everybody, wrote a book in support of their 
chimerical genealogies. Simple citizens could not have 
such exalted pretensions ; yet though they did not dare 
to claim the honour of having Trojan chiefs among their 
ancestors, they were still proud to be descended from 
common soldiers. In the famous, prediction announc- 
ing the disaster of Cannae, the soothsayer Marcius, 
addressing the Romans, called them "children of 
Troy" {Trofugena JRomanm)} In giving them this 
name he evidently meant to please them. A little 
later the poet Attius, having composed a national 
piece on the devotion of Decius, of which the Eomans 
were so proud, entitled it The Sons of ^ncas or 
Ikeius (^Eneadce sive Decius), Writers of tragedy or 
comedy generally seek to give to their works titles 
attractive to the public. Attius, then, supposed that 

1 Titus Liviui, XXV. 12. 
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the Somans would like to hear themselves called sons \ 

of .£nea8. And thus the general vanity became a / \ 

factor in the success of the old legend. / ^ 



IV. 

WHAT REASON HAD VIRGIL TO CHOOSE THE LEGEND OP 
iBNBAS POR THE SUBJECT OP HIS POEM ? — THE HIS- 
TORICAL EPIC AND THE MTTHOLOOIGAL EPIC — THE 
JENEID IS BOTH A MTTHOLOGIGAL AND AN HIS- 
TORICAL EPIC— WHY DID VIRGIL PREPER iENEAS TO 
ROMULUS ? — IN WHAT SENSE MAT THE JiNBID BE 
SAID TO HAVE BEEN POPULAR ? 

We at length bid adieu to darkness and uncertainties, 
and emerge into full light: we have reached ViigiL 
After having sought to discover whence the legend of 
iEneas came, what were the elements that formed it, 
and why the Somans received it so favourably, it re- 
mains for us to ascertain the reasons that may have 
induced Viigil to make it the subject of his poem. 

We run no risk of committing an error when we 
assert that he did not do so without reason, and that^ 
in the conception of his works, he left nothing to 
chance. Voltaire relates that when, at the age of 
twenty, he took it into his head to compose an epic^ 
he scarcely knew what an epic was. Virgil would not 
have displayed such levity. He was not one of those 
poets of impulse of whom Plato tells us that they do 
not know what they are about He meditated and 
reflected long before writing. He was a sad and timid 
man, and had not a sufficiently good opinion of 
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bimseU to tiunk he was capsble of improvisiDg 
masteipieces. All hia works bear traces of patient 
labonr and obstinate eflurt. The wonder is that in hia 
case toil nerer hampered inspiration. 

We may be certain that after deddiog to witte an 
epic poem, he first of all asked himself what the subject 
of this poem waa to be. The reply to this question 
wotUd be different, according to the school the poet 
belonged ta lliere were two at the time dispntiag 
and dividing poblic saCTrage. The one clang to the 
past, and wished simply to contione it It was com- 
posed of 'admirers of the old Latin poets, and coonted 
especially among its ranks those wise and ripened mioda 
to whom innovations are nnpleasing. The other bad 
cboaen new models, and professed to rejuvenate poetry 
by imitating the younger poets. As always happena, 
these had the young people and the women on their 
sida Each of the two achoola looked upon the epic 
diflbrently. The old school waa especially partial to 
the hiatorical poem — that is to say, the poem which 
relates the deeds of our ancestors; and it must be 
owned that its taste was in conformity with tltt 
peculiar genius and uatnral aptitudes of the }Ujbum 
race. This race was, above all, military and pruiifMi, 
and only loved literature on condition of it« i/ztiUtiuiiiy^ 
lessons for the condnct of life. T)i« i<l>^) uwi iiui*Atn\, 
by which the Greeks were m'>v<^, left it mttif.whu*. 
indifferent It had little inclination t'*r \r^_HU«iii iu 
which imagination has so great a \Ak/A. mt't tlw 
poetiy of it« preference was that iUaIiu-/, w<Ui /«>1 
bets and personages. So the Latin y)*s*M, «« »"'>** 
m their wii^ bad strength U> \i^j tiffw, t»/w4 
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and Uie death of 
pod of the age, alao 
b.^^&os 10 ;he aathcc of the Awmla^ and although he 
did :>x wTAt aa <p»r tale, he prvKlaims himself the 
dL5c:r<^e of Eanisi^ a:>i cv>s^iatiLU:es hxrn on having 
orvxi^; fnAi H<ik«xk *a crovn vbase lanrel leaves 
sluU aerer fjide.* Tlie ocher school songht its insfHra- 
UOQ5 am?ag the Alex*udH«n poets. In spite of the 
i^puutiou they enjoped in ihe Gi^ek woriu, fionic hid 
lemained long without knowiz^ and applying them. 
She liked to keq> to the classic qpoch ; but whm her 
conquests had brought her into more frequent contact 
with Asia, her generals, her proconaals, her merchants, 
who frequently visited the lazge towns, read these 
poets with whom everybody around them busied them- 
selves, and were charmed. They did not find it 
difficult to communicate their feelings to their friends ; 
for there was then at Rome a polite and refined society 
which was banning to tire a little of the old writers 
and to seek new objects for admiration. These grace- 
ful and delicate works, where care for form is pushed 
so far; where so many learned allusions, so many 
surprises of expression and imagery are found ; where 
the mode of speech is so ingenious that it stimulates 
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the mind and makes it pleased with itself when 
it has grasped its refinements, were well made to 
captivate. Natarallj, after admiring, Rome imitated. 
The first to write verses in the Alexandrian style 
were at the same time yonng men of talent and heroes 
of fashion — Licinios Calvns, Cornelius Gallus, and 
above all, Catullos, the greatest among them. Thej 
obtained much success. One of their usual methods 
was the frequent employment of mythology. Some were 
content to make use of it in short allusions in their 
el^es, while others spread it out in epic poems. The 
histories of the gods and the heroes, the adventures of 
Hercules and Theseus, the war of Thebes or that of 
Troy, the conquest of the Golden Fleece, furnished 
them in abundance epic subjects, which they preferred 
to all others. 

Between these two schools Virgil had to choose. 
Each had its merits and its advantagea The historical 
poem, preferred by the old school, most pleased 
the greater number, and had the better chance of 
becoming popular. Rome was always proud of her 
past^ and she lent a willing ear to those who celebrated 
her gloxy. But this style also presents great diffi- 
culties of execution. It is always awkward for Poetiy 
to have to comi)ete with History. If she reproduces 
facts exactly as they have happened, she is accused 
of sinking into dryness, and being nothing but a 
chronicle; if she attempts to mingle a little fiction 
with it, serious people find that the truth prejudices 
the fable, while the fable discredits the truth; that 
one does not know on what ground one is walking, 
and that this uncertainty spoils all the pleasure of the 
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woric The mythological epic is not exposed to Uiis 
danger. All in it is of the same nature, and from 
the first verse it introduces the reader into a world 
of fancy and invention which he leaves no more. 
Hie genre onoe accepted, the mind is at rest, and 
does not experience the unpleasantness of heing hauled 
backwards and forwards * between fiction and reality. 
It is a kind of dream, to which it can confidently 
abandon itself; and it is at least sure of following it 
to the end without any rough incident coming to 
dissipate it But, on the other hand, the public to 
which this kind of poetry appeals is limited, since 
it does not possess what attracts tlie crowd. In order 
to understand it one must have the delicacy of an 
artist and the learning of a scholar. Above all, at 
liome, where artists and learned men were rare, it 
would have to resign itself to the indifference of 
"the profane vulgar," and be the charm of a few 
refined natures. Viigil did not servilely adhere to any 
school, and in this he shows his originality ; his taste, 
broad and free, sought its inspirations everywhere. 
He b^;an by a liking for Theocritus, an Alexandrian, 
while in his last work he so closely imitated the 
ancients that Seneca calls him an Ennianist down- 
right, which in his mouth is a grave reproach. In 
order to create die language, at once so firm and 
supple, which he used with such admirable effect, he 
did not scruple to join together the two great repre- 
sentatives of the opposed schools, Lucretius and 
Catullus. From the one he borrowed more especially 
the vivacity of his turns, and the energy and brilliancy 
of his expressions, while from the other he took his 
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neater phrasiiig, and his easier, more flowing rbythm. 
From this combination arose that marvellous poetic 
language which Home spoke without much change 
until the end of the Empire. 

The same mind is found again in Virgil's choice of 
a subject It is of a kind to satisfy everbody, and 
holds a middle place between the historical and the 
mythological epic. It has been supposed, with 
sufficient probability, that he hesitated some time 
before deciding. We know that when he finished his 
(kcrgicg^ he read them to the Emperor in the retreat at 
AteUa, whither Augustus had gone to take a little rest 
and nurse his throat complaint Was it on this 
occasion that he composed the brilliant prologue with 
which the Third Book opens ? It is natural to believe 
sa In this prologue he announces the ^neid; but it 
has obviously not yet taken in his mind its definitive 
form. At this moment he seems quite disgusted with 
mythology. The young Boman poets had made such 
an abuse of it that in a few years it had lost all its 
freshness. " Who does not know,** says Virgil, " pitiless 
Eurystheus and execrable Busiris? Who has not 
celebrated young Hylas, and Delos, dear to Latona, and 
Hippodamia, and Pelops, the fiery rider with his ivory 
shoulder?" All these subjects, fitted to please idle 
minds, seem to him exhausted (omnia jam vtUgata), 
He desires to walk far from the crowd, and try new 
roads that will lead to glory. There are moments 
when, fashion having run for some time in a different 
direction, the old becomes new again. It would seem 
then, that Virgil intended to return to the tradition, of 
the old Latin poets, and compose an entirely historical 
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te¥e faoi Mail If i if i mTmi visk the 
wUeh LK^rn ^ke of kn gan^ fukd Id 
HedidipdllD go bade fmitikfe^to the raj b fyoninpi 
of RooML Hb pooM kos Bot die loi RBUiied 
thotovghij historiciJ, not obIt becott« of die ooBadant 
olliisioiis mode to historical erents mad penoooges^ but 
from the rery notiiTe of the 8ab|eci» whidi is the 
g^orificotkm of Bome^ mad firom the gimTe mad sostmined 
tone of the namtiTe. And yet it is mTthdqgical too, 
since gods and goddesses are the prindpal actors in the 
drama, and Olympos and the earth are spoken of in the 
same breath. By phidng his faible in an epoch wheal 
legend and htstotj are confbonded together, he has 
sappressed their antagonism, and has thns been able to 
combine the adTantagea of both aehocds withoat 
incarring their disadvantagesL 

But may it not be objected that he went back too 
far ? It may appear that, since he wished to glorify 
Bome in her foundation, it was not .£neas he should 
have chosen. iEneas only founded Lavinium, and is 
for the Romans but a very distant ancestor. The 
ancient chroniclers made him the father or the grand- 
father of Romulus, which brought him near enough to 
the birth of Rome ; but later on, in order somehow or 
other to bring the l^;end into harmony with chronology, 
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Mt^p«foi|Bd Mteisary t» iiiterQ9ki4ewJi)ctwew<«4!Mta t^ 
iBtMAinltbte series of Albau kings. It is indeed 
strange ditt j«'p6ct ^ho desired to celobrate Il<^e 
should have chosen an epoch when it did not yet.cxi&ty 
and <& bero Arko lived more tlian four hundred years 
ere its foundation. Viigil would have apparently done 
better to stop at Bomulus, for he would have found 
himself in the very heart of his subject Eomulus was 
then much more popular than iBneas. Everybody 
knew his name ; on the Palatine, the cabin where he 
lived was shown ; and the little grotto, shaded by a fig- 
tree» where it is said the wolf had nursed him^ was 
an object of devotion. Poetry had sei2^d on these 
relics at a very early date, and in singing them had 
lent them splendour and force. The passages of the 
^irst Book of the Annates of Ennius, where he relates 
the dream of the vestal, the birth of the son of Mars, and 
his struggle with Eemus, were in the memories of every 
educated Soman ; and all repeated with emotion those 
beautiful lines, at once so strong and tender, express- 
ing the gratitude of all the Eomans to him who gave 
their city its life : — 

'' BomuUf BomuU die 
QwUem te jxUrtcB etutodem d% genuerunt I 
foUr^ geniioTy ianguen dU criund'wm I" 

Nevertheless Vii^gil preferred ^neas to Bomulus, 
and he had many reasons for doing so. One of the 
chief was certainly a desire to please the Emperor. 
Among all the families who boasted of a Trojan origin, 
the Ctesars held the first place. While the Memmii, the 
Sergii, and the Cluentii were content to have for 
ancestors lieutenants of iEneas, the Caesars boldly 
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^i^uiiMtlad dunnadTes with JEnietu himaelt and 
claimed descent from his son lolos. In singing the 
father of the Romans, Viigil celebrated the ancestor of 
the JoliL This was a means of giving the Emperor^ 
power an appearance of Intimacy, and of making him, 
across the centnries, the natural heir of the kings of 
Rome. He thought then to serve his country, while 
paying to the prince his debt of personal gratitude. 
At the same time he fulfilled the promise he had made 
him in the Oeorgics, to raise him an immortal 
monument It was, of course, no longer an historical 
poem devoted to a recital of the Emperor's expl<Hts ; 
but he was easily recognised under the features of the 
chief of his lace. The glory of the ancestor illumined 
the descendant, and although the name of .£nea8 was 
inscribed on the pediment of the building, it might be 
said that Augustus was its centre, and that, in reality, 
he occupied it all : 

^In medio mUU Ckuar erU^ templumqut ienMt I " 

Virgil had yet another reason for preferring .£neas to 

Romulus and the others, which must have seemed to 

him important ^neas already figures in the Iliad, 

and his name recalls both the battle in which he took 

part and the warriors whom he knew. To speak of 

I him, then, was a natural occasion to multiply allusions 

\ to the Homeric poems and re-animate the heroes of the 

'^ Trojan War. This is a pleasure which Virgil indulges 

in as much as he can. Although he knows the danger 

there is of provoking disadvantageous comparisons, he 

exposes himself to it at every moment He seeks 

every means to connect his poem with that of Homer ; 
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he imk^fct the jlueC iacid^nts, tigd e^f^gs the.pe(«p|i<> 
agestotti^eagtih. 'Hector is re-l»om in the words 6t 
Ap Aipnuphe ; J)teoiedes is founS <;igain in Southern 
Ittiy, and Bees not want much pressiQg in order to 
talk ' of his eld deeds ; Ulysses is traced in the 
enchanted palace of Circe, and in the isle of the 
Cjrdope, while Hecuba, Helen, and Priam are seen 
once more during the last night of Ilium. For Virgil, 
as for us. Homer was not only a great epic poet; he 
was the Epos personified. So he must have deemed 
himself happy to draw as near to him as possible, both 
by tk& Subject and the personages Of his poem. And 
this completes our understanding of his reasons for 
choosing the legend of iEneas. 

Was he right or wrong in doing so ? May it be said, 
with certain critics, that in the Jsncid the ehoiee of 
the subject has prejudiced the success of the work — 
that a poem whose hero was a foreigner and a stranger 
was doomed in advance never to become popular and 
national ? After the long study just read, the reply to 
this seems easy. Doubtless the legend of .£neas is of 
Oreek origin ; but we have seen that it soon became 
acclimatised in Bome, that it took a Boman colouring 
by its mixture with the legends of the country, and, 
finally, that the State, far from combating, at an early 
date officially adopted it When Viigil took possession 
of it, it had been related by the historians and sung by 
the poets for more than two centuries. We cannot 
then regard it as one of those frivolous fables which the 
poet invents at his fancy, and pretend that iEneas, son 
of Venus, was as indifferent to Romans of the Augustan 
epoch as was Francus, son of Hector, to Frenchmen of 
the sixteenth century. 
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Does this mean that it was as pc^mlar in Borne as 
the stories of Achilles and Ulysses were in Oreece ? 
To suppose this were to foi^ the radical differences 
between the two countries. In the Greek cities the 
disdain for foreigners, the dominating passion of the 
Hellenes, maintaius the rooe in its puritj. There may 
be diversities of rank and fortune between the citizens ; 
but they have all the same origin. The national tradi- 
tions are a treasure belonging to all, and which none 
allow to be lost The poet who undertakes to celebrate 
them is understood by every one ; he sings for the poor 
and for the rich, for the lettered and for the ignorant ; 
and when he succeeds, his success is truly popular, 
since there is no one in the whole nation who does not 
take pleasure in liistening to him. It could not be thus 
in a city like Home, formed of a mixture of different 
races. A population constantly renewing itself, and 
composed of heterogeneous elements, has few common 
traditions, and quickly forgets them. I suppose that 
the plebeians, whose recollections did not go back very 
far, knew indeed but little about all these ancient 
fables collected by the learned, and that they left them 
very indifferent Nor was it for them that Viigil 
wrote. He knew that he would have lost his time, and 
that it was not possible to interest the entire people 
from base to summit in his ^ork, as could be done in 
the case of the Greeks. He only addressed the en- 
lightened classes — the noble by birth or fortune, the 
upper citizen circles, and persons of education. All 
these people — some from aristocratic vanity and 
others in order to imitate those above them — willingly 
recurred to the past They preserved its memory and 



ItteBftolieirUfgii^eiiot It is iir i^iii $1^ of sodatf 
thAt^kgH iras fopttMir ; and as itlPas educated, so it 
hpid vejpidipie Ilpmecic poems, and^kin/A' the Annales of 
'Ennius and the works ot the Latiu chroniclers, therefore 
Xhe /legend 6t £uBas was qaite familiar to it. In 
choosing it for the subject of his poetfi, Virgil was 
certain neither to surprise nor displease the public for 
whom he wrote. 
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iENEAS IN SICILY, 

It would be a very charming journey to accompany 
.£nea8 from Troy to Laurentum, vid Thrace, the 
Cyclades, Crete, and Epirus, stopping at Carthage to 
receive the hospitality of Dido. But, unfortunately, 
everybody has neither the time nor the means to 
undertake so long a jaunt, and one must know how 
to limit oneself. Furthermore, these ports and isles 
are for iEneas merely stages where he touches, and 
Virgil does not take the trouble to describe them. He 
scarcely tells us anything even of Africa itself, where 
his hero remains longer than he ought to do. This is 
not the true country of the JSneid ; we must reserve 
this title for Sicily and Italy. Those are the lands 
known and loved by the poet, whither he likes to lead 
^neas, and which he is happy in describing. We are 
about to try aud go over them with him. 
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HOW TIBGIL C4MI TO KHOW 8ICILT — POLUo/ 00UN8KLS 
HIM TO IMITATE THK)CEITaS — BT WHAT QUALITUES 
TH10CRITU8 MUST HAVB PLXA8ID TIBOIL — THE 
MORETUM — WHY VIRGIL DID HOT OONTIHUE TO 
WRITE SEALI8TIC POEMS — SldLT IK THE BUCOLICS, 

We learn from T^ugil's biography that he was veiy 
fond of Campania and Sicily, and that he often lived 
there. Born at the foot of the Alps, where the winters 
are often rainy and rough, he doubtless felt the kind of 
instinct which impels people of the north towards 
southern countries. Perhaps he found, too, that warm 
climates better suited his health, which was always bad« 
He did not like Bome, although he possessed a house / 

on the Esquiline, near the palace of Mfficenaa It was 
too noisy and busy a town for him, and he could only 
write amid calm and silence. In order to give ^the last 
touch to his Oeorffia, he ran away to Naples; and when 
the .^ndd was in question, he felt it necessary to go 
further sUlL We are told that he composed a part of it 
in Sicily. 

He probably owed his first revelations with regard to 
Sicily to the idylls of Theocritus, and learned from them 
to know and love it Well, we know at what moment 
and in what manner his attention was first drawn to 
the Sicilian poet He was twenty-five years old, 
and lived on the farm of his father, a well-to-do 
peasant, who had given him the education of a great 
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lonL He bad letunied thilber lifter 4he ooaolanoa of 
htt ttil3sti9;aDd probably did'not tikiBk of leaving it again. 
While ^ was leading an indqlent, dstianiy existence ^n 
that beautiful country ** whete the MinciCla rolls itslaty 
ooune,** poetry fermented in him, and sought .an outlet 
His imagination, still imperfectly rq[ulated, drew him 
in every direction. He seemed not to know himself, 
and could not settle. Sometimes he composed little 
occasional pieces on the trivial events spoken of round 
about him ; at others he raised his voice, and, passing 
from one extreme to the other, sketched the beginning 
of an epic. The verses he wrote thus at haphazSird 
were read to his friends, and made him a certain repu- 
tation in the neighbourhood. Pollion^ then governed 
Cisalpine GauL He was a clever man, who devoted 
his leisure to history and poetry, and always delighted 
to patronise literature. He doubtless divined the 
young man's talent, and regretting the indecision in 
which so fine a genius was tarrying, he resolved to 
put him in a r^ular way, and pointed out a model for 
him to follow. 

That model was Theocritus, whom the Komans seem 
hitherto to have, neglected.' The study of Theocritus 
charmed Virgil so much that for at least three years he 
did nothing but imitate him. Although no ancient 
critic has told us by what qualities this author must 
have chiefly pleased him, it does not seem to me diffi- 
cult to guess. I imagine that in this confusion of his 
first years, when the component elements of his genius 
were not yet united and welded together, he must have 
felt two different tendencies drawing him in contrary 
directions. He had, in fact, received two different 
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educations, whoee impress he kept to the end. Nature 
had first been the master whose lessons had charmed 
him, and whom he ever passionately loved. His child- 
hood was passed in the fields, and for him who under- 
stands them, the fields are a school of nature and 
simplicity. They give a taste for the true, the artless, 
the sincere, and a hatred for the affected and the 
mannered. Such must have been the lesson learnt 
from this first contemplation of Nature, and which 
I'emaiued at the very root of Ids talent But he also 
began early the study of books. At Cremona, at Milan, 
at Rome, he frequented the sclioliasts, the rhetoricians, 
and tlie philosopliers, and he also became acquainted 
with Greek literature, reading Homer, Socrates, and 
Plato. It was another intoxication, and his soul, which 
felt nothing by halves, gave itself up entirely to this 
admirable poetry. The masters charged with the ex- 
planations of its beauties were generally ingenious, 
refined minds, who above all sought to imbue their 
pupils with a feeling for its delicacy and grace — that 
is to say, for its literary merits. Virgil, like a docile 
pupil, prized these charming qualities highly, yet 
without losing sight of the others ; and it was doubt- 
less from the two educations which he had successively 
received tliat he imbibed both the sentiment of the 
simple grandeur which rural life teaches us to love, and 
the more artificial beauties learnt in the schools ; that, 
in short, he became an artist and remained a country- 
man. 

If, as I think, he was in this frame of mind when he 
read Theocritus, I am not surprised that he should have 
been so impressed by him ; for it is just this quality of 
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i|{ii(i^ig Alt juid l[^i9 wi^ieh the^fliftn poe^ posseaoes 
in a wonderf al^d^t^.^ 

At heart he is an xjxquisite, a friend of the poets of 
Aiexandrfa ; mvAied, Kke tlK^m, **<in tlie aviary of the 
Mus^s ; " but this <l4e6 iiot prevent him from choosing 
as -the usual heroes of his verses goat-herds and drovers. 
To descend to them while remaining himself does not 
cost him an elTort. He makes them sing under the 
great trees, ''while harmonious bees hum around the 
hives, the birds warble under the leaves, and the heifers 
dance on the thick tiurf," ^ and their songs have at one 
and tKesame time a rustic accent and all the refine- 
nneitts of laborious art. They sometimes coarsely attack 
each other ; like villagers, they revile their masters, they 
insult their rivals ; and all this abuse is composed of 
the. most exquisite sounds, which sing to the ear like 
music. 'It is a succession of complicated rhythms, that, 
calling and answering each other, contrast and combine 
according to learned laws, of which a herdsman certainly 
never had an idea. The shepherds of Theocritus are gener- 
ally simple, superstitious, credulous folk, who spit three , 
times in their bosoms to escape witchcraft,^ and who 
think their mistress -is about to return when they feel a 
twitching in their right eye.^ But they are also artists 
who understand and who enumerate all the beauties of 
a vase whose sides are covered with delicate carving, 
and skilful singers, who draw harmonious sounds from 
the syrinx, and who find " that summer and springtime 

^ On Theocritns, see M. Girard's two studies in the IUvu€ dn 
Dntx Mondea of March 16th and May Ist, 1882. M. Gouat also 
treats of the Sicilian poet in his Poesie Alexandrine, 

• VI. 45. » VI. 80 « III. 81. 
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are not so a ipe ei as the Mnse."^ All are amcnoiis, yet 
th^ manner of loving is not the same. While some 
impress their pasnon in a few words of deep and simple 
tnith, others describe it with ingenious refmement^ like 
clever people on their guard, as one had to be in the 
oonit of Rolemy or HierqpL When deseited by their 
mistresses, some moan and complain gently, as becomes 
well-bred peojde, while others are less enduring and less 
proper. There are even some who unceremoniously 
give the Ruthless one a blow on the nape of the neck, 
soon followed by a second.* There is the same variety 
in their pleasures. One thinks it the greatest bliss of 
all to watch in winter the beech log burning on the hearth, 
and *' the smoking tripe cooking on the fira" Others 
are not so easily satisfied ; they are only pleased when 
couched on thick beds of odorous mastic or new-cut 
vine, while the poplars and young elm-trees wave above 
their heads, and a sacred stream flowing from a nymph- 
haunted grot harmoniously murmurs at their feet To 
bring together and unite these contraiy elements re- 
quired all the suppleness of the Greek genius ; but no 
poet ever so perfectly blended them as Theocritus. 
With him all contrasts are meiged in the charm of 
light and shade enveloping the whole. From his 
entire work, composed of such different parts, results 
a singular impression, which gives to the refined the 
illusion of Nature, and enables the simple to define the 
seduction of Art Vii^l, as we have just seen, was 
both. He loved Art and Nature equally, and found in ( 

Theocritus the wherewithal to gratify both his passions 

> IX. 23. « XIV. 84. 
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at mioe. This is why he ^as so hiq)f>jr to tetd gmi to 
mga to imitate him. 

Among the works attributed to him is a piece one 
would fain thitak his, since it is ve^ -charming, and 
seems to have been composed in this yoUtfa. It is a 
picture of country life, very different in character from 
those he drew in the iSlto/tct. Here his only aim is to 
paint exactly a vulgar truth. It is what in our days 
we should call a recdistic piece. Although very ancient, 
it aeems composed according to all the rules of the new 
schooL The author has not been prodigal of invention 
or style; he merely contents himself with reproducing 
what he has before his eyes, without pretending to 
change anything. He describes the morning of a 
peasant, from the moment he rises to the Injur he goes 
to work. Let us first remark that the man is not called 
Tityrus or Menalcus, as in an idyll, but " the flat-nosed " 
(Simului), which is quite a Roman name.^ We see him 
slowly rise from his coucL The night is black, and, 
half asleep, he gropes with his hands before him towards 
the hearth. When he gets to it he says, " H6re I am." 
Then he lights his lamp with all kinds of precautions, 
** stretching his hand towards the east wind to prevent 
the light going out" He soon wakes an only servant, an 
old nogress, of whom he draws us a striking portrait 
^ She has frizzled hair, a thick lip, a laige bosom, hang- 
ing breasts, a flat stomach, thin legs, and a foot which 
spreads at ease : " — 

^ Pedore lakk, jacent tnommif, eompreaior alvo^ 
Oruribut exUiif ipaiiota prodtga planta,** 



^ When speaking of a iUt-noeed girl, Lacretias calls her " Simula,** 
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Helped by his acrvant, Simulos bakes his bread, and 
prepares the dish which he is to carry away for his 
dinner. It is a national dish called mareium, from which 
our poem takes its name. The author is careful to give 
us the recipe, which does not mucli tempt us to imitate 
it It consists of garlic, onion, celery, rue, and cheese. 
All these ingredients are put into a mortar, and while 
Simulus pounds them, an acid odour seizes his nostrils, '^ 't ^ . 
his brows wrinkle, and anon with his hands he wipes 
his weeping eyes. When the pestle no longer jumps, 
he passes his two fingers round the mortar, in order to 
bring to the centre wliat covers the sides. The opera- 
tion finished, he puts on his strong boots, claps his 
gaUrus upon his head, goes out to his work — and here 
our little poem ends. 

The work is piquant and curious in its rusticity ; nor 
would it surprise me if, with our present bent and the 
taste prevalent among the public, it were at the present 
time preferred to the Bucolics. It will certainly be 
asked why Virgil, supposing him to be its author, did 
not continue to describe country life in this manner ? 
Why did he change his method, and having begun to 
walk in a new path, abruptly leave it to follow in the 
steps of Theocritus ? We must believe him less 
satisfied than ourselves with his work, and that tiiese 
servilely exact pictures did not appear to him the 
perfection of art Perhaps he thought that our every^ 
day existence being usually so mediocre and flat, it is 
really not worth while to live it twice — in reality and in ^ 

dreamland I Being sad by nature and inclined to look 
at things from their worst side, to escape for a moment 
from real life seemed to him sweet ; and he must have 



dung more than any one to that imaginary existence 
in- wkich we osn at leaat oorrcct the Biiseried /)f the 
-other, and Snd help to bear th^in. The perusal of 
^eocrttiu Kvealed to him a Rhid <)f ht^ature fn which 
Mlity is spioed-with a flavoutiDg of *the idoal. This was 
what suited his tastes, and thenceforth he knew no 
other. 

Here, then, he is plunged into imitation of the Greek 
poet At the same time his Muse must become in some 
sort expatriated and wander from the spots it first 
frequented Tityrus and Menalcus cannot, like Simulus, 
be dwellers on the banks of the Po ; for ncfver did such 
shepherds lead their flocks in the plains of Cisalpina. 
In order to admit their being, it is needful to imagine 
them to have come from far. Theocritns places them in 
Sicily, an admirable country in which to house fancies 
partaking at once of reality and the ideal. Virgil had 
nought better to do than to leave them there. Sicily 
therefore became for him the land above all others of 
the eclogue, and at times even Arcadia scarcely disputes 
with it this privilege?^'* When he wants to draw shep- 
herds playing on the syrinx and making rustic songs, 
he dreams of Sicily. The land enthralls his fancy ; it is 
everywhere recurring in his verses, and when about to 
sing new songs, the Muse he invokes is a Sicilian 
one: 

" SieeUdes Mvmz^ paulo majora canamus" * 

Bural poetry calls up in him the memory of 
Syracuse, and he begins his last eclogue by saluting the 

* .^En., IV. 1. 
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dmxmimg fimnteui of Oftygui* of wliidi poets relate so 
many legends : 



hmme^ Arttkmm, wuki mmnit iahanfmJ 

When Corjdon wishes to dazzle his friend by a 
picture of his wealth, he renders him an aoooont of his 
sheep which feed on the pastures of Sicily : 



Although suspected of being a Cisalpian, and of 
scarcely ever having quitted Mantua, he tells us, like 
Polyphemus, that he has seen his form in the placid 
sea, and did not find himself ugly : 

** Nee mm adeo informi* ; nuper me in littore vidL 
Quum plaeidum veniis darei more." > 

That sea, let us doubt not, is the one in which the 
heights of Taorminus or the slopes of iEtna are seen to 
sparkle in the sun — the sea spoken of in those divine 
verses of the shepherd of Theocritus : ** I crave not to 
possess the fields of Pelops, or pile up heaps of gold ; 
nor would I fly more swiftly than the winds ; but may 
'neath this rock but hold thee in mine arms, and, look- 
ing on my feeding sheep, launch forth my songs 
towards Sicilia's sea." * 



> ^n,, X. 1. ^Ibid,, II. 21. 

» Ibid., II. 26. * iWrf., VIII. 58. 
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II. 

matLY IN flS0ft*8 rillE--<5HARACtER OF'TlfE GitEEKS OF 
mmX — WHV THEY WEBE ATTACHED TO ROBIAN 
HULK — 8ICILT RUINED AND HLLAGEP BY ROMAN 
G0TERN0H8 — WHAT TRAVELLERS WENT TO SEEK 
IN SICILY — ^ICARVELS OF NATURE— MARVELS OF ART 
— ^THS MONUMENTS OF THAT TIME — PUBUC TEMPLES 
PRIVATE GALLERIES — SHRINE OF HEIUS — ^TASTE OF 
THE ROMANS OF THAT TIME FOR WORKS OF ART — 
tAe rORTVAIT OF VERRES DRA^VN BY CICERO- 
ATTRACTIONS OF SICILY FOR VIRGIL. 

It was thus Vii^l became acquainted with Sicily, 
and as he at first only knew it from the idylls of 
Theocritus, it was difficult for him not to become 
enraptured with it We must believe that when later 
on he visited it himself, his pleasure was as intense, 
and that the reality confirmed all his dream illusions. 
Sicily is^-^ne of these beautiful countries where 
deceptions ' are not to be feared, and which fulfil 
everything that is expected of them. 

We have the somewhat rare good fortune to know 
approximately in what condition Virgil must have 
found it As a rule, the condition of Roman provinces is 
but little known. Nobody tells us of them, all eyes being 
turned towards the capital, from which they are not 
wont to be diverted towards the surrounding country. 
But in consequence of a certain event some years 
previous to the Augustan epoch, general attention was 
for a moment fixed on Sicily. A great lord who ruled 
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«( the Bmmb people; hmmg as anal 

fht SeSans attmrlnHl him before 

of Pi»E Tber v«e ssppofted bj the 

paiir. vio viifaed, in the petaon of the 

r, to £9a«£t all his caste, and Cicero 
aa pnaecste him. Gaaaes of this kind 

decided, they 

Thanks lo the ocator^s talent, 

Vems hframr imaaattaL The ontioiis of 

and they 

a&c«nd in cmiioss delails on the condition of Sicfly. 
Lei ms drav from Ihb inexhaostibJe sooroe, and aaoer- 
uia vLjU it vas aS that moment, and the effect it most 
hftv« pc\>iiioed on R«tasans who went to risit it 

We are (oUL to start with, that althoogfa the popa- 
ktioQ of Skily was verr mixed, one of the elements 
compcKsing it had nearly absorbed all the others^ and 
that a sii^le tongue — the Gredc — ruled in the entire 
island. The Romans were sorprised to aee that the 
Greeks of this conntry did not quite resemble those they 
met elsewhere. They had, like thmr coontiymen, mudi 
delicacy and diarm of mind as well as their taste for 
argument^ and, above all, their liking for raillery. 
*Iq their greatest trials," says Cicero, "they always 
find some occasion to jest** ^ But they were also sober 
and laborious^ two qualities not met with in a like 
degr^ among the inhabitants of Greece proper or the 
Gi^ks of Asia.* Cicero adds that the Roman domina- 
tion had been well received by them. They willingly 
associated with the merchants of Rome who brought 

> IL, r«rr., IV. 4S. « IlriiL, II. S. 
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them Cheir capital aiid their ii^JUiftry, and" thej iiroiked 

Umr latitfs coDJointlj witii theiti, Tis they aftefwards 

did ^heir ^es ^fid their sulphur with Germans and 

Engltahmdb. This does not mean that they liad a 

particular Hking for the Komans, hot that they felt 

it impossible to do without them. They reckoned on 

their help to escape a danger from which they could 

not defend themselves alone. The cultivation of cereals 

was the great industry of Sicily, and the peasantry 

having become scarce there as elsewhere, it was 

necessary to replace them by slaves. We know that 

tich persons possessed several thousand. These slaves 

were not settled in the villages or scatteied over the 

farms, as field labourers are with us, since Sicily could 

not then possess more villages and isolated farms than 

she does in our days. They were assembled in great 

troops, like those labourers we see perform the sowing 

or the harvest in the plains of Southern Italy. Ill-fed, 

iU-cIad, hardly treated, they were led to work by 

vUiieit who must have borne a strong likeness to the 

etqfarali of to-day. They worked with shackled feet, and 

daring the daytime the superintendence of the villicus 

prevented them from communicating with each other. 

But at night, in their temporary camps, it was easy 

for them to concert together. It is thus that, within 

a few years, two revolts broke out which terrified the 

world. A Syrian and a Cilician, at the head of more 

than sixty thousand herdsmen and labourers, were seen 

holding Boman generals in check, devastating the 

provinces, and spilling the blood of freemen in torrents. 

From that moment the Sicilians lived in a sort of 

perpetual terror. Laws were made forbidding slaves 
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eier to cmij anni abonfc them, oa piin of dMtii, and 
these Uws were obeerved wkh the otauMt rigour. 
^'Oae day/ aays Cicen^ ''an enonnoua boar was 
brooght to Domitiiia the prsetor. Saipriaed at the 
animal's aixe, he wanted to know who had lolled it 
They told him the diepherd of a Sicilian, and he 
ordered him to be sent for. The shepherd came in 
haste, expecting praise and rewards. Domitins asked 
how he had slain this formidaUe beast 'With a boar- 
spear/ he replied And instantly the pnetor had him 
pat on the cross.** ^ To this ever-menadDg soonrge, 
another had of late years been added Fleets of pirates 
from Cilicia covered the Mediterranean. Their light 
vessels passed through the squadrons sent to watch 
them, and laughed at the heavy Boman galleys. One 
day they were seen to enter in bravado the port of 
Syracuse itself, and after going the round of the quays, 
quietly leave it, without anybody daring to follow 
them* Against all these dangers the Sicilians needed 
the support of Bome, and thus, since the Punic Wars, 
they had always shown themselves submissive suljects. 
They were continually paying court to their ccmquerws, 
and Cicero remarks, with some surprise, that many 
among them took Boman names, which appeared to 
show a desire to renounce their ancient nationality and 
accept that of their new masters.' The two races were 



> II., Ferr.. V. 8. 

» Ibid,, v. 87. 

* Ibid,, V. 43. It wu Antony who, after the death of C«aar, gave 
the right of Boman dtinnship to all SicUy. He pretandod to have 
fonnd the decree, whieh lie pnUiabed in tiie Dietator^a papen ; Imt 
Cieero thinki the Sicilians had paid him to fahrioate it. 
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tlMRfoieJbqgnming to mix togetii^, and l)bat assimila- 
tlM of Si(e9)r wkh Italy vbich in our tiibe has become 
80 oomptete was already in preparation. 

Not tiiat Some always Afl)6*ded the Sicilians very 
dBctckxia frMbioa She s^m^imes ^ese to govern 
it people who performed their functions very badly, 
and who pillaged those they should have defended. 
Verres, by keeping for himself the money destined for 
the support of the fleet, and by placing it under the 
command of his mistress's husband, whose incapacity 
as an admiral equalled his marital complacency, had 
delivered it to the pirates. He himself, 'during the two 
years of his prsstorship, had only'been solicitous to fill 
his coffers and his galleries. He had put up all 
the municipal offices of the province for sale, had 
made the peasantiy pay twice as much as thoy 
ought, and, under pretence of imaginary crimes, 
had confiscated the fortunes of the richest and most 
distinguished persons.* "Sicily," said Cicero, "is to-day 
80 enfeebled and forlorn, that she will never more 
re^n her ancient prosperity. " ^ This was a prediction, 
fmd it was accomplished to the letter. The Empire 
doubtless gave to Sicily, as to the rest of the world, 
peace without and security within. For nearly three 
centuries the pirates were no longer heard of. There 
were a few more revolts of slaves — for example, that of 
Selurus, who was called *' the son of iEtna," because he 
for a long time overran and devastated the environs of 
that mountain. Strabo saw him devoured alive by the 
beasts in the great circus of Borne, after a combat of 

» Ferr., I. 
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{^adiatoFB. * They put him/' he says, "^ on a very high 
scaffolding representing iEtna. Suddenly the scaffold- 
ing came to pieces and fell in, and he was hurled into 
the midst of cages filled with wild beasts that had 
been placed beneatL"^ As we see, these attempts 
were vigorously repressed, and they never assumed the 
terrible character of those of Eunus and Athenion. 
Yet, in spite of the calm enjoyed by the province under 
the Empire, it never recovered.' Is it not strange that 
the peace, which it had so longed for and so little 
known, could not give it back for a moment that 
prosperity, that brilliancy, that intensity of life, that 
glorj' of letters and of arts, which had favoured it so 
wonderfully while struggling amidst fearful disorders? 
There happily remained to it what it held from 
nature, and nothing could take away : the nches of an 
inexhaustible soil, in a small space an astonishing 
variety of sites, picturesque mountains, wastes well 
outlined, and a climate of admirable serenity which 
struck even Italians with surprise. "It is aflBrmed," 
said Cicero, " that at Syracuse there is no day so dull 
but the sun shines some few moments."' Add to 
this all those volcanic phenomena so complacently 
mentioned by Strabo, and which excited wonder in 
proportion to the impossibility of explaining them : 
those burning fountains gushing from the earth ; those 

» Strabo, VI. 25. 

* The Emperors seem to hsTC become disconraged from bosying 
themselves about Sicily. It is one of the few provinces where no 
milestones, so frequent elsewhere, have been found, which seems to 
show that there were no great highways, or that they were not kept 
in repair by the public authorities. See Mommsen*s reflections on the 
subject (Corp, ituc laJU^ X. p. 714). 

« IL, Vcrr,, V. 10. 
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IKNBitaiiis tCogiiig toneuiM •£ fife or mud ; tbote 
flftiMt nurning e^mtiondj ever the wmtert; tham 
idaads ming snddenlj from the aea 4md siiikiag into 
jt igaia ; in Aeit^ all those extraordinasjr aighCa which» 
their reaaona being unknown, ^ce aMDtiated for bj 
4egend8» and gave Sicily the lepntaiion of being a land 
of .wonders. 

But it was not this which chiefly attracted travellera. 
Hie anthor of a poem on iEtna complains that people 
troable themselves but little to admire the great 
sights of Nature, whilst they traverse countries, cross 
seas^ and give themselves a thousand pains for the 
sake of contemplating celebrated pictures or old 
monuments.^ So the curious went to Agrigentum or 
Syracuse, as they went to Athens or Corinth, to visit 
the masterpieces of Greek art It is certain that their 
expectation was not deceived, and that they did not 
xegnt their journey. Let us remember that all those 
buildings whose ruins astonish us, although we have only 
their skeletons left^ were then intact and complete. 
Ihe temples still had their pediments and sculptured 
friezes ; the wind and the rain had not worn the fluting 
of the columns* These were covered with a coating of 
stucco strong enough to protect them, yet sufficiently 
thin not to appear heavy, like those transparent 
draperies which so perfectly show the forms of ancient 
statues. The Metopes produced their full effect, placed 
above columns in the very spot for which they had 
been made, instead of being ranged along' the walls of 
a museuQi, as we see them to-day. It must be added 

> jEtfUi^ 668, €t $eq. 
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Butt >H ihit Done iciitteotwi^ whiA jBcnn to um m r 

nu^jestic tad so gimTo^ wm then set off ead brightened, 

as it were, by ooloius long sinoe efiieed bj time It 

is now known that the (jheeks osed to apply to 

aaible and stnooo paintings which at firat served to 

eorrect the cnideness of the natnnd tones, and later, as 

the monuments grew old, prevented diem from assnming 

those varieties of tint so destmetive to the unity of the 

iriiole. Let ns make an eflR»t of the imagination, and 

strive to pictnte to onrselves the aspect those fine 

edifices most have piesented. Ibe great exterior parts 

are osoally painted light yellow, a colour less dasding 

in the sun and less crude than ¥rhite, which comes out 

better against the douds, and contrasts more pleasantly 

with the verdure. On this uniform ground the decora* 

tive details are picked out in livelier tints. The 

triglyphs are painted blue, the background of the 

Metopes and the pediments red, while the columns 

spring lightly from a darker basement Sometimes 

delicately traced lines indicate the jointing of the 

stones. Pliny, speaking of a temple of Qyiious, says 

that ^ the gold seemed only a pencil-mark as fine as 

a hair," and that '^ nevertheless it produced marvellous 

reflections." Towards the top, along the friezes and 

above them, the ornaments are more numerous, and the 

colours more varied and lively, as if to form a sort of 

crown to the edifice.^ So much for the outside. We 

> I here nee IL HittoHTa jdeat, aod often hie Terj ezpreadoni. As 
ii well known, it wm he who, not wtthoat raising violent dispiite^ 
firat nisintsined thst Greek monaments were coTered with oolonn, sad - 
it was his stodiss on ths temples of Segestes and Selinonts idiieh 
rerealed this tmth to hisk His great woik, ITU AndmU Arehi" 
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see how grmHj k diflGMned then from iriiat it is to-di^; 
As far the interior, sve have notbiiig left of it The 
walls ^the siBa^-tfiat is ta say, of the reiy dwdfiagof 
fhe god — ^have disappeared almost everywheie, aad this 
*is a gi^at pity, for thej were often aorered with fine 
paintings. At Syracose, in the temple of Minerva, 
there were a series of pictures representing the 
incidents of a cavalry battle fought by Agathodes. 
" There is not^" says Cicero, ^a pcture more famous, or 
which attracts a larger number of strangers." ^ In the 
same temple they also went to see sculptured doors, as 
we visit those of Ghiberti, at Florence. They Were con- 
sidered an admirable work, and critics of Greek art had 
composed many treatises to set forth their beauties. 
What appeared more curious yet was to see ranged 
along the walls the gifts that had been offered to the 
godsL Pliny the Younger relates that, having received 
an inheritance, he had ventured to purchase a statuette 
of Corinthian bronze, representing an old man, standing, 
which seemed to him a fine work. "^ I do not mean to 
keep it for myself," he tells us. ^ I wish to offer it to 
Como, my birthplace, and place it there in some fre- 
quented place, preferably in the Temple of Jupiter. It 
is a gift which seems to me worthy of a temple, worthy 
of a god." In truth, fine statues are not out of place 



Uetun of Sicily, which he left incomplete, wu finished by hif md, 
M. Chat. Hittorff, uid published in 1870. M. Chas. Hittorff Mnght to 
elboe himself before his fkther, of whom he was a most devoted feUow* 
worker, and would not pnt his name to the first page ; bnt this filial 
pifltj most not deprive him of the share of credit justly due|to him for 
hia part in a common work« 
» II., F#rr., IV. 65. 
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Ikac; c««B vhoB Ikij da Bol icpnHBft li» dmaitj one 
CQMBi lo pny to; hii there mas aivdi besideiL Onlj 
to ^eak of db» temflks of Skfl j. Cioefo lepoito tbat 
tables of msxUe vei« seen theie. bronze Tiiei, ingots of 
gold, with iToty tnsks of extnordinuy sixe; and hang- 
iflg from the wds were hebneta and oninnes tastefolly 
wmght, as wdl as wooden ptkea. whidi had donbtieaB 
aerred the ancient kings of the ooontiy as aoeptrea.^ 
The temples^ then, woe not mevdj nraaeuna^ as has 
been often said, bnt gennine stordionses of cnrioai- 



It mnst hare soaMtimes been difBcnlt for the inex- 
perienced trareUer to find bis way in the midst of all 
these heaped-np ridiesL Happily he conid apply to 
aealoos and obliging persons^ whose race is not extinct iL 

in Italy, and who made it their profession to guide ^ 

strangers and make than admire the ancient monu- 
ments^ They were called " mystagqgues " or perugde^ 
There were many of them in Sicily, as well as in all 
Greek countries Tinted by the curious, and Cioero 
describes them as Teiy mudi peiplexed after Yerres had 
deared out all the temples. He says: "Being no longer 
aUe to show the precious objects, they were reduced to 
pdntiog out the places thqr nsed tooccupy."' which is 
not quite the same thing. 

Independent of the public monuments, gymnasiums, 
theatres, or temples, which contained so many remark- 
able works, there were in Sicily many galleries belong- 
ing to private persons, which strangers were per- 
mitted to visit, as is still the case in Rome .and 



' IL. r^.. IV. se. «/wi, nr. 59. 
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other importaiit towoB in Itaijr. Cioexo «peake of many 
of dieee Tioh oolleotiens, whidi, to their misfcfttone, 
exdted Ihe covetousnese of the Verres. But there are 
two wfai^ he especially praises : tbut of Stetfios, lit 
. jHurfMB ffimerenses (now Termini^,^nd that of Heios, 
at Messina. It had occurred to Heius to bring together 
the masterpieces of his gallery in a room expressly 
arranged for the purpose, a thing that was done long after- 
wards in the Tribuna of Florence, and is being imitated 
in nearly all the museums of Europe. He possessed a 
little chapel, very quiet, very retired, with altars before 
Vhich to pray to the gods, and had adorned it only Vith 
four statues, four marvels : the Cupid of Praxiteles, 
the bronze Hercules of Myron, and two canephorse of 
Polycletes. The Cupid had made the journey to Rome. 
The sedile, C. Claudius, had borrowed it of his friend 
Heius to embellish a festival which he gave to 
the Boman peopla This was told without fail to 
visitors, just as, in our days, the value of a picture is 
thought to be increased by relating that it was among 
those taken away by the French, and placed in the 
Louvre. The chapel of Heius was open every day, and 
strangers who visited Messina did not fail to go and see 
it '* This house," says Cicero, " did no less honour to 
the town than to its master." 

So people went to visit Sicily then for the same 
reasons that they go now. Above all, she attracted 
artists, connoisseurs, or those who deemed themselves 
such, and admirers of Greek art, who knew her to be at 
the least as rich in ancient monuments as Greece or 
Asia. The journey was doubtless not so convenient and 
rapid as to-day, although perhaps easier to perform than it 
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was a f ew yean sinoe. Cicero states that when he had to 
draw up the indictment against Venes, he went over the 
whole island in fifty days, " so as to collect all the com- 
plaintsof the towns and private persons,"^ which supposes 
somewhat easy means of getting from place to place. 
And indeed many Romans visited Sicily. In the 
Verrines, every time the orator speaks of some important 
city, or of some famous monument^ he seems to suppose 
that there are persons among his audience who know 
them. 

This is precisely what excites in us a certain surprisa 
We are astonished that there should be so many people at 
Rome who took the trouble to go so far to see fine build- 
ings and rich museums. The Romans had long ostenta- 
tiously pretended to have a sovereign contempt for the 
arts, and officiating magistrates and orators who desired 
to appear serious affected never to have heard of the great 
artists of Greece. But this was a comedy. In reality 
the very men who took pleasure in mangling the 
names of Praxiteles or Polydetes in the tribune were 
beginning to pay very high prices for their works, and 
at Rome a middle-sized bronze had just been sold for 
120,000 sesterces (or about £960), the price of a farm.* 
Verres happened to be one of those Romans whom 
Greek art had captivated ; but as he put himself above 
prejudices, and prided himself on not practising the 
ancient virtues, he had the courage to own his tastes, 
and was not squeamish as to gratifying them. His 
being sent to Sicily was a great misfortune for him. 
The si^ht of the masterpieces of which that country 

* yerr,, prima oeL, 2. 
« II., Verr. IV. 7. 
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was foil inflamed his paaeioD und goadad it to wmj 
excesa. I imagine that, before omr tribunals, Che ktei of 
fuiy that had seized him for objects of art wotiU Vkre 
earned him some indulgence, — at fiome» en ^tlM .con- 
trary, it contributed greatly to his ruin. Had ht con- 
tented himself with taking the money of the provincials, 
he would have created less scandal, since it was then a 
▼ery common crime, and people were used to it; but to 
see a Boman compromise himself so for the sake of 
stealing statues and pictures was not at all a usual 
thing, and indignation was increased by surprise. So 
extraordinary a crime seemed unworthy of pardon. 

The portrait drawn by Cicero of Verres must be a faith- 
ful one, and I have remarked that certain details of the 
figure have not ceased to be true. It is an original of 
which we have copies. It is not enough to say that he 
had a taste for works of art — he had a mania for them. 
Cicero reports that a few days before his suit was tried, 
he assisted at a feast given by Sisenna, a rich Boman, 
and in order to do honour to the guests, all the curio- 
sities possessed by the master were brought out Verres 
had a great object in appearing indifferent to this sight, 
since it was important for him to hide his folly in order 
not to prove his accusers in the right But it was 
impossible for him not to approach these paraded 
riches, to see them nearer, to toudi them, to handle 
them — to the great fright of the slaves, who knew his 
reputation, and did not lose sight of him.^ When an 
object pleased him, he could no longer do without it — 
desire of possession became mania. He asked to take it 

» II., r«fT., IV. 16. 
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away. for a few days and did not leUun it Often he 
proposed to buy it» and at first the owner lefnaed. 
* The Greeks," says Cicero, ''never willingly sell the 
precious objects they possess."^ But Verres was 
absolute master of the province, and had a thousand 
means of ruining those who did not show themselves 
willing to oblige him. After begging, he threatened, 
and the poor wretches ended by resigning themselves, 
groaning all the while. This is how he came to give 
only 6500 sesterces (about £52) for four fine statues, 
and to pay 1600 sesterces (about £12, 16s.) for the 
Cupid of Praxiteles.' It was a manifest theft; but 
Verres only called it a bargain. This is a good word to 
disguise a doubtful business, and. collectors like to use 
it Nothing pleases them so much as not to pay its 
proper price for a thing. They thus at one and the 
same time gratify their love of economy and their 
vanity. When it was a question of despcHling the 
public monuments, Verres met with still less resistance. 
They were more directly under his hand, besides which 
each of us is usually less eager to defend what belongs 
to alL Once, however, he was obliged to give way. 
His agents arrived by night in Agrigentum to take 
away a statue of Hercules, honoured by the inhabitants 
with a particular worship. "* The chin and lips," says 
Cicero, ** were quite worn away with its adorers' kissea"* 
Unfortunately for Verres, the slaves who guarded the 
temple gave the alarm, and the Agrigentines assembled 
from all quarters of the town, and put the robbers to 
flight with stones. 



» IL, K#rr., IV. 69. " iWd., «. » iWrf., iS. 
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Bat. he wu not aocnatomed to find himself &ce to 
face with snch determined adversaries, so he had. no 
need to restrain his passion, which had indeed nothing 
to hamper it. He not only sought after statues of 
bronze or marble, Corinthian vases, famous pictures — 
all those objects, in short, which the curious contended 
for at immense prices— his mania included everything. 
He also collected jewels, carpets, furniture, and plate. 
All the rich families of Sicily possessed pcUera, incense 
pans, and precious vases used in the worship of their 
domestic divinities. When Verres had the discretion 
not to take them, he at least removed the metal 
ornaments in which they were enclosed, and which were 
generally remarkable works of art Then he fixed these 
ornaments on gold cups, and thus manufactured sham 
antiques. At Syracuse there were studios where skilful 
artificers worked for him, and there he passed entire 
days, dressed in a brown tunic and a Greek mantle.^ 
This is again a very common fancy among collectors. 
They imagine that by these repairs and restorations — 
by allowing themselves to finish and modify the works 
of the masters, they become their collaborators, and 
their love increases for works into which they have put 
something of themselves. 

Cicero adds, as a last touch to the picture, that 
Verres was at bottom very ignorant, and little capable 
of appreciating all these works of art which he 
amassed He had at his orders very experienced Greek 
artists, whose duty it was to inform him. ** He sees with 
their eyes," says Cicero, " and takes by their handa" • 

» II., r#rr., IV. 28. • Ibid., IV. 16. 
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Amatean are not always oonnoiaaean, which, how- 
ever, does not prevent them from passionately loving 
objects whose full valae they do not understand; for 
it is well known that the least enlightened passions 
are sometimes the strongest That of Yerres was 
increased by the spice of violence and coarseness 
usually existent in the Boman souL They were still 
soldiers and peasants. Greece had not succeeded in 
destroying the foundation of barbarism and brutality 
derived from nature, and they still occasionally united 
outbursts of savagery with the delicate tastes of civilised 
beings. Let us suppose an amateur of this character to 
possess unlimited authority, that he is in a conquered 
country with submissive subjects at his feet, and assidu- 
ous flatterers around him ; he mil soon lose his head and 
think everything allowed him. It was this intoxication 
of absolute power in an odious nature, joined to an 
unwholesome admixture of the Roman and the Greek, 
which, under the Empire, produced Nero. Yerres was 
a sketch for Nero under the Bepublia 

Happily for Sicily, the Romans who came to settle 
there were not all like Yerres. To return at last to 
Yirgil, whom we have left too long, there is no doubt 
that he also was sensible of the beauties of Greek art. 
Let us be assured that he did not pass through such 
towns as Selinus, Agrigentum, or Syracuse without 
lively emotion. He certainly visited their theatres and 
their temples, and admired the statues and pictures 
remaining in them after the thefts of the terrible 
praetor : but he, at least, was content to admire. We 
may believe that the memory of the monuments he 
has seen in Sicily recurred to his thoughts when he 
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had to describe siiiular edifices. Has he not Agrigeatam 
or Segesta in mind when he talks to us of those temples 
"that rise upon «n ancient rock, with pinnacles upborne 
bj a hundred eolumas" ?^ Does not his mind go back 
to the rich odouring to which I alluded just now 
uriien he describes those magnificent roofs sparkling 
with gold ((omrta teda) ?* Yet I am tempted to think 
that haTing come to Sicily chiefly to seek repose, he 
was still more touched by the charms of the climate 
and the beauties of nature. I imagine that he must 
have chosen somewhere in a pleasant place, on these 
mountains sloping to the sea, a solitary dwelling where 
he could work without distraction at his great epic. 
Sicily had for him the merit of recalling Greece. 
While still young, he had expressed in celebrated 
verses the happiness he should feel in traversing the 
beautiful valleys of Thessaly or of Thrace, and in 
aeeing the young Spartan maidens bound on the heights 
of Taygeta : 

Taygda!''* 

It is most astonishing that he should not have 
undertaken this longed-for journey till the last year of 
life. Probably Sicily inspired him with patience 
idly was Greece too, but a Greece nearer to him, 
more within his reach, and, above all, almost Italian. 
This was for Viigil a great reason for loving it Indeed 
he makes great eflbrts to join it to Italy entirely. He 

^ jAk, IIL S4: *'8mo§inielavdudo'' ; VII. 170: " Ckmhim mMims 
• MtL, VI. 18. > Giorg., IL 4S7. 
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affirms that it originally formed part of Italy, and that 

in reality it belongs to the country, although Greek in 

appearance and in language. "These parts/' he tells 

us, " were formerly shaken and overwhelmed by deep 

convulsions. The two lands formed but one, when the 

furious sea forced itself a passage between them and 

divided them with its waves. It was thus they became 

violently separated one from the other, and that a narrow 

channel ran between these towns and fields, formerly 

united."^ Hence Virgil found himself authorised 

to confound them in his affection, and treat Sicily 

like the rest of Italy. The origin of the two countries 

being the same, he could well give it a place in the ' 

national poem, which was to contain all the traditions 

and all the glories of the Italian fatherland. This 

place, as we are about to see from his poem, was very 

large, and only Latium has a greater one. Sicily i 

fills one entire Book of the .MmH, and nearly half of ( 

a second. 



ni. 

THE THIRD BOOK OF THE JENEID — iENSAS IN SPIRUS — HE 
TOUCHES AT ITALY — ^TARENTUM — HE PASSES INTO 
SICILY — ^^TNA — THE ISLE OF ORTIGIA — THE FOUNTAIN 
OF ARETHUSA — AORIGENTUM — WHAT VIRGIL'S FEEL- 
INGS MUST HAVE BEEN WHEN HE WENT OVER THE 
RUINS OF GREEK CITIES IN SICILY — DREPANUM — 
DEATH OF ANCHISEa 

The Third Book of the jEneid shows us JBneas seek- 
ing a new abode. The poet tells us that after escaping 

1 ^fi., in. 414. 
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Ifinor, do mac tcA^^ 1:=. iiiiic. As f:r tl*r :cL»r 
direccioQ, UttS £* ^-^sc re:^m v ti«c lk=fi »LeT:3r 3^=ie 
'his biRfftiihes. ii •»":cli LiT^ ••=^- Zfetifsssarj. ir. rr 
that it dftonld aif^zs^ r.'rr fcr bin :o i^irc^rlr krci 
the historr of his nose resect ftnoestcss, ftsd 
dni the ly e yuMi of xixs^ vu losL Is is ccc ssrpfsfag 
that haring ao imperfect a kzstrLsc^ cf :h< c ucctr r 
wUtfaer the gods ofderai hizc to go, be sbodd haTc 
ao often loat his anij. Tiizs h Lappens that, after 
manj mitraVft, a vied sent bj PrcTidrzce bicws 
him into the Adriaiic, opposite I^J, ard then iirpels 
him into the Gnlf of Le::ca:e ; that is to sav, ^^ the renr 
qwt where the battle of Acti*iic was foTxgb. One 
mig^t be tempted to think that Virzil bad invented 
this incident, which ailo-aretj Liz: to ccnE.€ct the fortunes 
of .£neas with those of Augnstcs. Bet this is not so, 
for the legend was much older than those of Augustus 
or T^igil, since Yarro had related it. Bat of conrserlhe 
poet toms it to great account He is happr to take 
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the Trojan hero to the Aores where his great descendant 
is to gain the victory that mil make him master of the 
world* to show him to us stopping there with satisfaction, 
foreseeing confusedly, and by a kind of divination, the 
great destinies for which these places are reserved, and 
already celebrating with, his followers games that seem 
to foreshadow and prepare those which the great 
Emperor will establish after the defeat of Antony. 

From Actium .£neas repairs to Epims, where he 
finds Andromache again, with Helenus, her new 
husband. Helenus is a very skilful seer, and as ^neas 
never misses an occasion to inquire the will of the gods, 
he takes great care to consult him. It is from him he 
learns with some clearness the road he must follow. 
The Fates order him to bear his gods into Italy, but the 
part of Italy in which he must settle is not that seen 
opposite Epirus. He must skirt the coasts of Calabria, 
" his oars must beat the waves of the Sicilian sea," he 
must visit Campania, and he must see closely the rock 
of Circe, before he can reach that peaceful shore where 
he is to fix his dwelling. This time iEneas is very 
clearly directed, and " when he spreads the wings of his 
sails to the breath of the winds," he knows where he is 
going and the road that will take him to the goal of his 
enterprise. 

It is on this journey that we are about to follow him. 

But, it may be asked, are these poetic fictions to be 
taken seriously ? Must we accompany the hero of a 
legend step by step, try to find places to which he 
never went, and take the trouble to draw up a regular 
plan of his wanderings, as if real travels were in ques- 
tion? Why not? Ancient poets love to put reason 
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into fancy, "Uikd giTe to fkble tiie oolooring of taruth. 
When we i^aadithem, good seoae has only a single 
concession to mrice. it must accept the fictitious per- 
sonage presented to it^ and the marvellous premises of 
the tale it is about to hear; that done, we enter the 
domain of reality, and do not leave it again. This 
imaginaiy hero will now, on the whole, only do reason- 
able things, and his existence will usually unfold itself 
nnder the ordinary conditions of human Ufa This 
manner of introducing truth into the legend, and satisfy- 
ing imagination and good sense at the same time, is one 
of the greatest charms of ancient poetry. Let us then 
follow ^neas without repugnance, and be convinced 
that Virgil is about to describe perfectly real landscapes 
to us, and that the greater part of the time he will only 
depict what he has himself seen. _ 

.£neas must first pass from the shores of Epirus to 
those of Italy. There is a narrow arm of the sea to cross, 
a few hours' passage, which would be mere child's play 
for a vessel of our daya But then pilots did not dare 
to leave the shore. /We must see the precautions taken 
by the pilot of .£neas before risking himself amid the 
floods, and daring to lose sight of the land. " Night, 
led by the hours, had not yet reached the middle of the 
sky, when watchful Palinurus rises, inquires of all the 
winds, and lends his ear to the least breatL He 
observes the stars which glide through silent space: 
Arcturus, Hyades, the two Bears, Orion, vrith his sword 
of gold. Then, when he sees that all is calm in the 
tranquil sky, from the height of the poop he gives the 
signal of departure."^ The voyage is aocompliabad ' 

* jEtL, III. 512. " 
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without aocident At the first rays of morn, the 
Trojans see before them a promontory crowned by a 
temple, and at the foot of the hill a natural port open 

^^.^^wards the east, where they shelter their ships.^ /Here 
it is that i£neas for the first time touches Italian 
soil. He piously salutes it, but, true to the orders 
received from Helenus, he only remains there a few 
hours, and then continues his way, skirting the coast 

" Then," he adds in his rapid recital, " we arrive at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Tarentum. From*the other 
side rises the temple of Juno Sacinia; further on 
Gaulon and Squalan are seen, fruitful in wrecks."* That 
is all, and three lines suffice him to depict all the coast 

^of Apulia and Calabria^that is to say, one of the most 
beautiful landscapes of Italy. I think it must have cost 
him something to be so moderate. Had he not resolved 
to sacrifice everything to the unity of his work, he 
would have found it difficult not to dwell with pleasure 
upon this beautiful land, and his Muse would vrillingly 
have lingered there awhile ; but he belonged to a severe 
school, who made it a law to abridge needless descrip- 
tions. So he resigned himself to saying nothing of the 
famous cities that decked this coast ; nothing of Sybaris, 
whose luxury was so renowned in antiquity; nothing 
of Crotona, where lived Pythagorus ; nothing of Meta- 
pontum, where he died. He has only made an excep- 
tion for Tarentum, and even here he only mentions 
its name, which is strange, if one remembers the im- 

^ The description ia so exact that the place meant by Virgil was 
recognised without diiBctilty. It is the little rillsge of Caatro, a 
few leagaes from Otranto, not far from the promontory of Japagia, 
now called Santa Maria di Lenea. 

s jEh., III. 550. 
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poiteMe it Choi b^^md tlie pbee ii held in die life 
of tome lick Ttran^nm TaRDtnm bed leoooie oae of 
the samnier hannU thej piefened, alchoogh it hed the 
inco n Tenience of being at a peat diftmrr from Borne. 
But iHien a geneiation of the boied is attacked faj a 
mania for tiaTeDin^ and feels a need to leave home 
and hnshif dazing a part of the year, it does not 
nsnally long remain feithfol to the spots wherein it 
goes to seek npam, Like all remedies, they ^oon 
oease to be efficadoos, and no longer core it of tedium. 
OChen must then be sought, possessing the charm of 
noveltj ; and it generally chooses them farther off, aud 
less accessible than the others, in order that they may 
render the pleasure of changing place more keen. 
For a long time the great lords of Bome were coDtent 
to reside at Toscnlam or Veii, when they desired to 
refresh themselves from the fatigaes of political 
lifeL Then they went a little further — to Praeneste, to 
Cbu; and afterwards, when aU Italy was conquered, 
to KapIeSyto Baia, to Cnms^ to Pompeii, which was 
indeed a jonmey. At the point of time we have arrived 
at^ Baia seemed to many of these disgusted ones a spot 
too hackneyed, and almost vulgar ; and in order to get 
farther off, they fled as far as Tarentum. It must 
be owned that ''soft Tarentum" deserved the pains 
people took to get to it Horace was right when he 
said that nothing in the world seemed to him prefer- 
able to this comer of earth : — 

** lUe Unmrum mdhi pneUr amm$ 
1 Carm., II. 6, 19. 
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It was a town of ddigfata, made as if expresdy to be 
the hvonrito sojooni of an Epicorean,^ and which. 
rocked by the waves and perfamed by the odoar of 
its gardens, had for the last century been finally and 
gently dying ont in idleness and pleasure. It is placed 
between two seas. On the one side b the gulf bearing 
its name which JEneas crossed when sailing towards 
Sicily; on the other, a vast interior lake, 50 kilo- 
m&ties roond, only communicating with the golf by a 
narrow cutting, and which the tongue of land the city 
is built on shelters from tempests. In bad weather 
nothing b more interesting than the contrast between 
the troubled and the tranquil waves. While in the direc- 
tion of the high sea one beholds storm-beaten ships, in 
the interior sea litde fishing-boats go quietly about, 
casting or raising their nets.* A little further on a 
vast plain lies spread out, devoid of great landscape fea- 
tures, but rich and smiling, such as the ancients loved. 
It rises little by little towards the mountains that 
shut it in to tiie north, and whence descend the 
little streams which throw themselves into the sea, 
after scattering a little freshness on their way. One 
of these is the Galesus, sung by Yiigil in his Oeargics — 
for Virgil, like Horace, was a frequenter of Tarentum. 
It is impossible to foiget the picture he draws us of 
that good old man who, in happy spots ^ where black 
Galesus winds through meadows gold with grain,"' 

' Cicero. Ad /am,, VII. 12. 

* Even in antiqnitj tke Hare piccolo hmd the chancter of an inoom- 
perable fishiDg-groond. Horace tella us that goarmeta held the aheU* 
fish of Tknntnm in hi^ eateem : FedtmOm pakdU jaeUU m amII^ 
TmrmU/mn,^SaL IL 4, S4. 

' Otorg., IV. 126, 
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tlien amid the Inruiibles squares of v^etables» sar- 
xoQodod .1>y a border of lilies, vervbin, and poppies, and 
planted a few elms and plane trees to shelter his rustic 
table» he thinks himself equal to a king, because he cuUs 
£rtt of all men the rose in spring, and Iniito in autumn. 
It is in this charming passage of the Cfeorgia that we 
must seek the impression made on YirgU by Tarentum. 
In the JBfMid^ as his hero does not stop there, he has 
not tfaou^t fit to stop there either, and contents him- 
self with mentioning the nama But he was quite 
sure that the name would suggest to his readers 
memories which I would fain recall ty the way. 

In the meantime^^Eneas continues to skirt the coasts 
of Calabria. Having reached the extremity of the 
peninsula, and passed the last promontory, ''Capo 
Spartivento," he suddenly perceives a magnificent 
spectacle. It is Sicily, whose coasts he beholds 
receding in the distance, and, above all, ^tna rising 
before him. .£tna holds a great place in the admira- 
tion and curiosity of the ancients. It is known, how- 
ever, that they were not very sensible to the beauties 
of wild sites. The glaciers dismayed them, and they 
seem never to have brought themselves to examine the 
Alps closely, so loath are they to speak of them. But 
iEtna, placed in the very heart of a country they loved 
to visits forced itself on their attention. It too often 
met their sights and was the theatre of phenomena too 
terror-striking for them possibly to be silent about it 
And this is why, in spite of their preference for calm 
and reposeful landscapes, they busied themselves a 
great deal about the terrible mountain. There were 
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17 toniite iriio nakad the 
fedh vs so. iBTqked their tefltimoiiy 
flUited from the little town of 
from XioolosL They rose pein- 
region, ecroas cinden end 
of the snmmiL Along the 
vitnened singular epectecleBL 
the aooths of the Tolceno made 
bj the aid of Tuions pnctioefl^ aoa^it to 
Xeeilj arrived at the end of the 
persons stopped, seised hy 
a kiaii of n si ifca lemx. Thej feared, by finishing the 
KXLmej. to smcpiise secxvts whose knowledge the gods 
n sMT wd 10 thfnufilvc^. Others^ more daring, went for- 
waid as Isr as IK was pcwwhle to go The more tmthfnl 
itifif ihst it was almost impossible to reach the brink 
of the enter, to which access was barred by smoke and 
iimj) Howeiier, their sooonnts sddom sgree. Strsbo 
iafecs from thst that the top of the voksno most not 
always wear the same aspect^ and that^ doabtless^ esch 
ftmplMi changes its fonn. The testimony of modem 
tia^nellsis qaite oonfiims this opinion. 

\n»Khfr kind of cnriosity veiy conceivable in people 
whi> w>H« so often the witnesses or the victims of the 
tazT of JKtna was to inquire* and, if possible^ discover, 
its caMe^ How csn it be that at certain moments 
shovwcs of cinders cover the moantains, and rivers of 
lat^ dow down to the see ! As was natural, the reasons 
fir^s $iven «>»« borrowed from mythology. It was the 
taaqutshtfd of the gieat battles of Olympus, whom the 



Wmphaat gDds ^ hurled iiilo'.4he Ayss. ft was 
ZjfShMi, it was lEiibeladits, it was the fabled giants 
fCi^ntd down by the beavj' nfettotains, and whose 
MSasts, crushed hj the weight, vomited flames. ** Every 
f&me.* says Vixgil, ''they turn their weary sides, the 
whole of Sicily trembles and roars, and the sky b 
veiled in smoke." ^ These poetic and childish explana- 
tions, with which ^neas contents himself, did not 
always suffice. A century after Viigil, a writer, appar- 
ently belonging to the bold school of Seneca, an enemy 
of the ancient traditions, sought to give another reason 
more serious and more learned.* He supposes that the 
waters of the sea engulf themselves in ttie depths of 
JEUiB, by underground cavities, while the wind pene- 
trates it by other openings. Once in, they naturally 
meet in these narrow passages, and, ckshing together, 
have terrible struggles which make the earth ti*emble, 
and when at last they find some issue they escape in 
a tempest of flames. Such is the system somewhat 
heavily expounded by the poet in a poem of more than 
600 lines. He does not quite guarantee its certainty, 
and more often gives it as an hypothesis. However, he 
is very pleased to develop it, since it exonerates him 
from beUeving in the mythological fictions. He is a 
freethinker, very proud of being so, who abuses his 
unfortunate brethren much, when they venture to talk 
of Enceladus or of Vulcan, and who for his part pro- 
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* It ia thought, although it is not certain, to have been Ludlins, to 
whom Seneca addresaed hia faroona lettera. He waa inteudaot of 
Sicily, aad while aojonming there had an opportunity of atndying 
Mtnau 
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011I7 to can for the 4ffvtli» in wtn wiM 
Bat in spite of this bngging, he is at heart only a timid 
freethinker, ill weaned from thoee fabaloos stories he 
knghs at, and who commits the yeiy weaknesses with 
which he sternly reproaches othersL Before beginning 
his poem he invokes Apollo, under the pretext that 
" this god helps us to walk with more assorance in 
unknown ways ; " * and in order to make us understand 
the terrible beauty of the eruptions of iEkna, he 
seriously tells us that *" Jupiter himsdf admires from 
afar the jets of flame, and fears that the giants are 
thinking of taking the field again, or that Pluto, dis- 
contented with his share, desires to exchange hell for 
heaven."' This poet, so well pleased with himself, 
seems to me the faithful image of the society in the 
midst of which he lived, and which was wrought by 
contrary instincts. Sceptical and believing, at the 
same time mocking and devout, it laughed at the old 
gods and looked around everywhere for new ones. 

However rapid the voyage of JEneas, it was impos- 
sible for .£tna not to arrest his attention for a T"oment 
Viigil was therefore obliged to describe it He does so 
in a few lines, in which he represents it at times 
launching into the air clouds of smoke mixed with 
burning cinders, and flames that touch the stars^ and 
at others vomiting calcined stones and melted rocks, 
while the mountain boib down to the deepest of its 
abyss: 

** HorrifidipaBta tcnat jEtna numj^ 
Intsrdumqus atram pnntmpU ad atkera f%MbnL 
TuMmefuma mU m pieto ti camdtnU famiUa^ 
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AUdBi^gfu §loho$ 0amm m u m d giitta l^ f ik U : 
Twi^rfiii toopuloi atmUaqut viAehi imi^U 
Eripi trueUuu, liquefaetaqyt mbus mh .luroM 
Cmm femi iu ghmerai^ Jundoquc exaduai imoJ* * 

Tliese soDOToas and brilliant lines were from the 
veiy fint appreciated hj connoisseurs, and cited in the 
schools as a finished model of description, so mnch so 
that Seneca, not a partial judge, declared that he had 
nothing to find fault with in it or to add to it* Yet a 
critic of the second century, usually very respectful of 
established reputations and received opinions, took it 
-into his head to protest against this general admiration. 
He pointed out many weaknesses in this so-called 
masterpiece, and concluded that it was one of those 
passages which the author would have recomposed if 
he had had time, and whose imporfcctiou tormented 
him on his death-bed. This is doubtless a great exag- 
gerationj and Scalager had no trouble in proving that 
the famous passage contains many fine lines. For my 
own part^ I might be tempted to think them per- 
haps too fina One perceives that the poet seeks 
effective expressions and piles up hyperboles. If I 
must say all I think, I, like Aulu-Gelle, find a little 
verbosity and effort in it' It is not Virgil's fault, but 
^tna was here in question. The poet felt himself . 
grappling with an important, difficult subject that 
absorbed people's imaginations, and overdid himself a 
little, in order to fulfil public expectation. — . 

^neas is too prudent to remain long at the foot of 
^tna. Besides, he has to avoid the anger of the 

1 IIL 671. • Seo., JE^ntL, 79, 6. 

* Inla-GeUe, XYII. 10 : In drqtUu »onUu^u€ vtriwrum laboraL 
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ingittio tthi §fm in pnwttk e{ Awas. *^WeseeUieni 
ereAT sa^s Mn:ii. * thretwiing us vith their fierce 
ejes, and nisio^ their prood heftds to the heftTens^ 
Fearfal assemblage ! ^amdlimm kanrmdmm /) "'^ JEneas 
^A^scapes, thaziks to his oan^J^JStna recedes litde hy 
little OD the horiini ; Fuitagia is pasnd ; the Golf of 
Maegara and of Thassua " prostrated to the sun i"^ and 
they onl J stop a little futher on, " at the spot vfaere 
an island advanoes into the sea of Sidl j. appomim Plain* 
mTriiim, watered on all sides bj the waves. This isle 
bears a name illostrioas in history ; the first inhabitants 
called it Ortygia." It is here that Syracose b^aiL 
Later on, the immense town overflowed upon the con- 
tinent It advanced, without stopping, into the plain aa 
far as the heights of the Epipohe, and to the fort of Enry- 
alus; but the island always remained the heart and 
centre of the great city. Hieron had built his palace 
there ; Denys crowded it with magnificent monuments ; 



1 ASm., IIL W8. 
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"titfit waf t^ wMei iDe •^ tke^itomtn fcvUra Now 
die^vitjre city, like Tarentum, is included within its 
*Mi^9lt;acfopQli«. There, imprisoned on all 'sides br 
the ^tmves, defended by the bastions of Charles the 
Fifth, JWith its narrow streets, its old houses, its monu- 
mental windows, it carries the traveller some centuries 
backward, and gives him the pleasure of foigetting for 
a moment the trivialities of modem towns. Of all 
these cnrioeities. Yirgil onlj mentions one — that which 
Syracuse owes to Nature, and which must have been 
with her from all time. This is the fountain of 
Arethusa. about which the Greeks told so many 
wonderful tales. We may well think that pious 
.£neas. hurried though he be. stops on this shore to_ 
offer his prayers at the sacred spring!^ Modem travel- 
lers do as he did. nor fail in passing to go and see 
Arethusa. A few years since they underwent a great 
disillusion in visiting it It was then very much 
n^ected. and the women of the town, who did not at 
all resemble Nausicaa. used to come without ceremony 
and wash their clothes there. It has since been repaired 
and we see it in about the same condition as it was 
in the time of VirgiL It is a semicircular basin, in 
which papyrus grows, and which a narrow jetty separ- 
ates from the sea. It is filled with limpid water, and 
contains fish of all kinds and aquatic birds of eveiy 
colour in abundance. The day I visited it the sirocco 
blew violently, and the waves broke foaming against 
the shore. I had tmly a legendary scene before my 
eyes: Neptune, furious against a poor nymph who 
resisted him. trying to force the quiet refuge 
whither she had retired I must say that Arethusa 
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did not appear at all troubled bj this uproar. While 
the sea raged, the fishes continued to swim after the 
bits of bread which children threw them, and the 
swans sailed gravely among the tufts of papyrus. Yet 
when I heard the dull noise of the billows, and saw the 
plumes of foam rising above the jetty, I could not help 
fearing that the sea would prove the stronger. Looking 
at the narrow tongue of land by which the sacred spring 
is protected, I trembled for it, and was tempted to 
repeat the cry of Viigil : 

** Dorii amara guam non iniermUoBoi undam / ** > 

On leaving Ortygia, Virgil passes the promontory of 
Pachinum, one of the three which give Sicily its form. 
He then skirts all the coast parallel to the shores 
of Africa, on which the Greeks had planted their 
colonies. It was a country illustrious among all, and 
had held a great place in the history of humanity. But 
iEneas passes quickly by it He tells us he is impelled 
by a favourable wind, and he must profit by it to go 
whither the gods send him. He has only time to point 
out a few of the towns he sees in passing. There is 
Camarina, Gela, Agrigentum, "which rises on the ^ 

height, and shows the traveller its vast ramparts"; t 

there is Selinus, with its belt of palms; there, ( 

finally, is lilybieum, ** which hides beneath its waves ) 

^ perfidious rocks." f In these rapidly composed lines, I / 

see nothing to retain but the picture of Agrigentum : 

** Arduut inde Acragas oUetUaJL mcaima Umge 

Ruins still remain of those immense walls that sur- 

» Egl, X. 6. « -rfik., III. 708. 
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prised Yii]g^ ; and beade laigtt Uocfa ctatose oveiihro^ 
hj time we maj jsee a series ot^^mplis, Kalf •destipted, 
wbicb, when thej were intact, fonned a sort of crown 
to the ramparts. The effect must havie been sttihing 
when there were seen from below : first « 'line of temples 
and walls, and then the town, with its admirable edifices 
mounting stepwise to the rock of Minerva (Eupe 
Athena) and to the acropolis. Virgil's verse gives 
ns a saffidenUy good idea of this spectacle, and the 
precision of his description shows ns that he had 
Agrigentom before his eyes when he wrote. He seems 
to have cared little to know whether at the time of 
the Trojan War it was as he described it. This was 
a point to trouble an historian or an archaeologist, and 
touched him little. Some rigorous critics have blamed 
him for this, while others have sought to defend him, by 
saying that^ in fact, Agrigentum was not founded until 
several centuries after the voyage of iEneas ; but that 
there was already, upon the spot where the Greek city 
was to rise, a little town of Sicilians, and that the poet 
means to speak of the laliter, though he gives them the 
name of the former. This dispute is of little importance ; 
but here we are at any rate certain that Virgil visited 
what in his day remained of the Greek cities along the 
African sea. They could not have been in quite the same 
state as that in which we see them to-day. Camarina 
and Gela had not entirely disappeared, and the columns 
of the Temple of Selinus did not strew the ground. 
Tet Strabo plainly states "that the coast extending 
from Cape Pachinum to lilybseum is deserted, and 
that one finds but few remains of the settlements 
which the Greeks established there." We should like 
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to know the effect they prodnoed npon ViigU, and 
the thoughts that aroee in his mind u he passed 
through the streeta of these abandoned cities, and 
wandered in those large empty spaces whence lite 
had wt^drawn. He has nowhere told as so, yet I do not 
think it would be raab to imagine Uiem. He called up 
before his eyes the history of these unhappy cities, torn 
by factions, passing from extreme liberty to the hardest 
serritude, always ready in their domestic quarrels to 
invoke the aid of the foreigner, and destroying each 
other without pily. He doubtless said to himself that 
a nation is not made solely to build admirable monu- 
ments, to have musicians, sculptors, painters, poets; 
that, above all. it must be capable of wisdom, modem- 
tioD, and discipline, and that it must know how to con- 
duct itself, to keep peace within, and hve on torms of 
amity with its neighbours. Then his mind reverted to 
hia own country, so poor in art and literature ; and I 
suppose that be must have felt reconciled to this 
inferiority when he saw it possess in such a higji 
degree the political qualities whose absence had ruined 
the Greeks : respect for authority, the acquiescence in 
leadership, forgetfulness of private quarrels in face of 
a public enemy, and strict union of the citizens for a 
common purpose. It seemed to him then that, however 
great the glory of Qreece, Rome in other respects could 
bear comparison with her, and that it was surely a great 
nation which, by knowiug how to govern itself, had be- 
come worthy to govern the world. This is the sentiment 
expressed by him with admirable brilliancy in those 
lines of the Sixth Book, which some critics, I know 
not why, have- reproached him with. " Others will 
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know better liew to uiBMite lm>Dse aad'ikiake it sufiple, 
to eiA liTilig iKgiVQB in marble; and they will epetk 
more eloqu^liUj. "Tbou, Romao, remember that it is 
4hy gfocy tti oemmand the univene, to force Che ifatrons 
to Jceep peace, to spare the vanquished, to humble the 
proud — these are the arts which thou must cultivate." 

** Exeudeni alii tpiranUa molUuM €era .... 
Turtgenin^penopopulcif Bomantf ftumento I " ^ 

I cannot but think that, in visiting the ruins of 
the Greek cities of Sicily, the contrast between 
the two countries, between their Contrary qualities 
and their different destinies, must have struck Virgil 
more forcibly, and that it inspired these beautiful 
lines. 

We have now come to the end of ^Eneas' first voyag^.^ 
in Sicily. /From Lilybseum he directs his course 
''towards the sad shore of Drepanum,"' and there, at 
the moment when he thinks the end of his labours is 
approaching, he loses his father. The legend fixed the 
burial-place of Anchises in different spots, and his tomb 
was shovm in almost all the countries where the Trojans 



> .d^, jTsis. 

* IIL 707: Dnpmni UUdabilii ora. Does he only call it to 
beeanse he lo«t hit father there f Commentatort bid as remark that 
this coast is marshy snd tterile. For the ancientt it had been a 
desolate coantry erer tince the combat between Eryx and Hercules, 
and it long kept this appearance. Now everything is in a state of 
transformation. In the lower part, salt-pits have been established 
which teem very floarithing, and the surroonding plain is becoming 
ooTwed with new houses. Kear the port of TVapani an attempt has 
•mi been made to plant a garden, whose trees coarsgeously resist the 
nortii-west wind which bends their heads. 
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. httd itopped. / Viigil was theveiaie frw to ottke him diA 
ashelfted. It was to his porpote to le( him aooompoii j 
hit soa as kmg as powiMc, siaoe it soiled him to phoe 
St the side of the pioas .Caeas a kind of inteqirelor of 
the gods, to explain their ocades and commonicate 
their wilL Bat he ooold not keep him anj hn^er 
withoat serioos inoonvenienoe. 'We have jost got to 
the moment when a tempest is aboat to throw iEneas 
on the coast of Africa, where he will meet with the 
hospitality of Dido, and pass the whole of a long 
winter in {deasnre.^ /What kind of a figure wonld 
the virtaoos Aochises have made in the midst of this 
amorous adventure ? He oould not have prevented it^ 
since the gods consented, nor permitted it witliout com- 
promising the dignity of his cfaaiacter : so it was better 
for him to be absent. Virgil therefore lets him 
opportunely vanish. 

^ After his father's death. JEneas leaves Sicily, though 
not for ever. He is to retnm a few months later, on 
his Bight from Garthage, and sojourn there during the 
whole of the Fifth Book. 

IV. 

RETURX OF iENEilS TO SICILY — FIFTH BOOK OF THE jBNSID 
— MOUNT KETZ — TEMPLE OF VSKUS EETCIKA — 
FUKEBAL GAMES IK HONOUR OF ANCHISES — COURSE 
OF THE SHIPS— BURNING OF THE FLEET— SEGESTA — 
DEPARTURE OF .£NEAS FOR ITALY. 

It has often been remarked that the Fifth Book of 
the .Xmid is not very closely connected with the rest of 
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tiiepeem. 4t ai^ht Jbe ^^pprasted^^iUMmi loss, 
•^'to tke Ghana of ibe work, at least to She development 
of the action. We have nothing Imt oeremouics and 
<pftctadeg, aid tbe 4h^iMjt drwfjgle^ of a aian to accom- 
f>iuh ajdivine nimm against a^ene divinities, which 
is the subject of the JSneid, seems to rest for a while. 
iEoeas. obeying the orders of Jupiter, has just 
abandoned Dido, and is steering towards Italy. 
Suddenly the breese freshens, and the pilot, who soon 
gets frightfflied, declares that he dares not continue his 
course with so threatening a sky. The prudent iEneas 
e<siry.aU<IU« hfamelf Cb be moved by these misgivings, 
and consents to stop on his way. Sicily is near. It is 
a beloved country, ruled over by a Trojan, old Acestus, 
and contains the tomb of Anchises. It is nearly a 
year since Anchises died; and as the opportuinty is 
offered of celebrating this anniversary, it must be taken 
advantage oi 

Here then is the Trojan fleet returned to the port of 
Drepanunu xhe part of Sicily where iEneas stops 
has not had quite the same lot as the rest of the isle. 
It early escaped the Greek domination, and was 
occupied by the Carthaginians, who were its masters 
for more than two centuries. It is clear that this long 
sojourn of the Semites must have exercised some 
influence over the ancient inhabitants, although it 
is now difficult to distinguish it After the first 
resistance, the Greeks of this part of the country had 
to come to an understanding with the conquerors, in 
spite of the difierences of manner and of race, and it 
was arranged to live together, as the Sicilians and 
Arabs agreed to do in the Middle Ages, A tq)era 
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px68er¥ed in the moseaiii of Fdenno repreaents on one 
aide two hands clasped together, and on the other 
bears an inscription which informs us tliat Imilcon 
Hannibal, son of Imilcon, has made a pact of hospitality 
with lison, son of Diogenetes, and his descendanta^ 
Contracts of this kind conld not have been uncommon 
between the two peoples. It is also probable that the 
conquerors, although their minds were not turned that 
way, did not entirely resist the seduction of Greek art 
When they took S^gesta, they carried off a bnnuDe 
statue of Diana which passed for a masterpiece. 
•'Transported into Africa," says Cicero, "the goddess 
only exchanf^ altars and adorers. Her honours 
followed her into this new abode, and thanks to her 
incomparable beauty, she found again among the 
enemy the worship she had received at Segesta."* 
Carthage dominated in all the western part of Sicily ; 
but in order not to weaken herself by scattering her 
forces, she had fixed herself strongly in three important 
cities : at lilybfeum (Marsala), at Drepanum (Trapani), 
and at Panormos (Palermo). Above Drepanum, in the 
centre of the coast occupied by the Carthaginians, rises 
Eryx (now Monte San-Juliano), which they had 
made one of their chief citadels. '^^ mnfst fimti gtr 
-over it and -describe it, for all the action of the Fifth 
Book takes place around this mountain. 

The reputation of Mount Eryx was very great in 
ancient times. Although it barely rises 800 metres above 
the sea, and although there is in Sicily many a peak. 



^ Salina% Ouida dsl museo di Palermo, p. 40. 
« II., F«rT., IV. SS. 
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wHitoitt oounttng ^!tna, gnatlj ^*f^]"p it in *bei(^, 
it 18 of ,-so f oibra form, so c^;nlariy cut, so well posed, 
-And is seen from dl sides to so^much advantage, tbat 
its name ocerifce of itbelf to Viisgil wherilie wants to 
^e us the idea of a high nioaatain : Quantus Athos 
anU juaniuB Bryxt^ Access to^it Is'now easy. A 
fine winding road leads to Trapani, and the summit is 
reached in three or four hours. One is surprised to find 
there certainly one of the most curious little towns 
that can be seen. Shut in by solid walls which go 
back to the most remote times, defended by towers and 
bastions, San Juliano contains nedk-ly four thousand 
inhabitants within its gates. The tovm has an antique 
and severe look, and very little has been done to 
improve it As we pass through these narrow steep 
streets, bordered by little houses with low doors and 
few windows, we feel the bitter north-east wind that 
blows even on the finest days, and reflect that in 
winter the weather here must often be very rigorous, 
and we ask ourselves how men could have been tempted 
to place their dwelling so high. Yet this spot must have 
been peopled veiy early in the world's history, for 
remains of fiint weapons have been found here, proving 
that it had inhabitants before the use of metals was 
known. An isolated mountain, easy to defend, whose 
foundations are planted in the sea, and which is provided 
at its summit with inexhaustible springs of water, ofiered 
a sure asylum to those who wished to place their lives 
and fortunes beyond danger of sudden attack. Later on 

i^fik, XII. 701. 
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it mrwtd at a forti«M lo all the oonqiieron of Sidlj, 
and the Gieeks, the Carthaginians, and the Bomans 
disputed its possession with fury. Its inhabitants were 
more numerous than ever amidst the violence of the 
Middle Ages, and it is then that, in order to make room 
for them, the houses had to be crowded together one 
upon the other, as we see them. Now, when mea can 
live without danger in the plain, the mountain is gradu- 
ally becoming depopulated, and the time is not far 
diMant when the almost deserted little town will only 
be frequented by the curious who visit the country in 
search of memorials of antiquity. 

What chiefly draws them hither is the renown of the 
famous Temple of Venus which formerly crowned the 
mountain. They will no longer find it The temple has 
perished entirely, and it is scarcely possible to do more 
than recognise its site. A little above San Juliano 
extends a broad plateau, reached by a small walk 
planted with trees and bordered with flowers. This 
plateau must originally have been very narrow. It was 
increased in extent by enormous substructions, which 
sometimes sink very low, and rest on projections^ of 
the rock. Works of this kind were frequent among the 
ancients, who did not recoil from any labour in order 
to fix the bases of their edifices solidly. But this one 
struck even the ancients themselves by its vast propor- 
tions, and, not knowing its architect, they attributed it 
to Daedalus, the l^endary artist, just as we sometimes 
talk about monuments being Cyclopean. These kinds 
of expressions teach nothing, but they are convenient to 
disguise ignorance. We are now farther advanced than 
the ancients, and we can say what people built at least 
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the lower layera.pf tiiese immeBse walls. M. StaHnfs, a 
distiiigiiished Palermitan archteolo^t, haBs dif^covered 
Uuit the Iftige blocks of stone on which tho walls rest 
bear letters, and that these le£ter9 are Pbccf^ician.^ We 
have thus a proof that the first works to fix the founda- 
tion of the temple and of the town were carried out by 
the Carthaginians. But we have just seen that Mount 
Eryx was peopled long before their arrival in Sicily, 
and there is nothing to prevent us from believing that on 
the site on which they raised their sumptuous buildings, 
there already existed a modest sanctuary built by the 
old inhabitants. And this confirms Virgirs account in 
eveiy respect He shows, on the approadi of ^Eneas, 
the people of the country, who from the top of the 
mountain have their eyes fixed upon the sea, observing 
from afar the unknown guests whom the waves are 
bringing them. He depicts them as rough and half 
savage, as they must have been, "holding javelins in 
their hands, and covered with the skin of a Libyan 
bear.*** As for the old sanctuary which preceded 
the Phoenician temple, he attributes its foundation 
to iEneas himself. At the moment of leaving, "the 
hero," he tells us, "on the crown of Eryx raises to 
Venus, his mother, a sacred habitation near the stars." 

The divinity of Eryx had the advantage of being 
recognised and honoured by all the peoples who navi- 
gated the shores of the Mediterranean. Under differ- 
ent names, the Phcenican, Greek, Etruscan, and Boman 
sailors paid homage to a goddess of the sea, whom they 

> SdiiMS, L$ mura/enicie di Erice, an extract from NUiane degli jcom 
April ISSd. 
'.dEk, y. 35, etieq. 
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and 
in whkh the oom* 
ererj liceifise. Tbis happy 
foctvBe aagBMBSad the cnedis esjojed bj it vmfmg the 
derovL It vas the ■ai«extFK)ffduiarr bun the dream* 
stuioe that the Temple of Errr vms considered one of 
the licheEt in the vorid. Thacrdides relates that the 
inhabitants of Siguts took the Athenian envoys thither 
when they wished to deoeire them as to the reso nic e s 
at their di^osal, and that th^ made them bdievethey 
were the manlen of all tiie treasnres deposited thersL^ 
Among the gifts presented to the goddess^ EBenns 
paiticnlariy mentions rings and earrings.* whidi reminds 
ns of the Madamma di yVupsat, whose chordi is jnst at 
the foot of Moont Eiyx. She is a miracoloos Viigin, 
in whose isTonr many women of Ctshion have despoiled 
themselves of a portion of their omamenta. She is a 
overladen with diadems, necklaces, bracelets, ^wels» 
which sparkle in the light of the tapers, and even 
wears, hooked to the bottom of her dress, a number of 
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wMdimof ererj age and style, that ^o«U' jHl ^ ooUec- 
loi^s h^lfrt with J07. Acoordiiig to the^port of Elienus, 
i aoppoae Uiat something similar must haye been foand 
lA^ra Temple of Venus Erycina, so it Was thciught that 
the goddess was well pleased with so ridi a dwelling- 
place, and loved to abide there. It was one of her 
favourite residences. Theocritus says, in invoking her : 
" O thou who dweUest in Golgos, Idalia, or on high 
Eryx." ^ The people of the countiy asserted that she 
only left it once a year, in order to make a tour 
in Africa. Her absence was known by the sign 
that not a single dove was seen around Yryx. She 
took them all with her on her journey. Nine days 
afterwards she came back, and the doves with her. 
Her departure and her return were the occasions of 
brilliant ceremonies. 

The worship of Venus Erycina had the sensual and 
voluptuous character usual in the religions of the East 
The goddess was served by young and beautiful slaves, 
called in Greek hierodula. In the Temple of Aphrodite, 
at Corinth, there were a thousand of these, who, when 
ships' captains tarried there a few days, made them 
forget the weariness of their long voyages. It must 
have been the same at Eryx. Passing sailors came 
there to celebrate Venus with those transports and 
excesses which heighten the joys of life in people 
always in danger of death. On one of the slopes of 
the mountain a great heap of broken amphorcs has 
been found, whose handles bear Greek, Latin, and 
CSarthaginian inscriptions. It is likely that the mariners 

> XT. 100. 
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of aU couuin vko dorind Eiyz bia«g|K their wine 

wiA tkm, wmi dnak il «p there in meny oompeny. 

Hie iiirwimUM helped them to spend the money they 

had UKnmdy amamed in the ooane of their dangerous 

¥o jag e a > Tfan soom of these women soon managed 

to make a foitoneL Cioero speaks of one of them, 

named Agonis» fint a shive, and then a beedwoman 

of Venns, who became ynrj rich, and who p o ss esse d, 

in panicnlar, shive mnsicians who woe a sooroe of 

enTy, and were at last taken away bom her> These 

pleasores of all kinds which were fonnd on Eryx make 

it easy to nndentand the renown it most have enjoyed 

among seafaring people all over the Mediterranean. 

The temple, poised on the top of the mountain, was 

seen from a&r, like a beacon. I suppose that the 

pilot or the captain who had just made a long voyage 

full of fatigues and pmls felt his heart beat with joy 

when, coming from Africa or Itidy, he saw this place 

of delights appear on the horizon, where he was about 

to forget his hardships for a momoit^ and that when he 

left Ihepanum, he must have kepi his ejres long fixed 

upon the mountain which called up in him such 

pleasant memories. However, it was not only people 

of this sort who came to honour Venus Eiycina in her / 

sanctuary; for sometimes visitors of more importance | 

were seen there. Diodoras tells us that the most 

important magistrates of the Boman people, consuls, 

and praetors, when their functions called them this way, 

mounted to the Temple of Eiyx. He adds that their 

forgetting their gravity for a moment, and rendering 
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homage 4^ the goddess by lending themselves to the 
pleitail^tl0k8 aad games of the women who served her, 
was "eppredatad. They found it an easy manner of 
^^erformhig their devotions.^ 

Now the pkttean of Eryx is deserted. The temple 
of Venus, the residence of the hieroduUs^ all those 
edifices consecrated to pleasure, have disappeared. 
These spots, where for so long festive songs resounded, 
have become silent What remains to them is the 
admirable view enjoyed from the top of the mountain, 
the series of smiling plains and hills following each 
pther to beyond Cape San Yito, that immense extent of 
sea rolling out before us as far as the coasts of Africa. 

Yet do not let us look so far, but content 
ourselves with a more restricted horizon. For we 
must keep our eyes fixed upon this narrow strip of 
land stretching at our feet between the mountain and 
the sea. It was chosen by Vii^gil for the scene of his 
Fifth Book, and from the heights on which we are 
standing we are about to follow its different incidents 
without trouble. 

We have seen, higher up, that what determined 
.£neas to stop a second time in Italy was the oppor- 
tunity offered to visit the tomb of Anchises, and render 
him fresh honours. As soon as he has disembarked, I 
he assembles his soldiers, and from the top of a mound. 



^The women of Eryx are oonaidered the mott beaatiful in all Sicily, 
and this is all that the country retains of the protection of Venus. 
They already had this reputation in the Middle Ages. The Ai«b 
traTeller, Ben Djohair, who makes this statement, adds : ** May God 
make them captires of the Mussulmans I " 
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emperori makes them one of those solemn 
es so pleasing to Roman gravity : 

ktrianidm moyiM, getiuM alio a mm§wm$ dimuKS*^ ele. 

his speech he announces to them the series of 

Is he is preparing in honour of his fsther^s 

ry, and everything is carried oat in aooeordanoe 

his word. First they visit the tomb of Anchises^ 

itter flowers there, and poor out libations of milk, 

^ and blood. The ashes of him who was honoured 

L the love of Venus, and who is the father of iEneas^ 

not those of an ordinary being. He is a god, and 

<es the fact well known to his son by calling up the 

pent which issues from his tomb, and comes to taste 

3 meats consecrated to him. iEneas does not at 

st grasp the meaning of this marvellous apparition, and 

iks himself whether he has just seen the familiar / 

enius of the place, or whether it is a kind of domestic ( 

lemon who serves his father in the other life. At last 

he understands, and sacrifices sheep, svrine, and bulls 

to him, whom he r^;ards as a new divinity. This is a 

timid and somewhat confused sketch of apotheosis. A 

few years later, when Augustus died and was proclaimed 

a god by the Senate, the ceremonies of his funeral were 

minutely regulated, and the ritual of imperial apotheosis 

was fixed. "Soldiers with their artns, and knights 

vnth. their insignia, running round the funeral pyre, 

threw into it the rewards they had received for their 

valour. Then centurions approached and set fire to it. 

While it burned, an eagle rose, as if to carry with 

^j£n.,Y. 45. 
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it tiie soul &t the pnoce. Ttjese caip^piofries, it jnust 
he o#iied, seem ^icmider than the lit)&tion8 of tifilk ancl 
^wine poured by u£|pieas,on the tomb of ^s fajbher/jtnd 
lAie mjsterious sef^nt gliding ffom tlie Inausbteum; 
but -Yirgil did lUit foresee what would be d^ne ^fter 
him, and contented himself, as was his wont, with 
appropriating the ancient practices of the national 
religion to new circumstances. The funeral games, 
announced in. advance to the soldiers by ^neas, take 
place nine days after the sacrifice. Such was the 
usage, as Servius tells us.^ The trumpet gives the 
signal-; the Tcojftas and the people of the country 
hasten to assemble in order to assist at them, and the 
poet employs more than five hundred lines, nearly the 
whole of the Fifth Book, in their description. In order 
to understand why he gives them so great a place in his 
work, we must recall that which they held in the 
lives of the Romans of his time. Since politics 
had become indifferent to them, they had grown 
to be their chief interest, and the amphitheatre or the 
circus occupied the time left free by the forum. In 
order to please them, it had been necessary to multiply 
their games without measure, and in the first century 
of the Empire, when those which seemed useless had 
been suppressed, they still took up one hundred and 
thirty-five days of the year. So Virgil was certain of 
charming his readers by entertaining them with that 
which was their most ardent passion. He also found 
in them the advantage of being able to imitate Homer, 



^Serfiiu, in jEti,, V. 64 : Uhde diam ludi qui in hanarem marUit' 
«rtffii ulebrcaUuT novemdiaU$ dieuntur. 
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iHio had dao taken pleasnie in describing at length 

the games institated by AchOles at the funeral of 

Patrodoa. This part of Virgil's work is chiefly copied 

from the Iliad ; bat here, as elsewhere, he knows how 

to maintain an air of independence, even in the midst 

of the most exact translations. He assimilates what he 

repiodaces, and, in spite of the empire exercised over him 

by his great predecessor, he preserves the character of 

his own genius. There are, however, two of these 

pictures which belong to him entirely. Firstly, he 

has replaced the chariot race by that of the ships. It 

is easy to see how the idea of this change was 

suggested to him. Tlie Trojans, who had been sailing 

about for seven years, could not have had many horses ^ 

at their disposal, and, in any case, they had not had 

opportunities of practising their management As they 

have only applied themselves to the handling of their 

ships, it is in this species of exercise that it was 

natural to make them contend with each other. The 1 

chariot races were common ground, which Greek poetry 

had hackneyed ; ship races had been described less often, 

and they might furnish some new descriptions. The 

other spectacle which Virgil did not borrow from 

Homer is what is called the "Trojan game" (Indus 

Trojanus), a kind of carrousel in which the youth took 

part in games of skill and strength, and to which 

a very venerable antiquity was attributed. These 

evolutions of the young folk before the eyes of their 

fathers had in themselves something graceful and 



^ Virgil is very careful to say that the hones ridden by the yoatha 
ill the iudut Ttvfmnui were furnished by Aoestes. 
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toqahing w)iicli mw^ haw pleaaed Virgil 'JiB^Bqpiy, 
moreov^t, that in ^[escifbmg them he wa3 seconding 
the deigns qf Augustus, who farpuglit them into repute 
again, doubtless in order (Ib^itake his grandchildren shine 
in tJiem, and show the jtsople, in^e midst of ancient 
pomps, the future masters of the Empire. The poet 
is here faithful to his usual system, which consists in 
connecting the present with the past, and restoring life 
to these old tales by animating them with the passions 
of his own time. 

I will not analyse these accounts, which could not 
have the same interest for us that they possessed tor 
the contemporaries of VirgiL Let it suffice to say 
that here, as everywhere, the poet has exactly described \ 
the scene of his drama. From the height of Eryx, 
one can fancy one sees the various gaaios by 
which Maeaa honoured the memory of his father, 
and enjoy the spectacle of them. There is first 
the ship race, by which the festival begins. The 
starting-point is not given, but is doubtless some 
mooring stage near the port of Drepanum, where they 
had taken refuge during the bad weather. But, on the 
other hand, the place towards which they are to steer 
is indicated very clearly. "Amidst the waves, facing/ 
the surf-beaten shore, stands forth a rock, by raging; 
billows scourged and hid, when winter storms obscure: 
the sky. Silent in calm it sways the placid flood, and 
sea-birds love to rest there in the sun." ^ I perceive it 
a few kilometres from the beach, and Virgil's descrip- 
tion has helped me to recognise it It is now called 

^ASn., V. 124. 



the laola <f AsuidkL The Teasels must roand this 

little idand, dscotalcd for the oocaskm with oak 

bnachea^ This is eerUinlj the rock where Seigestus 

broke his oen and hb prow. I think I see him trying 

peinfalij to edTsnce with his remaining sails^ ** like a 

snake o'er which a waggon wheel has passed in the middle 

of the road, which exhansts itself in nsdess efforts, and 

bends npon itself, without being able to progress a 

single step."* while the vessel of Mnesthens, with its 

panting roweis bent to the oar, passes before it like 

lightning. This first contest over, ^Eneas, who has 

witnessed its varying fortunes from the neighbourhood 

of the port of Drepanum, proceeds, skirting the shore, 

"to a meadow surrounded by a belt of hills shaded 

by forests." It would be easy to find, along the slopes 

of Eryx, more than one spot answering to Yirgirs 

description. Eryx does not descend towards the sea 

with a uniform slope ; but undulates to right and left in 

advancing ridges that enclose little verdant valleys 

nestled to the mountain side. To use the poet's 

expression, these little valleys closely resemble the 

circular part of an ancient theatre, and appear made 

expressly for crowds desirous to assist conveniently at 

some spectacle. Let us picture to ourselves i£ueas 

sitting at the end of this species of cirous, upon a more 

elevated seat Bound about him, the Trojans and 

Sicilians place themselves as they can upon the slopes 

of the hills, and thence all watch the foot race, the 

palestra, and the archery.^ But while all are engrossed 

^ The spot where these diffsrent games take place is the same where 
Anchiset was buried. Yirgil says so, poaitively, in lines 550 and 602. 
Probably there was some old monumeot there, which the people of 
the country called the Tomb of Anchises. 
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in Ike plaunre tfaqr^derivB from ib» opoiplioaited evohi- 
tktfn of the Trojan gatfie, the apeotacle is cut short by 
an unforeseen incident A . messenger hastens up .to 
nnnonnco that the women, who had been left at Dre- 
pannm, desperate at the prospect of havihg to start again, 
and yielding to the bad advice of Juno, have set fire to 
the ships. From the spot where he is, the port is hidden 
from ^neas, and it is not possible to see the buniing 
flart ; but above the heights the smoke is seen rising 
into the air like a clond. lulus first, and then all the 
Ttojans after him, rush to quench the conflagration. 

Despite the promptness of the aid and the help of 
fflupiter, all the ships cannot be saved. Some ate quite 
destroyed, or too much damaged to be repaired, 
so it is no longer possible for i£neas to take away the 
whole of his people with him, and he must make a 
selection. The bravest, the most resolute, will alone 
accompany him ; as for those " who feel not the want 
of s^ory,"^ they will stay in Sicily. He leaves the 
women there, too, who are worn out by seven years of 
exhausting adventures. But, before departing, he sets to 
work to build them a town, whose boundary he traces 
in the Italian manner, with a plough, and which he 
places under the authority of good Acestus. This town 
is Segesta, important in its time, and which, in order 
to conquer its rival Selinus, called the Athenians 
and the Carthaginians to its aid. It had already much 
declined when the Bomans became masters of Sicily. 
It then remembered at the right time that it was said 
to have been founded by iSneas, and tried to make 

^ jSn,, y. 751 ; Animoi nil fnagna laudii egtnUs. 




Ib 

tow as dK cwi of tbe Tilkr kMl veodTed dw 
of SuBOti mmi ScuaaMer. Hie Bntnans leoaTed 
lis adTBDoes fAioumblTyaad Ixikal oa it as an alUed and 
kindred lawn. Ibey aflecCied to tzeat it baaamnitij^ 
aad exempled it froaa taxation, vliile ViigQ crirtgatfJ 

iis faiith in his poeiL But these hooonn did not alqr 
iu drradfnne ; nder the Empire it became more and 
more impovedshed and Coriom, and in the Middle Ages 
it had entixdj disappeared. 

Yci feofie still go to Tiew the site it oocnpied ; for 
if the town exists no more, two mooaments of it 
remain — a temple and a theatre — which preserve its 
memory and attract the cnrioos. The temple is not, 
perhaps, the most beaatifnl of those stiU possessed by 
Sicily, but there are none which more deeply impress 
traveUerai In order to enjoy and appreciate it at its 
fall merits, it is well to view it from a little distance^ it 
being a characteristic of Gredc monnmenta that they 
are made for the place they oocnpy, and that their 
position is one of the elements of their beanty. Here 
the temple rises upon a height, and the very hill on 
which it is built serves it as a pedestal It is one 
with it^ it is its crown, and to iadate were to dis- 
member and mutilate it Its aspect changes entirely 
according to the point of view. Coming from 
Calatafimi, it is caught sight of suddenly at a turn of 
the road, through a break in the rocks, and the view is 
marvelloua It appears in profile, and its columns 
stand out against the sky with wonderful clearness. 
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'Jkwt Vie fool of Monte Batbaro, ¥re hmre a 

Its ^^bdXtfgntrfS^MdtliDed against a ^ae mountain, rising 

behind aiyl -^^ennng .it as a , liapk;;roiind. It thus 

appears more sobstantial, m6fe powerful, more severe. 

Tkis is the qaality which prevails as one approaches. 

When we are quite close, the whole may even appear 

heavy and ungraceful The columns, as in all Sicilian 

temples, are very near each other, less slender and more 

massive than in the buildings of Greece proper. But 

let us reflect that here the architects had a difficult 

problem to solve. They built with inferior materials 

upon an agitated and moving soil, and they had to 

sacrifice lightness to solidity. They succeeded, since 

their monuments still exist. It is, moreover, a defect 

to which one soon becomes accustomed. The first 

surprise over, we admire without feserve this noble 

Doric architecture — so sober, so vigorous, so clear, so 

rational; where there is no ornament without its 

explanation, not a detail but conduces to the effect of 

the whole, and which is a satisfaction to the mind as 

well as a feast for the eya^ The Temple of Segesta was 

not finished The fluting of the columns is scarcely 

begun, and the friezes were never ornamented wiUx 

sculptura Very likely the building was in progress 

when Agathocles took Segesta by assault It is known 

that he ruthlessly massacred ten thousand of its inhabi- 

^ In oonsection with these qualiti€i of the Gothic order, the first 
p«ge« of Burckhardt's Ciurone may be read. This excellent book, 
foand ao oseful to serioos travellers desiroos of forming a true judg- 
ment of the masterpieces of art, is now entirely at our disposal, having 
been translated into very elegant French by M. Angoste Gerard 
(Pkria, Finnin Dtdot). 
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tants and sold the rest. Since that terrible event, 
the city did nothing more than vegetate, and never 
found resources to complete the temple begun by her 
on so large a scale in the time of her prosperity. It 
had to be adapted to worship as best it might, and was 
used in this condition for centuries. This is what has 
since happened to many Grothic cathedrals overtaken by 
the Renaissance or the Reform before their completion. 
As for the town itself, it was situated on a neigh- 
bouring hill, Monte Barbaro. We climb up to it with 
difficulty, amid fallen rocks; and in the ascent we come 
across a few fragments of wall, a few thresholds of the 
Roman epoch, and this is all we have left of Segesta. 
One of the things that most astonish us, while roving 
the world in search of relics of the past, is to see 
important towns, like this which resisted Syracuse, 
perish so completely that scarcely a trace of them is 
left Only the theatre, cut into the rock, has survived 
the common ruin. The orchestra and the stage may be 
distinguished, while the rows of benches, with the steps 
by which the spectators reached their places, are nearly 
intact If we except that of Taormina, which is a 
marvel, I do not believe there is another in Sicily 
whence a more extensive or more varied view is 
enjoyed. It is bosomed Uu the midst of a circle of 
picturesque mountains, whose tops sometimes form great 
majestic lines, and at others fantastic, intricate zigzags. 
Before it, the plain extends as far as the sea, seen on the 
horizon in a frame of hills, with the little town of 
Castellamare, which without doubt formerly served as 
a port to Segesta. Looking down below us, we are 
struck by the variety of different aspects the country 
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IwinMn fLt ite ^mioiia heights. At a gUnce we uay 
pt88 in vevtew all the different cultivations forming ita 
wealth, fielow, nearthe atreams^are orange and lenniii 
trees, whose -yellow fruit stands out upon the dark -green 
deaves. A little higher, half-way 4ip, wc have corn, the 
vinep the olive — all those products which made Sicily, 
as Cato said, the granary of Italy. Higher yet, along 
the abrupt slopes, are seen dwarf palms, aloes, a vigor- 
ous vegetation reaching nearly to the top of the hills, 
and cropped by sheep and goats. But in spite of the 
admiration this sight produces, it is impossible not to 
feel intense surprise. As far as siglit can ]K;netniti% 
4ieither village, farm, nor cottage is to be seen ; atid witli 
the exception of a few wild-looking herdsmen, not a 
human fonn. The workmen only come here when they 
have to sow or reap. Their labour done, they return 
home, and this fertile country, for a while so full of life, 
once more becomes a desert The solitude is then so 
profound, that one finds it very difficult to picture to 
oneself that these spots, where no human sound reaches 
the ear, were once so well peopled and so animated ; and 
did one not see at one's feet the seats of a theatre, and 
on a neighbouring hill the temple with its empty cella 
and sunken roof, one would never imagine one was 

standing on the site of a great town. 

After ^neas has founded Segesta, and settled the 
Trojans there whom he is not to take with him, nothing 
taore remains for him to do in Sicily. So he takes leave 
of Acestus, sacrifices sheep and bulls to the gods, and 
orders the cables which hold the ships to the shore to be 
cut " Himself erect upon the prow, his head encircled 
with an olive wreath, and raising the cup he holds in 
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his hand, he flings into the salt sea the entrails of the 
victims, and pours libations of wine upon the waves." ^ 
The wind blows from the poop, and bears him to Italy, 
^here he must fulfil his destiny. 



III. 
OSTIA AND LAVINIUM. 

I. 

THE TWO PARTS OF THE -*'3r^//>— CHARACTER OF THE LAST 
SIX BOOKS — VIRGIL IS HERE IN THE HEART OF HIS 
SUBJECT — PERFECTION OF THE STYLE — ^THE POET'S 
AIM COMES OUT BETTER — ^VIRGIL'S PATRIOTISM — HOW 
HE HAS GROUPED ALL ITALY AROUND HIS WORK. 

The jEneid, as we know, is very exactly divided into 
two equal parts, of six Books each. The first portion 
contains the adventures of ^neas up to the moment 
when he disembarks at the mouth of the Tiber. The 
other relates how he manages to establish himself in the 
country assigned him by the Fates. These two parts 
have not quite the same character. It was long since 
remarked that the one more resembles the Odyssey, the 
other the Hiad. The first is most generally preferred 
by amateurs and critics, who find it more interesting, 
more agreeable, and more varied. They find the second 

jEti,, V. 774. 
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greatlj inferior, some even suapecliiig that . Virg[l felt 
Uu8 iaferiomtgr, and that this is why, when d^nng, he 
Moabed to destroy his work. *' It is not vouchsafed to 
men to be perfect/' says Voltaire, alluding to this. 
** Vifgil exhaosts all that the imagination has of greatest 
in the descent of ^neas to hell ; in the loves of Dido 
he has said all that can be said to the heart ; terror and 
compassion cannot go further than in the description of 
the rain of Troy. From this high elevation which he 
had reached in the midst of his flight, he could only 
descend." Chateaubriand was, I think, the first among 
'QS to protest against the opinion of Voltaire. In that 
part of the Oenius of Christianity, where he treats of 
literary criticism, and where, in spite of his defective 
knowledge, he has cast so many new ideas, he makes the 
curious remark that the most touching lines of Viigil, 
those whose memory has lingered in all hearts, are found 
in just the last six Books of the JEneid. He infers from 
this that in drawing near to the tomb the poet put 
something more celestial into his accents, "like the 
swans of Eurotas, consecrated to the Muses, who, accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, before expiring had a vision of 
Olympus, and expressed their ravishment by harmonious 
songs." 

What is true above all, and impossible to contest, is 
that in these six Books we are really in the heart of the 
subject Virgil has taken care to tell us this himself. 
At the moment when his hero disembarks upon the 
coast of Italy, he interrupts himself, in order to invoke 
the Muse, and ask her aid, for he needs it more than 
ever on account of the importance of the events he is 
about to sing : 
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^^ Major rerem miU fiMBcUur ardo^ 
' Miifpu opH$ moveo " * 

We see that, far from believing, as Voltaire would 
have it, that at this moment "his subject declines* 
he proclaims that he has reached the culminating point 
of his work. There are even some critics who, taking 
advantage of his avowal, reproach him with having 
got there too late. They find that it is much to spend 
six Books out of twelve in the narration of preliminary 
adventures, and that it is surprising that in a poem 
whose fine ordering everybody extols, half of the 
work should be beside the real action. But it 
socms to me that people who so reason do not 
take Virgil's aim into account He wants to relate 
how iEneas brought his gods into Latium and built 
them an asylum there, so that the action begins at 
the moment when Hector confides them to him. 
All the dangers he dares by land or sea are equally 
part of the subject ; and if Virgil seems to have chosen 
to multiply them at pleasure,* it is because they fore- 
shadow the great destinies of the city that is about to 
come into being. The hostile gods would not rage 
against her widi such cruel obstinacy did they not 
know that she is to be queen of the world. This is 
why, after having recalled all the obstacles that oppose 
its birth, and which appear to him the gauge of its 
glorious future, the poet concludes his enumeration 
with this triumphant line : 

» j£n,, VII. 44. 

' Hejne {uEn, III., exeurtut II.) has shown that while the ordiDaiy 
traditions toppoM the Toyage to have lasted three years, Virgil makaa 
it last seven. 



^ route widU tnd SomoMam^amden gaUem." > 

Thus the triala of all Icinds mflictcnl by the anger 
of Juno on pious ^neas are included in the subject of 
the JBn/tid^ and Viigil vras within his riglit in relating 
them to us ; but as the adverse duties must redouble 
their eflforts in proportion as the hero nears the goal, 
it is natural that his last struggle should also be the 
most perilous. Before gaining a decbive victory, he 
must brave his most inveterate enemies and fight the 
most hazardous battles. Virgil was therefore right in 
saying, at the moment when he was about to begin the 
namtion of these last combats, '* that a vaster career 
was opening before him, and that he had arrived at 
the most important part of his work." 

It was also the most difficult part In the remainder 
he is supported and sustained by Homer and the other 
poets, epic or lyric, who sang the adventures of the 
Greek heroes returning home after the fall of Troy. 
Thanks to these poets, all the isles of the Archipelago, 
all the shores of the Ionian Sea, were peopled with 
charming fancies which they had sown in the path 
of their heroes. Virgil had only to choose ; to what- 
ever spot he led ^neas, he was sure to awaken poetic 
memories in every mind. Homer, Sophocles, Pindarus, 
and the others thus became his fellow-workers, and he 
gave his poem the advantage of the admiration inspired 
by their worka But once alighted in Italy, all these 
resources fail him. On this ungrateful soil, which 
Poesy has not touched with her wing ; which, instead 
of the treasure of Greek fables, only offers him a few 

1 JBn., I. ss. 
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meagre and prosaic legends, he must draw upon him- 
self for almost everything. I will not pity him too 
much on this account ; since if from this moment his 
work becomes less easy and pleasant^ it gains in 
originality, and belongs to him more. It is this indeed 
which gives us his true measure. Whatever admiration 
one feels for the marvels he has crowded into his 
first six Books, there is in the others more invention 
and veritable genius, and it is by them he should be 
judged. 

In the first place, their style is perfect The efforts 
the poet must have made to impart beauty to matter in 
itself sufficiently arid, and to put something of variety 
into a rather monotonous theme, are not perceived. 
The incidents are so skilfully introduced, and seem to 
arise so naturally from the subject, that it is difficult 
to realise how much imagination and artifice were 
needed to weld them together. This merit does 
not strike one in reading a good poem. Order and 
connection are such natural qualities that one does 
not think of remarking them. In order to appreciate 
their value, we must read those devoid of them. 
From this point of view, it may be said that the 
perusal of the epic poets of the decadence, who 
took so much trouble to be interesting, and 
succeeded so poorly, redounds much to Viigil's 
credit Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, and, above 
all, Statius, that man of so much refinement 
and talent, whose poem is only a mass of brilliant 
episodes, laboriously brought together without being 
united, makes us duly appreciate in the jBneid the 
simplicity of the action, the dexterous joining of the 
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paitSy and the hftmumy of the whole. But we shall be 

more sensible of these merits if we compare diflfereiit 

parts of Virgil's work. In the first Books of his fiotm, 

the narrative sometimes wanders ; and there is even 

one, the Fifth, which, strictly speaking, might be 

omitted. Nothing of the kind is found in the second 

part of the work. There everything is connected and 

linked, and the author walks straight on without ever 

stiaying from his road. The action, urgent and swift, 

lingers not for a moment It is so simple that it 

may be taken in at a glance, and nothing is easier than 

to sum it up in a few words. Throughout three Books 

Fate is adverse to the Trojans. Juno succeeds in 

frustrating the alliance they were about to make vnith 

Latinus; all the Italian peoples take arms against 

them ; and while ^neas is gone to obtain the support 

of Evander and the Etruscans, Tumus besides his 

camp and almost succeeds in taking it In the Tenth 

Book ^neas returns with fresh troops, and on his 

arrival fortune changes. He begins by beating back 

the Latins, who attack his soldiers; then he in his 

torn pursues them as far as Laurentum, and ends the 

war with the death of Tumus. This arrangement 

is nearly the same as that of the Ilt€ul, where 

we see Hector advance nearer and nearer towards 

the vessels of the Greeks, and then retire before 

Achilles as far as the walls of Troy, where he is 

slain. But in Homer events are so crowded that 

the wealth of detail does not always allow of a just 

conception of the whole. In Virgil, who is more 

flober and terse, the general plan is better seen, the 

double movement constituting the progress of the 

Q 




aad the wmij of Uie 
mpf&aaX^ the ntemi nems to be 

ftbo fuid llMi in tbese lui Books one is moie 
hj tbe poet's aim, and tint the idea which 
the work is more risible here than etaeiHiere. 
Thb thov^t^it majbe said, b found eretywhere ; lor 
there b mat a rone of the ^mdi in which Bome b 
not glorified, and jnat at the end of the Sixth Book 
there b an admiiahle sunmaiy of its histoiy. YiigiTs 
paliiotbm b so aident that he eTetywhere seeks and 
finds ocrs\inn to displaj it One feeb smne soiprise 
at this, when one reflects that thb poet who sings of 
Bome with sndi passion was not qnite Boman bj biith. 
For a long time the aiistociatic part j had ohstinstriy 
refused to grant the right of complete citixenship to the 
inhabitants of Cisalpina. These Tain great lords took 
pleasure in making them feel, bj ererj kind of ontnge, j 

that the J were still snIyecU and a conquered pec^de. 
yirgO, in hb jouth, must hare heard the story of the 
decarion of Oomo^ whom Marcellus one day caused to 
be beaten with rods, in order to pro^e to him that he a / 

was not a citiaen. It was not until ]|l!l^ after the battle V ^^ 
of Fhiliiqpi, that the inhabitants of Cbalpina, idio had 
received from Cssar the right of citisenship, were placed 
upon quite the same rank as other Italians^ Virgil 
was then twenty-tight years old, and a Boman at heart. 
Bome must truly have exerted an extrandinary attract 
tion over people, for her former enemies so soon to 
have become her faithful allies and devoted citisens. 
She b usually repres»ited as an object of execration 
to the vanquished; thb b a great mistake^ at least 
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^iD fNT M the West is eonoenied. She knew how, in 
a few yeaks, to make her eooqnest forgotten. It is 
lemarkaUe that those who loved her most, who 
served her with the greatest zeal, andtcelebntted her 
with meet affection, did not belong to her by birth, and 
were descended from peoples she had roughly subdued. 
Viigil, then, was a patriot^ almost before he was a 
citiien, only his patriotism is not quite like that of 
the oU Bomans of the Bepublic. The latter only saw 
Bome, and the great town was all in all to them. 
Virgil also admires it much ; but he does not separate 
it from Italy. The country, for him, is not entirely 
included within the wall of Ser\iu8; it includes the 
lands contained by the Alps and the sea. And he 
is tenderly attached to this great country, which had 
been so unhappy during the civil wars, and which 
he saw so rich and flourishing under Augustus.^ 
He had already sung it in admirable lines in his 
Omnjfia: — 

^ SaliMf magna pareiufrugum, Saiwmia UUtu^ 
Magna vimm /" ' 

When, later on^ in response to the wish of the 
Emperor and the desire of all the Romans, he resolved 
to write his epic» he quite intended to associate all 



' Hie acholiast Senrins tells ns : " It is well seen that Virgil wis 
Tery maeh interested in all that concerned Italy" (./En., I. 44). 
Althoogh his history is not well known, it may be affirmed that he 
had often risited it, admiring its beantifnl spots and its fine views, 
asd inquiring into the ancient history of all the towns he passed 
thHWigh. 

* Omrg., II. 178. 
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Italy in the glory with which be meant to crown Rome. 
He started with this thought, but could only quite 
realise it in his last six Books. The action, which 
hitherto had travelled all over the world, then centres 
in the plains ot Latium. The theatre in which this 
great drama is played is really very limited, and does not 
extend beyond four or five square leagues; but in this 
little plain reaching from Ostia to Lanrentum, and 
from the hills to the sea, Vii^l has had the skill to 
group all Italy. There are in Uie army of Tumus^ 
Latins, Sabines, Volsci, Marsd, Umbrians, and even 
Campanians — that is to say, representatives of all those 
noble races of Central Italy that furnished so many 
soldiers to the Roman armies. iEneas joins to his 
Trojans the Greeks of Evander, and the Etruscans of 
Tarchon; and as at this time Etruria extended her 
<lomiuion as far as the Alps, the poet takes occasion to 
])ut Ligurians and Cisalpians among the troops of 
iEneas, and to say something by the way of his be- 
loved Mantua. Only the point of Southern Italy, then 
in the hands of the Greeks, remained outside his 
subject ; but he finds means of some sort to connect it 
He imagines that Tumus sends an embassy to Diomedes, 
who reigns over those parts, in order to ask his alliance. 
Thus, although Diomedes refuses to take up arms, his 
name and those of the towns he governs are not quite 
absent from the jEneid. And so the poet caused all 
the races of Italy to figure in it, creating for them 
common memories in the past, at the moment when 
they had just been united under the h^emony of 
Rome, and interesting them all in the success of 
work. 



r 
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These general reflections ended, let us enter at length 
upon the stndy of the chief events narrated in Virgil's 
last six Books, and follow them, as far as'p^ibYe, <)ver 
tl»e country whidi was their theaira 



11. 

JBSnULS LANDS ON THE COAST OF OSTIA — YIRGIL'S 
BISCRIPnON OF IT — ^ITS ASPECT IN OUR DATS — HOW 
/BNZJLB KNOWS THAT HE HAS BEACHED THE END OF 
HIS VOYAGE — MIRACLE OF THE EATEN TABLES — THE 

wHrrs SOW and her thirty little o^'Es — original 

MEANING OF THIS LEGEND, AND THE CHANGES IT 
UNDERWENT. 

In the course of his long voyage iEneas has more 
than once approached Italy. On quitting Epinis, 
where Helenus and Andromache had just given him 
such a good reception, he perceived in the distance 
before him low lands and misty hills. It is Italy. 
** Italy ! '^ exclaims first Achates. "Italy! "join in all 
his companions, saluting it with a joyous cry. The 
heart of ^neas beats with pleasure on first nearing the 
country promised him by the Fates, and which his 
race is to make so glorious. But he is not to enter on 
this side. The soil before his eyes is all Greek, and 
peopled with enemies. He contents himself with 
secretly passing a night there, and continues his way 
along the Gulf of Tarentum. Later on, after Iiis sojourn 
in Carthage and in Sicily, where Acestus, another 
fugitive from Troy, affords him hospitality, he stops at 
Cum» to consult the sibyl and descend into Hell. But 
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Ihii u Mi j«t Ike ipot wkero he it lo Mttle ; he mutt 

ifaeik end tam toweidi those Leiieii hiids "whidi 

ever to flee before him.* Finallj. after touchiqg 

et ICsemuii, at Pftfiawnis, end at Gaiela» lo buy there 

the oompanioDS he has lost, he doubles the pioinoiitoiy 

where the enchantress Ciroe holds her ooniti and 

^ arrives at the month of the Tiber. 

* The sea was already becoming tinged with the lajs 
of dawn, and Anrore domb to the horizon on her rosj 
car. Suddenly the winds fdl, the breere ceases to 
blow, and we must wrestle with the oar against the 
passive wave. Then iEneas sees upon the shore a 
tufted wood, and in the midst the Tiber winds his 
smiling course, bearing his yellow sands, and flinging 
himself with rapid whiriings into the sea. Along and 
above his waters birds of varied hues, the wonted 
dwellers of the wood and stream, enchant the air with 
their accents, and flutter amid the trees. J£neas oiders 
his sailors to direct their cooree on that side, and turn the 
prows towards the shore, and then he entere joyously 
1^ the shady bed of Tiber.*^ 

I have more than once gone over this coast where, 
one spring morning, the pious iEneas landed; and I 
own that the spectade I had before my eyes is not 
quite what Viigil drew. The Tiber continues to flow 
noiselesdy, fretting its banks, and rolling its yellow 
waters towards the sea; but trees are rare on this 
desolate shore, and I never heard birds sing ther& In 
lieu of this idyllic picture, one has before one a 
monotonous and silent landscape that awakens in the 

^ AhL, YII. 24. 
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aool an impiesmou ot aadnesa and of gnodeor. It wts 
Otherwiae in YirgU's time ; and -it he adorned his picture 
vith such cheerful colours, it is because he drew Uteae 
spota u he nw them. Near the Tiber'a mouth rose Ostia, 
tlie old pott of Borne, growing each day io importaoce, 
u the lelataonfl of Italj with foreign countries became 
mom fraqaait. The moment waa approaching when 
the great city, unable any longer to feed heraelf, would 
be forced to aak ne^hbouring landa for her food — oil 
from Spain, corn from Africa and Egypt All the 
merehandiae of the woild was be^nning to pass 
throng Oatia, which grew more and more populous 
every day. It ia at this time that Virgil visited it, 
and he saw the Tiber as those enriched merchants, who 
came thither to enjoy a UttJe freshness and repose upon 
its banks after the fatigues of the day, hod made it. 
All this part of the country had then a very difierent 
aspect from that which ten centuries of desertion and 
aolitude have given it The sacred iale between Porto 
and Oatia has become a desert where a few wild oxen 
giase, and which the traveller hardly dares to croes. 
waa then a much-frequent«d place, whither the Pnefeci. 
of Borne came with a part of the Boman people to cele- 
brate brilliant feativala. We are told that tiiroughout the 
year the ground formed a veritable carpet of verdure, 
and that in spring ao many roaes and flowers of all 
kinds grew there that the air was perfumed, and it waa 
called " the abode of Venus." * The banka of the Tiber, 



* 8m whmt W«nu<loiff laji in tbe PnfM* of PtrwigOitm VmtHt 
•boat thM* fWinb whieh OMd to In odcbntod >t Oath (iM* £«L 
Mfmrw, LmmIh'i editian, IL p. 4S6). 
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as (ar as Rome, wen covered nnintemipledly with fine 
villas. ^He alone," says Pliny, ''has more than all 
other rivers together."* ^ Near the immense city it was 
bordered by delidoas gardens, where the great lords 
loved to assemble their friends of both sexes for joyous 
feasts, during which they amused themselves by 
watching the boats pass up and down the stream.* 
One cannot doubt but that Vii^I assisted more than 
once at these amusements of the Boman aristocracy, 
and he must have had them in mind when describinir 
in the Eighth Book the journey undertaken by iEneas 
to the town of Evander. It would be impossible to 
imagine a more pleasant voyage: The vessels glide 
upon the waters, the river is astonished, the forest looks 
with surprise at this new spectacle of gleaming bucklers 
and brightly-coloured ships that swim upon the waves. 
The rowers work without ceasing, and advance through 
the long windings of the Tiber ; they pass beneath a 
thick vault of trees; and their prow seems to cleave 
the forest whose image is reflected on the placid 
water."' Except the sinuosities of the sluggish river, 
nothing is now left us resembling this seductive 
picture. An old writer, a century earlier than Virgil, 
and who doubtless lived at a time when the work of 
man had not yet transformed this thankless nature, 
speaks very differently from hint He describes .£neas 
as seized with sadness at the sight of this country 
which Latinus makes over to him, and where he must 
henceforth live. " He was very ill pleased," he tells us, 
^ to have fallen upon so arid and sandy a soil : cegre 

> Eid. Kat,. III. 5 (9). > Propertioa, I. 14. « Aln., VIII. 91. 
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pti^ebatur in eum deoeniase agrum vuuxrrivwm lU&rooM- 
dmum^tu."^ Thia energetic Bcntenca represents 
admirably the aspect of the country as we see it to-day. 
When from ^e height of one of these m<Adtls, fotiMd 
by Uie accamulation of ruins, we i»st our eyes around 
UB, it is impossible not to pity the poor Trojan chief 
who has jost left the rich fields of Asia, and whom the 
gods have made pay with so many toils and perils for 
' the posseasion of a few leagues of sand. 

Viigil attribates other feelings to him. He re- 
presenta him as enchanted at the spectacle before 
him, and overjoyed at touching this unknown ^ore. 
For he hopes that be has at last reached the end of his 
journey, and that the soil he is about to tread is the 
land whither the Fates have led him. But when we 
know pious .^neas, we shall be certain that he will not 
lightly trust to his hopes. Before beginning to found 
a stable settlement, he will wait nntil the gods have 
shown him by manifest signs that he is not mistaken ; 
and in order that be may have full confidence, they 
most prove to him twice, by Successive prodigies, that 
be is in the land where be is to remain. These 
wonders, related by Virgil (urcnmstantially, have in his 
work a particular character. They already astonished 
the critics of antiquity ; they still more surprise 
modem readers,* and have given rise to great dis- 

' Serriiu, in jSh., L 7. ThsM an the vordi of the hittorUn 
TMru Haiimni. 

* TalUir* U to afmid they mif be foand ridicoloiu tb*t be findi 
It naMiMTj to eicuie Virgil for hiving related them, " la it not 
trae," be t^yt, "that we ■hoald allow a Fnacfa author who took 
CIovU far hii hero to talk abont the holy amptUla brought by a dare 
Imn heaTea into the dtj of Bhainu to amuot the king, and wUcb 




^ &:-> dcmbc tct tbsi vhsf! also acoepten it 
Terr ■TiTi-grrlT. Hi k/ved Hccaer too mwii not to adxe 
viih al&CTii J &II cp -pGrtcniti^a cf dnwisg near to him. 
It is, hovcTer, dear that he ezideaToiired aoiD e h ow to 
fatati i c for his mrtholcgj a natioiial dtaimcter, and | 

this stamps his o rigin a l i tj among his eoontzy's poeta. 
In the first place, we see that when he bonows a fable 
from the Greeks, he takes care to place the scene of it 
in some comer of Italian gzoond. Ti ^f ^fi ^ of ^^IHwg 
np the dead on a field of asphodels, on some unknown 
isle of the ocean, like Uljsses, .fneas descends into 
Hell near Lake ATernns^ at the spot where the peofde 



it still pfCMrrad with fiuth IB that t0VB f It it the fAt* of all tlMM 
•odcnt fiibUi to which the atiga oitrtrj Mtioo goes back, that their 
aatiquity is rsspeetad while their aheordity it laughed aL After all, 
howerer eieoaaUe it maj be to oae such talcs, I think U wmdd be 
better to wject them entirdy. Om ss&sible reader whom thcee things 
offend deeerres mors to be eonsidersd than the ignorant Tolgar who 
bdiofs in them." 



: 
) 
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^ the ooantry plaoe aa entrance to Xfirtarus. The 
tbode #here Valcan forges the arms of the gods is no 
-Ungjtr fit Lemnos, but t^^ar ^Sicily, 4n ooe of <h6^ 
irolfeanic Mes ** whence fires are seen lo gush' Ifki those 
o£ ^txia." ^ When Tisiphone has Sniped her work 4if 
discord and wishes to leave the earth, she plunges into 
the Lake of Amsactus, which exhales pestiferous 
vapours.' Finally, Juno, desiring closely to watch 
the last combats of Tumus and .£neas, quits Olympus 
and stations herself on the heights of Mount Albanus, 
where, later on, the famous and' national Temple of 
Jupiter Latialis rose.' It was a way of cOnneoChi^ 
this foreign mythology with Italy, and of interesting 
all Romans in attaching it more closely to them. But 
he had still more in view. The introduction of the 
Hellenic religion had not suppressed all the ancient 
fables of the Italian races. Some survived in con- 
nection with towns or temples, whose birth they ex- 
plained They were rude, like the people who had 
created them ; and men of the world, who found that 
they recalled the rusticity of their forefathers, took 
pleasure in laughing at them. Virgil treated them 
with more respect Their antiquity endeared them to 
him, and he thought that, having cradled the infancy 



* jBi^, VIII. 41 «. « Ibid., VII. 668. 

' Ibid,, XII. 184. It is corioiia, in this oonnectlon, to note in whmt 
degree Horace lud Viigil hsTe contrary tendencies. While the patriot 
Yligil, who woald fain impart a Latin oolooring to the Greek fables, 
seems to wish to oonfoand Olympus with Mount Alhaons, Horace, very 
Indifierent to such a care, laughs at those who would identify Mount 
Albanns with Parnassus, and who pretend to make it the abode of the 
Muses: DidiUi Albano iifua$ in wumU Iceutat {E^., II. 1. 27). 
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of the Boaun pec^Je^ thftj bad a ri^ to figare in a 
poem teHiag of ks foundation. It was donbtleas not 
an easj task to place them beside the Homeric btUes» 
muellji ao elegant and ao gncefnl. and they ran a great 
ntk of making but a aony figure there ; bat this danger 
did not stay the poet, vhoee aim it was that iEneaa^ on 
setting foot in Latium, should be welcomed and greeted, 
as it were, by an old Latin legend 

The Trojans, he tells us, had just fiutened their 
ships to the green banks of the Tiber. iEneas^ with 
the principal chiefs and handsome lulus, are resting 
beneath the branches of a high tree. They prepare 
their repast. First, among the food they are to eat 
they place cakes of pure wheat (it was Jupiter himself 
who suggested this idea to them), and then they load 
this table, formed of the products of Ceres, with wild 
fruits. It happened that when all their food was 
exhausted, their hunger, still unsated, obliged them 
to attack thoee light cakes. " Ah ! " exclaimed lulus, 
jesting, *" here we are eating our tables as welL" He 
said no more ; but this saying was enough to announce 
to the Trojans the end of their ills. .£neas at once 
receives it from the mouth of his son, and struck by the 
accomplishment of the oracle, he meditates upon it in 
silence. Then, suddenly, " Hail ! " he cried, *" land which 
the Fates did promise me ! And you also hail, faithful 
Penates of Troy. Here is your dwelling, here is your 
country. My father Auchises (I remember him to-day) 
revealed to me in times gone by the secrets of the 
future. ' My son,' he said, ' when arrived on unknown 
shores hunger shall force thee, after eating all, to 
devour also thy tables, hope then for a fixed abode. 



nd remeBber Id tnee oo dtttipoc ifae hmBdwraf a 



iBftfS^d to vs. Yes^ «e hare j»t bome tiie ks: tnl 
lAUh^MS to pal u ead to o«r iLaoerain vmcdenogi.** 
fliejiK; wha pinnrd his life in eomBeotixrz od VirgQ, 
and Qsoally fmilesmi a gmt adminUaoc for hun, caa- 
DOt help being scandalised here. This legend of che 
esten tables seems to him qni&eridicDloiis, snd ucvorthr 
of the majesty of an epic poeuL It must be owned that 
it been the dumcter of a peassnfs fable. The j are 
Tety fond of telling these tales, which at £rst seem 
terrible, bat end almost amasingly. The one in question 
was doabtless ancient, and had been rex>eat«Nl for a 
greet length of time in the cabins of Latian husband- 
meo? Viigil songht it there, and, far from blaming 
him for it, like Herne, I think he must be congratu- 
lated on having had the courage to introduce it into his 
poem, and the more so that he was not unaware that it 
would shock manj of his readers. He also knew those 
nileis and sceptics whom Ovid addressed when, being 
about to talk of old Janus and his ridiculous surnames^ 
he says to them, ** You are going to laugh." He has 



. VII. 107. 

* IVobably eerUia rit« in the worahip of Um Penatct had g^wva 
list to it. It «!• coit o mw y to offer those little gode the firvt fraite of 
the repeat, and theee were presented to them on alicea of hiead 
cdled rnenrnt jw m fawe, Natnrallj they were ncrcd, and only in case 
of a terrible famine would anyone dare to touch them. To eat 
the pamuuB would therefore simply mean to suffer from one of those 
aeaicities which force one to respect nothing. Such must be the origin 
of the prediction made to the Trojans, and which frightened them so 
moch. The good-humoured ingenuity of the Latiaa peasantry foaad 
the means related by Virgil to fulfil the oracle at small ooet 
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▼iaihfe **^T^r^ to diMtfm them, and has 
obr i o —l y tried to prepare these fnaliciooa wits for this 
mtic stoty, and funiliariae them with it In order 
that the J may be leas suprised on hearing it told, he 
has it annoQBoed sereral times in advance: With this 
task he chaiges the Haipies, old Greek divinities — 
coarse, a little grotesqne» and qnite suited for the office. 
As for the narrative itself, I have just quoted it in full, 
and the skill with which it is jgjin sged is obvious. 
There are none of those little jokeCw^ Ovid, designed 
to show that the poet is not taken in by the tale he 
is telling; all is simple and serious. Yet we must 
remark the part given to lulus in this matter. It is be 
who perceives that they have eaten their tables, and who 
says it In another mouth the thing might suiprise ; 
it is becoming in a child, to whom such little remarks 
are naturaL Without apparent design, therefore, Viigil 
has set about making us accept this simple legend with 
great cleverness.^ 

The other was more important, and enjoyed a much 
greater popularity in the country. The first adventure, 
just related, assured J£neas that he had at length set 
foot upoa the ground that had been promised to him, 
and ordered him to make a first settlement at the very 
spot where he had disembarked. But this was not the 



1 We bavt jost Men in Virgil's DAnrnttT* thut JSneM oolj ipeaka of 
Anrhiiifa. It n lie mloiie who predicted that he would be redneed to 
eet his Ublee. It is therefore likelj that the predictioii of the Harpiee 
was added bj the poet later on. I do not think it rash to snppoee, 
as I have just said, that Viigil only did so becaose he feared the bad 
effect his narrative Bi|^t piodnoe on aome rcaden, and wished to 
jQstily it, and prepare them for it in adfance. 



«od of bis foitiine. Tbe Tr^ana wtjl not remain in 
this kind <tf inMnched camp whiah thej are aboat to 
tiooatrnct at the month of 4he ISber. They must leave 
*itk in order to adTanoe to gitatar oonqaests, plui%ing 
•Sleeper and deeper into the interiqr of the countij^ jmd 
boilding a new town each time they stop. This march, 
with Bome for its goal, must be known to iEneas. He 
deaenres to be admitted to the secrets of the fatnre, 
sinoe he has had so much trouble in preparing it 
Were he onlj working for himself, he would long since 
have been fixed on some quiet spot of earth, there to 
end his troubled existence in peace. But he belongs 
to his descendants, and must not deprive them of the 
countij over which they are called to reign, or of the 
glory that awaits thenu. Is it not just that, to console 
him for the toils and perils he suffers, he may at least 
know what is to happen after him, and foresee the great 
dfwtiinie^ in the preparation of which he is working so 
hard ? This is how the gods reveal the future to him. 

When .£neas can no longer doubt the hostility of 
the Latins, he is anxious about the war that threatens 
him, and a prey to a Uiousand cares. As evening falls 
he stretches himself upon the river bank, " beneath the 
fresh vault of the skies," ^ and only goes to sleep after 
the others, late in the night During his slumbers, a 
god appears to him, " clad in a light purple tunic with 
asnre folds, his head covered with a crown of reeds.'^ 
He introduces himself. It is the river-god himself, by 
whose brink the hero is resting, the Tiber, beloved of 
heaven, who flows with full banks through fertile plains. 

^ JSn., VIII. 26. 
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**Ego jum, plena tfuemJUumne eenUi 
StringenUm ripoi d pinguia euUa aecemtem^ 
CkenUeut Tibrii^ ecUo gratimmut amnit,** 

He begins bj repeating to .£neas, who cannot know 
it too well, that this land is indeed the one where he 
must settle: "Thy promised home is here; and here 
must thy Penates dwell" And that he may not think 
himself the dupe of a dream, a manifest sign of the 
divine will is announced to him: *' Under the oaks 
that cover this shore, thou shalt find an enormous sow 
outstretched, which has just brought forth thirty little 
ones. She is white, and her little ones, white like their 
mother, hang from her teats. This is the spot where 
thou must raise the city thou art to build (Lavinium) ; 
it is the end of all thy toils. . Thence, later on, after 
thirty years have come round, shalt start thy son, 
Ascanius, to go and found Alba, the noble city, whose 
name shall recall its origin (Alba, the white). Be sure 
that my predictions do not deceive thee." And indeed, 
on awakening, u£neas finds the white sow lying on the 
bank with her thirty little ones, and sacrifices them to 
Juno. 

This legend, like the preceding, is a peasant's tale. 
The word-play forming its essence, and which explains 
the name of the town of Alba, sufficiently shows its 
origin. Those peasants, moreover, are inhabitants of ^\ 

Latium, a country whose swine form its chief wealth. 
Yarro the Elder speaks with vanity of those which he 
raises in his domains, and calls his countrymen " pig- 
raisers" by way of compliment (porculatores italici). 
Strictly speaking, it may be said that these animals 
figure more advantageously on a farm than in an epic 



\ 
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powL ^Bonner doubtless spoke of them without 
lepugBtnoe ; yet when, in the Hiad, Jupiter wishes to 
restore couvsge to the combatants by a favourable omen, 
lie usoaUy sends them an eagle rending a serpent, or hold- 
ing a iawn in his talons. An eagle, it wust be owned, 
looks better than a pig or a sow. It lias been remarked 
that Viigil himself, in his Oeargies — ^that is to say, in a 
work in which he sang of Italian agriculture — did not 
give these animab quite the place they deserved to filL 
He only speaks of the pig two or three times; and 
again in one of these passages he has thought fit to 
lend him an almost heroic attitude entirely out of 
keeping with its nature : 

^ /jM0 nUt denUique iobellieuM exaeuU nu, 
Ei pede proiubigit terramJ* ^ 

We no longer find the same timid precautions in the 
JEneid. He did not hesitate to introduce the white 
sow and her little ones into it, nor did he ask himself 
what the fastidious would think about it Here again 
we must in some degree approve his couraga 

All agree that when Virgil reproduced the legend it 
had been greatly modified by time ; but even his own 
narrative of it admits of its being brought back to its 
primitive form. Whatever he may pretend, it was not 
created to explain the rise of Lavinium. Those who 
first imagined this artless fable had Alba, then the 
metropolis of the Latin League, in mind. They related 
that they were one day assembled at the foot of Mount 
Albanus, their sacred mountain, consulting the gods as 

1 Qwrg,, III. 255. 
B 
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to the spot where thej should build their capitaL 
Suddenly, during the sacrifice, the pregnant sow they 
were about to immolate escaped towards the mountain. 
They followed her at a distance, and at the place 
where she stopped to give birth to her young ones, they 
founded their city. Legends of this kind were not 
uncommon in the ancient mythology of the Aryan 
races. At BovilUe it is a bull, at Ephesus a boar, 
which, escaping from the hands of the sacrificers, 
indicated the spot where the town was to be raised 
Here the sow was preferred, because it is the animal 
which it was customary to immolate on the occasion of 
treaties of alliance, and the thirty little ones represented 
the thirty cities composing the Confederation. As we 
see, ever}'thii)g is simple and natural in the primitive 
story, and we do not need an augur or an aruspice to 
enable us to grasp its meaning. 

Later, when the legend of .£neas was implanted 
in Bome, and the Trojan hero was made the founder 
of Lavinium, the sacred city of the Penates, it was 
desired to transplant the marvellous tale, whicii had been 
invented for the ancient capital of the Latin League, to 
the new one. But it could not be adapted to its 
new purpose without undergoing some changes. It was 
supposed that the white sow stopped where JEaeAs 
built Lavinium; but at the same time it was still vi 

admitted that it had given its name to Alba, so the 1 

prodigy found itself relating to two cities at once, 
which is difficult to understand. Moreover, it was i 

imagined that the thirty little ones meant the thirty 
years separating the foundation of the two cities. 
Virgil was forced, by the very subject he had chosen. 



I 
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4fi adopt this laat fonn of ihe legend, which was not, 
tt #e hawe seea, the tnost siaqple and most 'Hatanl 
Bat ufaat iMttBied those little obacorilies of detail in 
the narration of a miracle ? The substance of the 
adv^mtitie remained ; it was sifll a^q^e^on of /the sow 
and her little ones, and people whose youth had been 
charmed bj these wonderful tales were happy to find 
them again in Virgil's poem.^ 



III. 

LAVIKIUM — ITS DECADENCE UNDER fllE EMPlltE-«-WOlt- 
8HIP OF THE PENATES — ^VESTIGES OF THE ANCIENT 
CITY — PRATICA — OUTLOOK FROM THE BORGHESE 
TOWER — ^THE PLAIN OF THE LATIUM — LATIN AND 
SABINE ELEMENTS IN THE ROMAN CITY. 

By the prediction of the Tiber, we are now led to 
spei^ of Lavinium. This town is often mentioned in the 
.^neid^ although it does not yet exist. This is because 
in reality it forms the only link connecting the legend 
of .£neas with the history of Rome. In itself a small 



^ Yiigil hat eyen introdaoed a new obscurity and inaccuracy into 
the kgend. Admitting the white sow to have been found, as he 
aayiy on the banks of the Tiber, it should hsTs been supposed that 
she fled to the spot where Layinium was to rise. But he thought 
it would be a ridiculous sight to show ^neas and his soldiers running 
for neariy eight kilometres after a sow, so he once more bravely made up 
his mindy and had her immolated on the spot where she was found. But 
then one no longer understands the expression " J* locus urbis erii," 
for LsTininm is six miles from the banks of the Tiber. Serrius says we 
must translate as if there were " in ea rwyioiM "^that is to say, in the 
country, in the euTirons — which is very rague and arbitrary. 
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hamlet in the midst of a solitary plain, it must be 
veiy indifferent to the masters of the world. Virgil 
several times made a point of reminding them of the 
right it had to their respect and their affection. At 
the very beginning of his work, Jupiter, consoling 
Venus for her son's misadventures, unveils to h^ the 
future reserved for his descendants. He first shows 
her ^neas founding Lavinium, in order to establish 
his homeless gods there. It is the starting-point of 
those glorious destinies. Later, from Lavinium will 
issue Alba, and Alba in its turn will give birth to 
Rome, so that all the greatness of Rome is referable to 
the founding of the city of iEneas. The Penates, for 
whom he must build a dwelling on a hill of Latium, 
are the pledge of the eternal empire promised by the 
gods to the nation who wear the toga : 

** Hii ego nee metoi rerum nee temjwrapono; 
Imperium sine fine dedi," ^ 

In Virgil's day the little town must already have 
been half deserted. Such, indeed, was the common lot 
of most of those he speaks of, and which make so great 
a figure in his poem. He himself tells us, with r^;ard 
to Ardea, the capital of the Rutuli, " it has still a great 
name, but its fortune is past." * I picture to myself 
that Ardea was then, as now, a village of a few houses 
surrounded by old walls, upon a steep hilL Strabo, 
who went over the whole of this country in the time 
of Augustus, tells us that, after the ravages of the 
Samnites, it could not raise itself from its disasters. 



«^n., I. 278. « Ibid., VII. 412. 
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and that^ of the ancient and iUoatrions eitiet dating 
from .£nea8, only vestiges remafbed. A hundred 
jean later Lacan bear^ witness to the same abandon- 
ment He says : ** The sites ^f Veii^ Gabii, and Cora 
are marked by ruins. Where Alba rose, er*the Penates 
of lAvinium had their temple, nothing but uninhabited 
fields are any longer seen." ^ He adds that everywhere 
the walls of cities are too vast for their inhabitants; 
that the fields lack husbandmen, and that a single city 
auflSces to contain all the Bomans. He doubtless means 
that this town has ended by absorbing Italy.* Home 
was already making a vacuum around her, and from 
the Augustan age it might be foreseen that she would 
end by encircling herself with a desert It is therefore 
likely that most of the Latin towns, when Virgil knew 
them, had already begun to assume the desolate look they 
wear in our daya It was a reason for him to love 
them more. They must have even pleased him by 
their very sadness and their solitude ; and rich, flourish- 
ing; populous, they would have inspired him with less 
affection. His biographers relate that he felt ill at 



^ LacaD, Pkan., VII. 391. 

* BoniUtten, detcribing the sUte of this port of the ooontry in 
1804, tpetlu Tery moeh like Lacan : " Some of the fifty-three nations 
that formerly existed in Latiom are r e presented hy a single house. 
Ths great city of Qabii is now merely the abode of a herd of cows. 
Fidsnc, where so many thousand men perished by the fall of an 
amphitheatre, is a broken-down sheep-stall ; and Cores, the iUnstrions 
country of Kama, an inn. Antemne, with its superb towers, Collatia, 
Cenina, Veil, Crustumerium, and so many other towns which proTed 
the flourishing state of Latium, were swallowed up in a few years by 
infant Borne, already taught to deyistate the earth, and we are still 
•earehing for the spot where they existed." 



Vara Biliiiily, •ka« are tke P^Hlei U Ike 
1:1 peofAe* {Oi da FkmMm M^nV Hkt kd 

:veQ «LxvbersL Ii vas lelascd dMt Ascanins 
^ uied so uke laeai vish him to che towa 
viiiih he feftd bcih^ (her Cviee left thai temple at 
Alba, ftl-tamgh the doon had been caiefallT shni^ and 
retenaai br oi^t to Lariniam. Thej had to be left 
there, siaoe thejr maid not leave their old hooie ; and 
as ther maid have been engry had thej kist all their 
wonhippen^ six homized inhafaitants were aent^ who iPBse 
foreed to dwell there and oilier them mcrificei^* Thence- 
forth Larininm was entirely consecrated to their wor- 
ship. It was a kind of holy town, like a few that are 
still left in Italy, containing nothing bat chnxches and 
conyents* and where only monks are met with. There 
was no dearth of piiestB in LsYiniam either, if we are to 
bdiere the inscriptioos, which mention a great nnmber, 
and even l»d us observe the very characteristic ctrcom- 
stance, that they kept the ancient costnme in all its 
^-■^^-^— ^■^-^— — — ^^— ■^— ^^^i^»^ 

^Jh Lm§. UL^Y. 144. 

'Deajs of lUieinunw, AnL Romu^ I. €7. 
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ngaoT, whmnm it Bom it hadlbem mtdiSea, in ord^ 
to make it iD«re«Qiveii|piit^ TbfTemple^f the Penates 
wasfdoabtless l)ieinest impoitant in .tihe eonntiy. It 
mms Bi«oh vioted, but it not being ^dl^ed to penetrate 
/ iato the ."sanetoary, amaidemble ucertaioty existed 

aa to what these gods might be."" Some stftted that 
they weie represented under the form of small seated 
statoes with spears in their hands, and others that they 
were merely pieces of iron or bronze, not even formed in 
the human shapa The devout Denys of Halicamassus, 
very much perplexed between these contrary assertions^ 
gets out of the difficulty by saying one must not speak 
of that which the gods do not alltfw one to know.* 
However, it was not neccesary to know in order to 
respect them, since they had worked miracles that 
proved their power. It is said that two yoiwg maidens, 
doubtless two vestals, having come to sleep in their 
temple in order to be relieved of certain reproaches of 
which they had been the object, one of them, who was 
not quite stainless, was in the course of the night struck 
by a thunderbolt^ while the other slept at her side with- 
out awaking.' There were also at Lavinium other 
religious edifices, which naturally claimed to go back 
to the time of ^neas, and in their neighbourhood his 
tomb was shown. ** It is," says Denys, " a little mound, 
about which have been disposed trees in admirable 
order, and worthy to be seen." * In the Forum of the 
city statues of bronze recalled some of the legends that 



^Serriiu, in j£n., VIII. 661. ^Antiq. Rom., I. 67. 
* Sarviiu, in jEh,, III. 12. *Antiq. Bom., I. 64. 




As anj be iMit^infii, the 



m Latuuub. It was tlMH^t 
vhere JEtntas had imioietdl 
aeiprisiBg, the prieite allowed 
pieeenred in brine:* We 
Uins see thsi the wwjhip id relics is id snrieiit data 
in Italy. 

H0I7 tovns aie vaaaDy dall onei. People 
baaed then wiAsaaediBteiesftB that worldly 
are Defected, and so then is geneially a lack of 
tioo and gaietj. LsTuiiom ooald not have been an 
exoeptioo to the ooaunon mle. Yet the old town had 
its days of festivity. Every year, at fixed dates, piieats 
came there from Rome to celebrate ancient ceremonies^ 
and the first magistrates of the Republic, dictators, con- 
sols, praetors, came there to sacrifice to the Penates, 
when they took office.* A general woold not have 
undertaken a great military expedition withoat baring 
first gone there to consult the god& It is related that 
when the consnl Hostilins Mandnns went thither to 
consolt the angors before leering for Spain, the sacred 
chickens fled into the woods. The consul paid no heed 
to the warning, but went and got beaten by the Lusi- 
tanians.' But beyond these solemn occasions iriiidi 
from time to time enlivened the town, it is probable 
that life then was very monotonous, and that it declined 
day by day. It is not known at what date and in con- 
sequence of what events it was joined to its neighbour 



» Varro, Jh rt nuL, IL 4, IS. . « SerTial^ in -««., III. IZ 

' Valeiino llaximiu, I. «, 7. 
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diBwMg Hs Uftt bieith V^side it Thenoefoith its 
citicens took th^ ^laiae .%f }j$^mi» LaviuaUt, wmd the 
town itself was sometiores •called Laurdlaviniuw^ In- 
scriptiofts skew ms Ckat thefimperers made a few eAfts 
to arrest its decadence. Jt 'was ^^atuc41y those v^ost 
^sealous for the worship of the gods, or most friendly to 
the andent traditions, who chiefly cared to busy them- 
selves about it ; for example, good Antoninus, who all 
liis life showed so much respect for the old memories of 
Rome, or Galerius, the ardent persecutor of the Chris- 
tians. We still find in the correspondence of Symmaohus, 
the last of the pagans, a mark of affedtion towards this 
town, which he calls " religiosa civitas." At this moment 
Christianity was victorious, invasion was approaching, 
and Lavinium was about to vanish entirely, with the 
worship of the Penates. 

Nothing now remains of the ancient town, and its 
name is no longer found upon the map. Its situation, 
however, may be given with accuracy. The learned 
agree in believing that it was replaced by Pratica, and 
everything proves that they are right Like Lavinium, 
Pratica is 16 miles (24 kilometres) from Home, at 24 
stadia (4 kilometres) from the sea, and about half-way 
between Ostia and Antium. In turning up the soil at 
haphazard many ancient remains have been found, 
proving that on this spot must formerly have risen a 
town of some importance; and as these remains are some- 
times fragments of vases belonging to ancient buildings, 
And sometimes pieces of marble and porphyry which 
recall the most sumptuous periods, Nibby concludes 
that this city must go back to the most ancient times^ 
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and that it atill exiatad nndar tba Empira. finally* 
numerona inacriptiona have been found at Pratica or in 
the vidnity, aome of them bearing the name of Laviniom, 
ifdiich definitively aettlea all donbta. 

Pratica occupies a plateau of slight extent, riaing on 
neariy every side precipitously from the plain. When 
we have been round it, and seen how diflScult of acoeas 
are the houses of the village, firmly supported aa they 
are by the rock, we easily understand the reaaona iEneaa 
may have had for building his town in this place. He 
found himself safe there against the unforeseen attacka 
of the Rutuli or the Volsci, of all those peoples whose 
habit and pleasure, according to Virgil, was to live by 
rapine : 

^ Sempertgue reemUt 
Conveelan juvat prwdas el vivere rapio,*' * 

On the other hand, the narrowness of the plateau ex- 
plains that it could not long suffice a population which, 
in the b^inning, was continually on the increase.* We 
have only to glance at Pratica in order to understand 
the account of livy, who tells us that Ascanius, seeing 
that his father's town could not spread, resolved to quit 
it and found a new one on Mount Albanus, between the 
mountains and the lake. 

Pratica can only be entered by one road, which is 



'..«k., VIL759. 

' Pratica only occupies the aite of the citadel of Laviniam. The 
town itself probably extended into the plain, towards Ardea. Many 
remains of walls hare been found in this direction, which may hare 
been the city's boundary. In any case it was small, and hampered in 
Its deTelopment by acddents of the ground. 
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proM^Iy Uie^toe {dll#wedl>7 the pfooMsite of oOnsnls 
nd pntl»i» Irli^; tkpj <^iB to f>erfor]]i some ^sacred 
ceremony at the len^ple of 4i$^' Penates. .The roadway, 
after, cirdiog the village for a short distance, rises to 
It abruptly hy a somewhat rude causeway, and enters it 
i)eiieath a gate which might be easily defended. All 
here is evidently well prepared to offer a safe asylum to 
a few husbandmen desirous to protect themselves from 
pillage. The same cause explains the founding of 
Lavinium and Pratica. The people who, after the ruin 
of the ancient town, assembled anew on this narrow 
table-laud, wished to find safety from the incursions of 
4ie Borbary pirates who, until the taking of Algiers, 
never ceased to infest these shores. When night fell, 
the husbandmen hastened to quit the plain, climbed 
into their little fortified enclosures, and the door once 
well secured, they could at least sleep in peace. It is 
thought that the village of Pratica,^ whose name is first 
heard in the ninth century, was in the course of the 
Middle Ages several times abandoned and rebuilt As it 
stands, it is not more than two or three centuries old. 
It contains but one piazza and a few streets somewhat 
less dirty than those of other Italian villages. The 
piazza, regular and sufficiently large, has been decorated ] 
with a few fragments of antiquity. These are the little 
village's titles of nobility.* There are capitals of 



^ Tlie primitiTe fonnof this word seems to have been ' ' Patrica." Kibby 
thinks this name must be deriTed from that of Pater /ncttj^cf— that is, of 
JSntuB — ^who was chiefly hoooored at LaTiniam. By its modem name 
it would be the City, jEneas eivUag Patrii, 

'The statnes and inseriptions hare been lately placed in the court* 
yard of the Boighete Ch&tean. 
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ooliimns, fragments 4)1 statues, inscriptions in honour of 
Antoninus and Galerius, and lastly, a sort of pedestal 
bearing the words ** Silvius iEneas, son of JEneBB and 
of Lavinia." If this monument was not the work of an 
amateur of the sixteenth century, as it very possibly 
may be, it is perhaps the base of some statue which 
ornamented the Forum of Lavinium. One side of the 
Piazza is formed by the front of a laige house, devoid 
of any architectural pretensions. This is the Palazso 
of the Borghese family. Pratica has belonged to them 
for nearly three hundred years, and constitutes one of 
their most important baronies. 

This does not imply that the village is very populous. | 

It numbers but the seven or eight families who dare to 
remain there all the year round. Tlie rest of the 
population is nomadic, and consists of peasants who in 
the winter descend from the mountains, and return home 
as soon as the heat approaches and the malaria begins 
to be dangerous. It is much the same from one end of ] 

Italy to the other, wherever marsh fever rages. Francois 
Lenormant^ when travelling in Grecia Magna, found the 
custom again there.^ The colours in which he painted 
the miseries of those poor Calabrian peasants, who come 
every year to work in this unwholesome soil, have not 
been forgotten ; and I bear witness that the pictures he 
drew of them produced the liveliest emotion in the 
country itself : so true is it that one becomes indifferent 
to spectacles which one has daily before one's eyes, and 
that it is good for a stranger now and then to tell us 
what happens in our own home. Not long since, 

^ La Orande Or^, by FranfoU Lenormaiit. 



IL^te la planoiilre, jrh* «iade i^ stpj? at Teirapliift. ai|d 
oMragamsljr ei^ptored the Ppfitiiie mitBhes^f kid' an 
qpfKMiunity of obsoFvyug and describihg the '^me ooh^ 
toofi. ilicre, ^Ido, ihe^ fiekU aire decfeHed •^diiridg< halt 
Ibe jetrr^rthe ^pugrants arriTing in the month of 
October. OaueraUjr die same persons settle in the 
same spots. They descend the Apennines and the 
Abruzzi together, and come to resume their work. 
'^Each," says M. de la Blanch&re, ''goes to find his 
Udra — that is to say, a clearing made by himself or a 
predecessor*-often by an ancestor — for families are 
pexx>etuated daring centuries upon the same soiL A 
MtwcionaUi, or rough fence of brambles, contai&s 
the beasts; hive -shaped cabins shelter the people. 
On his own account, or that of another, the occupant 
carries on one or many of the thousand vocations of the 
maochia — shepherd, cowherd, swineherd, for the most 
part; sometimes a woodcutter, and always a poacher 
and a prowler, using the macehia without scruple, like 
a savage of the virgin forest^ he lives, and by his work 
makes a revenue for his own and the soil's master, who 
has confided his beasts to him — that is to say, when they 
are not his personal property. Thus six or seven 
months pass. June comes, the marshes dry up, the 
pools of the forest are exhausted, the children tremble 
with fever, the news from the country is satisfactory, and 
in a fortnight the roads are covered with people going 
back to the mountains again. Family by family, lestra 
by lettra, the macehia empties. Only men exhorting 
their horses, asses, or their women, laden with what is to 
be brought away, are met with ; and those whom July 
surprises in these regions are few indeed. The forest 
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is abandoned to twenty species of gad-flies and insects^ 
whidi make life there impossible." ^ 

This is what haj^nson almost all the coast of Latinm. 
I own, however, that at Ostia the picture seemed to me 
sadder than M. Blanch^re represents it There the 
immigrants are all husbandmen who come to sow the 
ground and get in the crops. At night they crowd 
together in cabins made of old planks covered with 
straw. I visited one, narrow and long, which resembled 
a passage. It had no windows, and was only lighted 
by the doors placed at each extremity. The arrange- 
ments were of the simplest ; in the middle the sauce* 
pans in which the soup is made ; on either side, in dark 
recesses, men, women, and children lie pell-mell on 
heaps of straw that are never renewed. Directly you 
enter the cabin a foetid odour seizes you by the throat 
As you pass on, eyes unaccustomed to this darkness can 
make out nothing. You only hear the moans of the 
sick whom the fever hold:, co their straw, and who lean 
forward to ask the passer-by for alius. I should never 
have believed that a human being could live in such a 
hole. At Pratica there are at least houses decent 
enough in appearance. They are empty half the year, 
and much too full the rest of the time ; but the immi- 
grants who crowd them have not to suffer like those 
who wallow in the barracks at Ostia. The little village, 
moreover, does not look very miserable. It even possesses 
a great luxury in the shape of an osteria can eiLcina, 
which remains open during all the winter season, and 
does not seem to lack customers. In spring the land- 



^ De U Blauch^re, Terradfu, p. 11. 
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Ip^A -telras fti^t like everybody eWe, only leaving a 
^neldh%l servant^ a victito to the A^Iaria, to take caae 
of ihe banBe. J, Jovnd myself there «rith some people 
of the coofitry oae ^daj wh^a it^Mured with rain ; for 
MAit of ^mytHtig 'Wtter • to do; they played at carda. 
^Phey w«re scapmuli, or kbov-masterSy and their 
dignity waa seen in their costume. They wore under 
their large green-Uned brown mantles a gallooned 
waistcoat. These insignia, together with their short 
breeches and pointed hats ornamented with feathers, 
gave them a melodramatic air, of which they seemed 
^eiy proud. Looking at them, I thought that certainly 
BO village inn in France could offer a collection 
of such types. The French peasant does not care to 
assume theatrical poses, or to attract the attention 
-of strangers. On the contrary, he is so timid and 
cunning that he will father give himself an air of sim- 
plicity and innocence in order that he may not be 
mistrusted. One has to be careful not to judge him 
quite by his appearance, or think him as foolish as he 
looks. The peasantry of these parts have not the same 
character. Nature has given them a ferocious look, and 
to nature they willingly add. One would think they 
desired to inspire fear, and to appear more brigand-like 
than they really ara But, however this may be, vulgar 
faces are rarely found among them, and a glance at 
them suffices to convince one that they belong to an 
energetic and intelligent race. Since they all come 
from the Appenines and the neighbouring heights, I 
have no difficulty in believing that I have before my 
eyes descendants of the Marsi, the Equi, and the Sam- 
nites, of all those rough mountaineers whom Rome had 
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80 much difSculty in subduing, and who afterwards 
helped her to subdue the world. 

One of the curiosities of Pratica is the tower rising 
from the middle of the Boi^hese Palace. It is seen from 
every direction, and serves to direct shepherds and 
travellers in a country where beaten roads are not 
always found. It was doubtless built to overlook the 
vicinity at a period when unforeseen piratical attacks 
were to be feared, and it enables one to penetrate all the 
windings of the valleys, and observe all the shore from 
Ostia to Porto d'Anzio. From the uppermost storey 
the view is marvellous, but I will not proceed to 
describe its beauties. However great the desire in 
these high spots to cast one's eyes afar, and although 
the spectacle of these beautiful lines of mountains that 
close the horizon is incomparably grand, I own that I 
feel rather tempted to look down at my feet I am 
absorbed by an entirely historical interest I think of 
Home, whose belfries and houses I can distinguish, and 
I endeavour to follow hence the phases of her 
budding fortune. This ground which surrounds me on 
every side is Latium — " Old Latium " as it was called 
{Latium vdus Prisci Latinx). It is here, according to a 
celebrated expression, " that Some struck her first roots'^ 
(ea^ hac tenui radice crevit imperium ) ; it is in this little 
comer of the land that the Romans must have become 
imbued with their fundamental qualities. I take it in 
entirely, and while carefully examining it, I ask myself 
whether there is anything in the configuration of the 
soil and the nature of the country to account for the 
character of the inhabitants. 

From this height at which the inequalities of the 
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grouad disai^pear, Littiusi seems to be a vast uniform 

jMb^ On looking At it.-a reflectiCB of Sch weglelt's, from 

widch be di|BW iii\pprtant coocliMiions, 4xx:urs to my 

mind^ He bids ns Mmark how €li^ to traverse tftitl 

how aoeesni>le4o Ihe stranger A'is plain appears to be 

at first sight Towards the south I see neither 

mountains nor river separating it from the Volsci ; to 

the north it is bathed by a navigable stream, the sea 

bounds it to the west, and it possesses a long line of 

coasb The ancients had already observed that the 

countries bordering the sea are those which most 

quickly attain to a brilliant civilization*; but that, in 

general, they pay for this rapid progress by an early 

decay. **They are prompt to change," says Cicero, 

^and greedy of novelty. They like to listen to all 

those travellers, who bring them their ideas and their 

customs with their wares. They end by resembling 

those isles of Greece, more troubled and unstable in 

their institutions than the wave that beats their 

shores." * Happily, Latium is not quite what it seems 

when viewed from aloft and from afar. This plain, at 

first sight apparently quite unbroken, hides undulations 

of ground, heights and valleys, which sometimes render 

circulation sufficiently inconvenient. This navigable 

river is not easy of access, on account of its shifting 

sands ; this long coast has no natural ports. It follows 

that the visits of the foreigner did not produce all their 

usual efiects. External influence doubtless made itself 

felt^ but it was tempered by a groundwork of natural 



^ JUhn. OtihiehJU, I. 4. 
'Cicero, De JZgi., II. 4. 
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qualities which nothing would quite destroj. I do not 

know how ; but the taste for novelties and the love of 

tradition blended Commerce and industry did not 

repiace agriculture. Nature and the soil had made the 

Latins husbandmen, and field-work was always the most 

honoured of all vocations among them. But these 

husbandmen do not remain isolated in their farms; 

they possess a certain intelligence of political life, and 

feel the want of a national existenca Families group 

together to form cities, and cities unite in a common 

alliance to form a nation* It is not quite the same 

among the people who were their nearest neighbours, 

almost their brothers — the Sabines. I see before me 

their mountains, forming a sombre line on the horizon. 

In that country, scarcely accessible to people from 

without, there dwelt an almost savage population of 

husbandmen and shepherds, resolutely attached to their 

old customs and their ancient beliefs, and resolved not to 

change them. With regard to political organisation, they 

remained faithful to patriarchal rule, llieir ideal form 

of government was family government, and they did not^ 

like the Latins, get so far as to establish veritable cities. 

** Their towns," says Strabo, "are scarcely hamlets."^ 

So Schwegler thinks that in the union of the two 

peoples which formed the Boman nation, each had its 

share and played its part The Latins represent that 

love of progress, those broad views, those humanitarian 

instincts, which are the characteristic and the honour 

of the Plebeians, while the Sabines, a race energetic but 

narrow, severe to hardness, devout even to superstition, 

» Strabo, V. 8. 
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himiglit ibIo the laixUire th%t love ef ^cient asagee^ 
ihMt respeet lor old mrnxms^ that sjMrit of resistaiioe 
moA 4gmaenmtiMm vhich ooiuaied Uie r^tncians. Tbc 
•taijggle hetwete these tWb opfMsite tendencies Ousted, 
Mder dKf ersitffarai^ for fix cettmrie^ liid explains the 
whole of Boman history down to the time of the Empire. 
Many sages and patriots who were witnesses of it or 
its victims deplored it bitterly. They believed and 
have said that Bome wonld have been much happier 
and greater could one of these two elements of discord 
have disappeared. I think this a mistake, and that, in 
combating, they restmined and tempered each other. 
Their opposition presented stability from i>ec<)ming 
routine and reform revolution. It may have rendered 
progress slower, but it made it more sure ; and, thanks 
to it^ everything was done with order and in its due time. 
The very struggle of the two hostile principles, far from 
beiiig a cause of weakness to Home, is perhaps what 
gave it most spring and motion. In these daily 
assaults of which the Forum was the scene, characters 
took that energetic temper, that ardour of generous 
rivalry, that mettle, and that vigour, which, turned 
against the stranger, conquered the world. 

But we have wandered very far from our subject 
Boman history is full of attraction, and if we give way 
to the reflections suggested by the sight of the plains of 
Latium and the mountains of the Sabina, we shall 
not be able to stop. It is high time to descend from 
the Borghese tower and return to the camp of iEneas. 
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IV. 

JEKEAS GOES TO SEE EVANDER AT PALLAMTKUII — ^THB TRO- 
JAN CAMP AT OSTIA — IT IS BESIEGED AND ALICOST 
TAKEN IN THE ABSENCE OF THE CHIEP — ^BURNINO OF 
THE SHIPS — EPISODE OF NISUS AND KURTALUa 

The god of the Tiber, in his prediction which kept 
US 80 long just now, ia not content to annoance to 
^neas the destinies of his race, and give him explana- 
tions regarding tlie foundation of Lavinium and Albai. 
After busying himself witli the future, he thinks of the 
present, and teaches hiui how to escape from the 
dangers that threaten hiuL AH the Italian people 
unite against hiui, and he cannot oppose them without 
soldiers, so Tiber tells him how to find them. He 
must implore help from the enemies of the Latins, and 
he will be enabled to resist Tumus by the help of 
Evander and the Etruscans. In order to procure these 
precious aU^ces, and obey the orders of the gods» 
iEneas leaves his camp, embarks on the Tiber, and 
proceeds to visit King Evander in his little town of 
Pallanteum. This is an ingenious means found by 
Virgil to get out of one of the greatest difficulties of his 
sulgecU His aim is to sing the glory of Bome; and 
Rome* at the time in which he places his epic, does not 
jret exist; she only figures there by means of the 
predictions uuceasingly made of her greatness and her 
glory. To render her more present in this epic of 
which she is the soul, the poet has had the happy idea 
to send his hero to the very spot where she is one day 
to rise. If he cannot see. he must at least divine and 
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.farediadow lier. On this •predestined soil Cheie is some- 
tMng of W tlattAj. At the "Coot ti^the Aveiitihe, the 
worship «l. yidfonons Heroulcs is cefebrated, Saltan 
priests ifing aiMnd die am numma/Ontbe slqpe'bftbe 
Siktide Ihe sAcifed grotto of the Lapercal is shown^and 
when the Arcadian shepherds pass before the bushes 
which cover the rocks of the Palatine they think they 
hear Jove shake his thunder, and take to flight, terrified. 
Viigil's Eighth Book is one of those written by him with 
most ardoar and passion* This first view of Home 
before her birth entranced him, and the picture he drew 
of it was of a natrtire to enrapture his coAtemporaries, 
who loved to contrast this town of marble Which 
Augustus flattered himself with having built, not only 
with the brick Kome of the Bepublican period, but 
with the straw houses of the age of tfie kiiigs. I wish 
I had time to follow ^Eneas in this excursion, in which 
he salutes in advance the city destined to be the world's 
marvel (rerum puleherrima Soma) ; and I should like 
also to accompany him to Coere, where the enemies of 
Mezentius await him with their alliance. It would be 
interesting to see how he speaks of the Etruscans, and 
the impression whi^ this strange race makes upon 
him, but I must limit myself, for the journey would 
take us too far. Let us be resigned, then, to allow him 
to start alone, and not leave the clamp where he has 
placed his soldiers. 

All who wrote the history of these ancient events 
have spoken of the camp of iEneas, and agree in 
calling it Troy (Trqfa, castra Trqfana) ; but they place 
it at difiTerent spots. Many supposed that iBneas 
stopped between Lavinium and Ardea, near the temple 
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raised to Venus, where a statue of the goddess was 
shown, said to have been brought thither by himseU.^ 

Virgil decided for another part of the shore. 
Faithful to his custom of connecting the present with 
the past, he chose to consecrate his beginnings of an 
important town by a great memory, and placed the 
camp of ^neas at the very place where King Ancus 
Marcius was afterwards to found Ostia. We have 
seen the Trojans imrive at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
penetrate into the ^ shady bed of the river." After 
advancing a little way along its banks, they stop and 
disembark. It is there that recent excavations have ' 

brought to liglit the foundations of vast magazines that 
encroached upon the Tiber, and still contain large 
corn jars in which the food of the Roman people was 
placed in reserve. Ostia is now about four kilometres 
from the sea; but we know that at the time of its 
prosperity it was quite close to it In the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix, the first work written by a Christian 
in Latin, the author and his friends leave Ostia one 
morning for a walk on the shore, and it seems from the 



* Another reason they had for making iSneas oopie to thia apot 
waa that the sacred riTer Nutnieus or NumieiuM was generaUj placed 
here. Denys of Halicamassus and Pliny aeem indeed to aay that it 
Eowa near Laviniam, and it ia nanally identified with the JHo Torto, 
or aome other of theae riroleta foand between Pratioa and Ardea. 
Bat Virgil puts it quite close to Ostia. When on their arriral the 
Trojans seek to find out where it is they have landed, they send people 
to explore the neighbourhood, and theae report that they have jnst 
aeen the marshes where the Nnmicius rises {FotUu atagna NunUei), 
which would seem to point to a rimlet issning from the Stagnc di 
LmtanU and flowing towards the sea. However, it was aaiil that thia 
rivulet had dried up, which explains the discussion as to its position. 
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BVn^ve •( MiB«ci«8 tkat ikey odLj hKt^Jo go a few 
tfiBpc ^fhej 86ob vrive at liieir god, anfl AM tkftn- 
•dra oa a land oftearpet of 9n4»which tke^tide weois 
to haTe-qwead -aKIwir feet to aoaike aa -agreeable ivaUc 
}A.fiMtat]r ^i< a ludf iMfcre, trim Vis|pl ivnt aver Ois 
^hore, it moat-faaTe been in nearly the sane atate ; and 
inaooradanoewithhiacoatom^be aappoeeathatithadnofc 
diangedainoetlietinieof.£neaa. WiabingtodoforOstia 
idiat he had done for Borne, he has reverted to the time 
whoi cabins of stimw held the place of marble palaces. 
His CutqTf in love with simplicity and fond of ccmtra^, 
has delighted to place the poor shelters of an im- 
provised camp where he saw wide stieets bordered by 
porticoes and fall of the most sumptuous merchandise, 
and to assemble a few frightened soldiers in the very 
places animated in his time by the movement and 
noise of business. This camp of iEneas is a kind of 
little town, imagined by the poet on the model of the 
eaatra wUUiva in which the Boman legions were wont to 
retrench themselves when they had a rather long stay 
to make. Ihe boundary, according to an ancient usage, 
ia traced with the plough, a deep ditch is dug all 
around, and the earth drawn from it serves to form an 
entrenchment furnished with battlements and loopholes. 
In fronts like advanced sentinels, rise wooden towers, 
joined to the fort by drawbridges, to be lowered or 
raised according to the needs of the defence. The 
town (as Virgil calls it) is only provided with a 
rampart on the left side; the right being built upon 
the river, the poet supposes that it does not want pro- 
tecting. This circumstance affords him the dhumhi^aii 
of one of his most brilliant episodea He relates that 
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TumuSy pursuing the fugitive Trojans, enters their 

camp with them, unperceivecL The fugitives' first 

care is hurriedly to close their gates, and they thus 

shut within their walls the very man they would have 

avoided. On recognising the tuft of red feathers that 

waves upon his head, and the lightnings flashed by his 

shield, they are seized with unspeakable terror. • Tumus 

chases and slays them "like a tiger surrounded by 

timid cattle." They end, however, by seeing that he is 

alone ; and having united, they gradually force him to 

retire from the combat Before this crowd, every 

moment increased by the timid who are taking heart 

again, he withdraws little by little and step by step, 

holding them all at bay, but exhausted by the unequal 

contest. "The sweat rolls in black waves over his 

body. He can no longer breathe, and his pantings 

shake his breast." Borne back at length against the 

Tiber, as there is neither retrenchment nor wall on j 

this side, he flings himself into the river, " which raises 

him softly on its waters, and gives him back to his 

companions cleansed from the soils of the fight.'' 

This combat, which takes place while ^neas is 
absent, fills the whole of the Ninth Book of the JBnjeidL 
In the course of it, the Trojans, bereft of their chief, 
are very badly used by Turnus, and besieged in their 
camp, which is on the point of being taken. Of all 
this struggle, which it would be of slight interest to 
study in detail, I only give two episodes, not because 
they are finer than the rest, but because they seem to 
me to become somewhat clearer when read upon the spot, 
and because they fit themselves better into the land- 
scape, as it were. 
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The Ifint w that in which the pott tellfl us of the 
■wtmK fr tiLmw 6( ttre Trojan v&tBela ixM MtL'^njmjphs. 
When JEnau liuded on Italian edU, iiit fiist care was 
to pfaue his ships in safety. He oonM not 4iunk of 
iMiog d^B In the aver. The bamxti port of X)atia, 
before the works tif Claudius and Trajan, was aat a 
port Stiabo tells us that the shoals caused by the 
sand carried by the Tiber did not allow vessels of heavy 
tonnage to approach the coast "They cast their 
anchors and remained at large, exposed to all the 
rougjiness of the open sea. Meanwhile, light craft 
came to take their merchandise and taring them other, 
so that they left without having entered tlie river.** ^ 
ifineaSy in order to avoid these dangers and place his 
vessels in safety from the sands and the waves, has 
them drawn up upon the shore. This custom, already 
existent in the time of Homer, was not abandoned in 
the second century of the Empire. 

Minucius Felix tells us that while walking about 
Ostia (at the very place where the Trojan fleet must 
have been) he met with ** ships taken out of the water, 
and resting on wooden stays, in order to prevent them 
from being soiled by the mud."' The vessels of 
.£neas were placed on the left bank of the Tiber, in 
the space of four stadia (720 metres) which separated . 
the Trojan camp from the sea. They had been hidden 
as well as possible, and, like the camp itself, they were 
defended by a sort of entrenchment on the side where 
the river did not protect them. But they did not 
escape Tumus. Going before the main body of his 

> Strabo, V. 8, 5. * OdafriuM, 8. 
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soldiersy who did not march fast enough, the chief of 
the Butoli, with a few chosen horsemen, tarns on the 
Trojan camp ''like a famished wolf around a well- 
filled, well-shut sheep-fold, when, through the nighty 
mid wind and storm, he hears the lambs bleat peace- 
fully beneath their dams."^ While looking on all 
sides for some opening through which to strike his foes, 
who will not come out, he espies the vessels, and 
prepares to hurl blazing torches against them. But at 
this moment Cybele, mother of the gods, steps in and 
saves them. Since they were built with trees of the 
sacred forest of Ida, she will not have them perish like 
ordinary craft, and obtains from Jupiter leave to change 
them into goddesses of the sea. She has only to say a 
word. " At once the vessels break the bonds that held 
them, and like plunging dolphins sink in the abyss. 
Soon after, on the surface of the waves, as many youth- 
ful nymphs were seen to rise as prows of bronze had 
been along the shore." * 

Naturally this miracle does not please Voltaire, and 
we must believe that it caused some surprise even in 
ancient times, since the poet feels it necessary to defend 
it Like the authors of the chansons de geste, who, after 
relating anything incredible, never fail to state that 
they read it in the Latin work of some well-informed 
monk, Virgil invokes tradition. ''It is a very old 
story," he tells us, "but its fame has been preserved 
throughout the ages." ' This precaution shows us that 
he foresaw some objection. He well felt that in his 
work the tale he was about to tell bore quite a new 

> jEn,. IX. 6». « Ibid,, 117. » /Wrf., 79. 
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ohMttctar. -Ib Homer^s poems aitd iu liia own the gods 
yei7 frequedtly intonviene ; 4)Et tor the mest paH it is 
adt to disamoge tlie regular order 0f 'tfie wQrld, and 
prodaoe effeots eootnuy to good sense. The svper- 
^Mtoraly as tfa^ understood it, is ostially a very 4iatuxal 
tthing. In those primitive times wbich we are ilepict- 
ing; men were accustomed to attribute all that happened 
to them to a divine influence. 

When they watched some violence of the elements, 
at when they felt some furious ardour arise in their 
hearts, they were tempted to think that the divinity 
could not be a stranger to it " Is it true," says one of 
Virgil's heroes, " that the gods inspire in me a great 
design ; or does not each of us make a god of the 
passions of his soul ? " ^ It is in consonance with this 
idea that the ancient poets so often represent Mars, 
Minerva, and Apollo going about the field of battle, and 
at the critical moment appearing to a combatant to 
stir up his ardour or suggest some enterprise to him, 
and it almost always happens that they only advise 
him what should have occurred spontaneously to his 
own mind. When Virgil shows us Alecto inspiring the 
Italians with anger on the coming of ^neas, we cannot 
help thinking that the Italians must of themselves have 
felt very irritated at seeing a stranger land among them, 
and without more ado come to settle on their lands, 
under pretext that the gods have given them to him. 
Elsewhere he shows us Juno, Venus, and Cupid plot- 
ting together to make Dido fall in love with iEneas. 
Do we need the intervention of so many divinities to 

^ JStu, IX. 1S4. 
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explain to us that a woman, yonng, beantifal, and who 
has loTed mach, one day takes a fuicjr to a hero who 
relates his misfortunes and his adventures to her in 00 
tondiing a manner ? We are not surprised that ^neas, 
when he begins to love Dido, forgets for her that Italy 
which the Fates promise him ; and we also understand 
that when he has nothing more to desire, in the first 
weariness of sated love, he b^ns to think of it again. 
Was it absolutely necessary to trouble Mercuiy in 
order to remind him of it ? It were possible, then, in 
the examples I have just given, to suppress the marvel- 
lous without grave damage to the action; for it is 
only a means of better explaining natural incidents 
which, strictly speaking, could explain themselve& 
But the legend we are studying has not quite the same 
character. It is a downright miracle altering the laws 
of nature. 

It was imagined to amuse the mind for a moment by 
the unexpectedness and strangeness of the invention, 
and is indeed a wonder of fairyland, foreshadowing 
Ovid's Mdamarphoses. 

Of the other story I will say scarcely anything, for 
fear of not saying enough ; it is the episode of Nisus and 
Euryalus. Virgil has put all his soul into it, which does 
not prevent everything in it from being exact and pre- 
cise, so that on the spot the least details can be followed 
and understood. In a purely imaginative narration the 
poet gives us the complete illusion of truth. Here is 
the camp of iEneas as we have just described it, 
between the Tiber, the plain of Laurentum, and the 
sea. We first assist at the military vigil of the Trojans, 
in face of a threatening enemy. They are uneasy 
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about theiafaBeiice ef tb«ir ebief, and fear io aoocamb 
on the monrow beneafli tlie attaeks dt Tavnua Niaua, 
who guards a gate with Euryalus, reveals to him that 
he has formed a plan to cross the encampment of the 
Sutoli, and gaand inform iEneas of the danger which 
his soldiers are exposed to. In lines impossible to 
foiget Virgil relates the conversation of the two friends 
and their noble struggle, a dispute between tenderness 
and heroism, in which heroism finally triumphs. He 
then takes them to the assembly of the chiefs. While 
the soldiers sleep, the chiefs standing in their midst, 
leaning upon their long lances, seek some means to -warn 
^neas, when the two friends come to annoanee that 
they have undertaken the enterprise. Nisus knows 
the way that must be followed in order to reach him. 
Beneath that hill which he points out to the right, he is 
sure to find a road that in a few hours will bring him 
to Pallanteum, the nearest houses of which he has seen 
from afar in his adventurous hunting excursions.^ 
Accompanied by the good wishes of lulus and the Trojan 
chiefs, they start Here our topographical knowledge 
enables us to follow them step by step. Virgil tells us 
" they left by the gate nearest to the sea," and we are 
at first rather surprised at this. It is just the contrary 
road to the one they might have been expected to take^ 
since by following this direction they turn their backs 
on Pallanteum. Are we to believe, with Bonstetten, 
that the course of the Tiber then approached the large 
marsh known as the Stagno di Levante ; that, towards 



^ JBti,, IX. 244. Bonttetten calis attentioii to the fact tb«t from 
Ctttel Dedmo the hoiiaes of the Roman oatskirtu are plainly aeen. 
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Rome die morass and the river joining, formed, as it 
were, a boundary to the camp of JBneaa, and that there 
was no issue on this side ? Or is it not more simple to 
suppose that Nisus and Euiyalus diose the way skirting 
the sea, because it was least defended ? Nisus, in fact^ 
has remarked that the Kutuli, who have passed the 
night in playing and drinking, do not keep guard. 
Hardly any fires shine in their camp. Plunged in 
sleep and drunkenness, some are stretched on the grass, 
while others are more softly couched on heaped-up 
carpets; all are sleeping with a will. So the two 
friends easily effect a great slaughter. They even tarry 
longer than they should over this easy victory, and, 
tempted by the rich booty they have won, lose time in 
canying it off. Poor Euryalus, quite a youth, with the 
vanity of his age, cannot refrain from covering himself 
with brilliant arms, which, struck by a moonbeam, will 
presently betray him and cause his death. They at ( 

last perceive that day approaches, that they have got to 
the extremity of the Butuli camp, and that they must 
hasten to leave it 

They now change the direction of their way. The 
poet has told us that at starting they found two roads 
before them : one doubtless leading straight to the sea, 
the other turning to the left, skirting the shore, and 
holding the place of the Via Severiana, constructed by 
Severus, from Ostia to Terradna. As long as they 
were traversing the camp of Tumus, Nisus and Eury- 
alus followed the- latter road. On leaving it, they turn 
to the left, their intention doubtless being to take the 
end of the Siagno di Levante, and thence proceed in a 
straight line to the city of Evander. In order now to 
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go from Ukat spot to Some, we sho^U hare to make 
yUhtede (ft CSastel Decimo hf some cross-road, and 
tiike the Via Ostiensis or the Via Laurentina, whidi 
would qakkly bring us there. Se ^recan very dearly 
pitture tStfOttrsdves where the uifortaiiAte youths were 
y/ftnen the Volsdans, coming from Laurentum to bring 
Tumus part of his troops, perceived them. They must 
have been close to that fine park of Castel Fusano one 
never fails to go and see when visiting Ostia, at the spot 
where the Selva Laurentina begins. Viigil thus de- 
ecribes the forest they tried to cross : 

** SUwaJuU laU dumU atque Uliee nigrtu 
HcrridOy qyuim demi compUbarU undique §enUi ; 
Rara fer occuUm lutehai temiUa caUu," ^ 

Bonstetten bids us remark that this description has 
not ceased to be true. Now, as in tlie time of iEneas, 
the wliole of this r^ion abounds in impenetrable 
thickets where bushes and brambles interlace, and it 
is impossible not to lose one's way. I remember a little 
wood between Castel Fusano and Tor Patemo which I 
was 80 imprudent as to enter, and from which I only 
escaped with much difficulty and many scratches, very 
far from the place whither I desired to go. Evidently, 
had Volscians pursued me with 300 horsemen, I should 
not have saved myself. Yet Nisus manages to get off 
The poet, bent on being precise above all things, tells 
us he had got to that spot called later " the Alban field," * 
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* I haTa •oma difficulty In undent«nd{ng how thU paaaage of tha 
jEttM oould hara giran interpraten to much troabla. It ii daar 
thmt ncithar tka town fonndad hj Aacuiias, nor, ■• Hajna luppoaat, 
tlM Ilka sitiiAtad at tha foot of Moant Alhaao, it hare In qnastioiL 
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fuemmBm wl^ as oeM^iflto if ht km the 

o.c^: i^sz^ Tttji :iae£f ir «: IjLss fnoi DoeCrr. In 

;>ir=d r: s mesj di&csh to mfascnd ooe- 
^ ^nssf^i : ri seisa cc us. ftad boids «s Cut 




sr:fc. A; cjcsCj^ Fssiikj ^.f^hin.^ draws 
iviT from iijt zjea^xies o^ ukZLquitj. In order to 
'wMoq qohe entxrelj to Vii^ I wcnid nsker not hnve 
bdore m J eyes eren the stem i«boe of the Qiigi. as 
much like a fortxeas as a oonntnr honaeL I wonld 
place myself opposite the avenoe paved with the slafas 
of the Via Severiana, and leading to the sea; beneath 
the shade of those great paiasol pines, the most beanfi- 
ful found in the Roman Campagna. "This shadOp" 
sajs Bonstetten very happilj, " is like no other. Too 



TImm mn meh too far from tbo shorv, mod it would Imto takes 
Ntfot a Ions day's joomcy to go and retom, wheroas he most have 
beca moeh la« tbaa aa boor on his waj. Virgil means some spot on 
the territory of Laarentiim to which, for reasons unknown to as, bad 
been named lod Alhtmi^ and waa so called in his day. The can ho 
takai t« point it ont well fthowa tha desire he had to be pRdss, aacl 
coaaeet the aeene with a dafiaite spot 
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walk between the gigantic trunks of these trees as 
between oolamns, and although in a wood you see 
the sky and the horizon all round. The eye reposes 
Igentiy, as if under a gauze veil, Ik h, light havisg 
Beidier the darkness of shadow nor the brightness cf 
the sun. In order to be aware of the light parasol 
spread out in the air between the sky and earth, you 
must raise your head.** Certainly, as I have already 
said, Virgil's verses may be understood and enjoyed 
everywhere; but it seems to me that in this solitude 
and this great silence, in the midst of this fine park 
surrounded by a desert, and among all these relics of 
the hoary past one finds in them one charm more. 
Perhaps, too, seeing how exactly places have been 
described and scenes narrated, we better understand 
how it is that a work of imagination, a creation of the 
poet, should have become for us n)ore living and more 
true than many a real story, and how the prediction of 
Viigil was accomplished, who announced to his person- 
ages that nothing could efiface their names from the 
memories of men : 

" Fartunaii ambo, ti quid mea carmina pouurU ! 
Nulla die$ wnqwam memori voi eximd cno,* ^ 



^ JBfu., IX. 460. 
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TCKTH BOOK OF TBE jKXEID — ASSDfBLT Of THS 
KETrS5 or JEStAS — WAR QT TIBGIL'S fOJ 
POKimATAL OF THB DimXIST RALiC MACMB — WST 
HE DID 90T PADTT THKX MQU P ISHJICTL T. 

At the end of the Kinth Book of the JSmeU, the 
Trojans are besieged in their camp during the absence 
of their chieL The attempts made bj them to warn 
him have failed ; thej have lost their bravest soldiers, 
and their affairs seem desperate ; bat fortune is aboat 
to come back to them with the retain of ^neas, and 
thenceforth their snccess will continne to grow until 
the end of the poem. We have arrived, then, at one of 
those decisive moments when events are about to take 
a new turn. So Virgil abruptly breaks off his narrative, 
and transports us from the earth to the sky, in order to 
assist at an assembly of the gods. 

It is a very brilliant episode, and very carefully worked 
out, which is the more remarkable from its being the 
only one of the kind in the JBneid. If VirgO did not 
imitate Homer, who so often represents the gods 
assembled and debating together, it is doubtless because 
he felt some embarrassment as to doing so. It is in 
such scenes that the Homeric gods most willingly give 
way to all the violence of their humours; and this 
violence is little in keeping wiUi the idea formed by a 
more enlightened age of divine majesty. Virgil, while 
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« Uie wkoie letoisi^ the old 4i^iti%s» wmA «t 
■■Mat tiiem mam gnre and decent, ^nd due ettanpi 
wet ettaided Hith eome dengersL We cen only eoeepi 
tlM Hemeric gods by mUowing o«r imeginetaoD to go 
beck te tbe 1^ of Hobrt. In oider Ihet tine rnxoflkilj 
dt eertein defeeik nej not woend, it nHftt ebendon 
itself entirely to the pest» and beliere itself to lire 
therein; bat when we imprudently ask their acoeptanoe 
in connection with the present time, the imagination at 
ODoe becomes moie faistidioos, and, the illnsion once 
dissipated, contrasts irritate, and the corrections we 
try to apply to the original figure, with the new 
fsatores we add, only serve to cast the strangeness 
of the rest into higher relief! In the assembly of the 
gods in the Tenth Book, although Jupiter has become 
more majestic and dignified, we are less inclined to 
congratulate him on the progress he has perhaps made 
than struck by the extent to which he falls short of 
the divine idea. Brought into a less unsophisticated 
medium, we find that the speeches of Venus and Juno 
contain outbursts of language, subtleties of reasoning, 
and a whole rhetorical mechanism which seems to us 
very much out of place in Olympus. We are above all 
displeased to see that all this discussion leads to nothing. 
Jupiter, who b^ns by appearing very angry, and who 
seems to say that he is about to form the most serious 
resolves, ends by declaring, amid thunder and lightning 
and invoking the Styx to witness his words, that he 
will do nothing at all, and that he lets events take their 
course {Fata viam invenierU).^ It was not worth while 

1 jEn., X. 118. 
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lo caU ti^Blher the whole of the cdaetial body for so 
litdft. This odebnted scene, then, whidi opens the 
Tenth Book in so brilliant a manner, seems to me to 
haie qdIj one result ; it indicates with great solenmitj 
that we hare got to one of the chief crises of the 
action.^ 

It is, in fact, directlj after the assemUj of the gods 
that fortune changes. Veiy earlj in the morning. 
Tamos, hoping to carry the Trojan camp before sncooar 
arrives, resumes the attack. The unfortunate soldiers, 
who were so hardl j treated the daj before, and who 
had little hope of escape, ** look sadly down from the 
towers, and their thinned ranks can scarcely man the 
ramparts."' Tumus redoubles his efforts, attacks all 
the gates at once, throws flaming torches on the towers, 
and thinks himself sure of success, when suddenly a 
cry rings out upon the waUs, a cry of joy and deliver- 
ance. It is iEneas who is coming with the thirty 
vessels of the Etruscans. The sun, rising at this 
moment above the Alban mountains, strikes his shield, 
and the flashes are easily seen from the Trojan camp, 
situated, as we know, four stadia from the sea. 

Bead in the poem, the events that follow appear 



^ TIm ooij potttiTC ramlt of this Mwmblj of Olympu it that 
Jmpiter, in hit opening tpeech, prohibitt all the gods from meddling in 
Um qoanel of the Trojtnt and the Latint, and undertakes in hit latt 
not to meddle in it himaelf. In the npehot, neither the godt nor 
Jnpiter abetain from taking part in the fight. I am therefore greatlj 
tempted to believe that Virgil composed thit brilliant digression 
separately, and added it, so that he had no time to harmonise it well 
mith the rest 

• jBn.. X. 121. 
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domewbal confuaed, but they develop tiiemseWes, on 
the bofltiarj, with great clearness ^hen studied upon 
iBie cqpot ^neas had cauaed the cavaliy given him by 
BimidiBr, aad reinforced by that of TanShon, to take the 
ladd Mule, while he himself brought tfie Etmscaa fleet 
to the mouth of the Tiber. The road to be foUowed by 
the cavaliy and the spot where it was to await him 
were settled in advance. All has been carried out 
exactly, and the cavalry has passed the Tiber some- 
where between the Trojan camp and the Pallanteum. 
In order to escape Tumus, who keeps upon his guard, 
and wishes, above all, to prevent 4ielp from being 
brought to the besieged, it has been obOged to go a 
rather long way round, and has perhaps even skirted 
the Stagno di Levante. The poet tells us nothing of all 
these movements ; but lets each imagine them according 
to his fancy. But it is certain that the cavalry has 
also arrived quite close to the sea, since Pallas, 
Evander's son, who has come in the ship of iBneas, 
manages to join it and put himself at its head. This, 
then, is the situation of the combatants when Tnmus, 
still besieging the Trojans, without seeming to suspect 
what threatens him, hears their cry of joy 
and the distant salutation they address to their chiel 
Then he, too, turns to the ocean, and sees the Etruscan 
fleet nearing the shore. Hereupon, leaving a few soldiers 
around the walls, he rushes to make a furious attack on 
the newcomers. The combat goes on in two places 
at once — towards the mouth of the Tiber, where iEneas 
has just disembarked with the Etruscans, and a little 
farther on, towards Castel Fusano, where Evander's 
cavalry, commanded by Pallas, find themselves for a 
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br Viral, and he 



ci» esd U use ^%£i£ 
. d the «t> 
comld dpX escape it. Siace JEaefts most oooqoer bj 
anu li» conatrj iriiexe he is to xttle^of ooone the 
poet had to sing of var. He did not lore it» however, 
aad mlwajs xemembeied that it had tzonUed his jooth. 
At twentj-six years of age, when he was giien ap to 
the pleasvies d conntxy life and the hire of the Mvaea^ 
he had seen with tenor the ondiOTpKned legions of 
AntODj aad Octaiiiu pass, raraging all vpoo their waj. 
Thej retomed soon afterwards, made more iiiaolent 
bj Tictory, and claiming from their chieCs the rewards 
they had been promised, and he had nearly lost his 
life in defending his little fidd from them. We mnst 



1 

\ 



* This MMM to BoMtsttm Ttrj wprolMbk. «<Tbe TIlMr," U 
mf, " newer rollad rocki.'' I add that the Areadiui horwrnn do 
not fight Ott the haaks of the Hber, bat a little farther on. The 
numntaaos are rerj far firovi the spot where they an plaeed, and the 
water flowing froB them woold fall into the SU^gme di LeeamU^ whidi 
ban the waj. 80 it is very diflkolt to oaderBtaad what Virgil 
in this 
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not be astonished that he should bave cmtain^ a sort 
of honor pf war. Peace was hisadeal and his dream. 
He lored to foresee it in the future, and^ailed in advance 
a huippj time when diffin^noes would no longer be 
settled by arms, Yfhen all old quarrefc would be foi^ 
gotten, and when concord and justice isrouid at length 
reign over the world. 

** Aipera turn potUis miUtcefU mactda beUii, 
Oana Fidm d Veda^ Btmo ewm fraJt$ Qu^irvMU 
Jura dabwUf"^ 

and among the reasons he had to love Augustus — the 
strongest, certainly — was his having closed the Temple 
of Janus and bidden the Empire be at peace. At the veiy 
moment when forced by the necessity of his subject to 
tell of battles, he never ceases to load war with the 
hardest epithets {harrida, insana hella; laerimabUe 
bellum). He puts himself on the side of the mothers 
who curse it^ and, in a deathless line, shows them at 
the first noise of battle pressing their children to their 
breasts: 

** Et pavida mairti yrtnert ad pectcre natof." ' 

« 

Nor could he help communicating this feeling of his 
to his hero. iEneas makes war as Viigil sings it — very 
much in spite of himself. 

It may indeed be said that Homer sometimes talks 
like VirgiL It also happens to him to be deeply 
touched by the ills inflicted on men by war. When a 
young man dies, he pities him " for sleeping a brazen 
sleep far from his wife, of whom he has received but 

^ JBn., I. 201. *jSn., VII. 61S. 
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few o roa s ee ."^ He has words fidl of mdancholy on 
the Cite of poor moitAk carried off, like die leaves of 
trees,* but it is only a flash. Once ploQged into the 
oorimmage, he is seised with the intoxication of combat 
He triumphs with the victor, he strikes the vanquished 
without ruth, he is full of violent insults and cruel 
ironies, and it seems natural to him for a warrior to 
threaten his enemies ** to eat their quivering flesh, to 
spill their brains like wine, and to reach Uie in&nt 
even in its mother's womb.** He finds no greater 
happiness for Jupiter than * to sit apart from the 
other gods and rejoice in his glory, while he watches , 
the glint of the brooze and the warriors who slay and 
are slain." ^ How strange is the nature of the poet ! He 
understands everything, and everything enchants him ! 
He describes contrary sights witli a like pleasure, feels 
opposed sentiments with the same force, and puts 
himself equally into all that he does without showing a 
marked preference for anything. This is doubtless one 
of the reasons which have caused his existence to be 
doubted, although it is of course impossible to imagine a 
work without an author. A man's personality is shovm 
by the qualities which dominate him, and it is usuaUy 
the absence of some among them that throws the others 
into relief. So Homer, who seems to have aU in the 
same degree, appears to us less living and less real 
than Virgil, whose character is drawn and defined as 
much by what is lacking in him as by what he possesses. 
It must be owned that the incomparable gentleness of 



' Iliad, X r. 240. » Ibid, . VI. 147. 

•7*«., XX. S46 ; VI. 9. </6W., XL 75. 
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80iil» which is its chief feature, little predisposed him 
to be the bard of battles. He has done his best to 
imitate his great predecessor; he, too, represents in- 
solent, implacable warriors, cutting off arms and legs, 
insulting the enemy before fighting him, jeering at him 
when vanquished, and treading upon him when he is 
dead. But do what he will, his heart is not in aU these 
horrors, and we always feel that the gentle poet 
has to do himself a violence when he must be orueL 
Whatever talent he exhibits in these descriptions, he 
is no longer quite liimself in them, and they give us 
Jittle pleasure. 

Yet it seems there was a means of introducing a 
little variety into the accounts of these combats. This 
was to profit by the diversities existing among the 
Italic races before Bome united them under her 
dominion, and describe each of them with its peculiar 
manners and distinguishing features. He has exactly 
tried to do so, and this effort deserves the more to be 
remarked, because it was an innovation. In Homer, 
the Greeks nowise differ from the Trojans, and exactly 
resemble each other. The famous catalogue of the 
Second Book of the Iliad contains scarcely anything 
but proper names and a few general epithets. This 
long enumeration of nations that took part in the 
Trojan War is, in itself, of but small interest.^ What 
gives it its importance is that later on Greek cities 
considered it a title of nobility to figure there. But 
no difference appears between them. Virgil, too, 

^ See the ennmeration of the ItalUn warriors in the Serenth Book, 
line 647 to the end. 
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when lie {daoed at the eod of tbe SereDth Bode of 
the JBmtid a list of the Italic peoples allied to Tnniiia, 
chiefly desired to glorify their past^ and give them an 
antiquity that would do them honour ; but he does not 
content himself with drily enumerating them, he adds 
to their names some mention of their histories, curious 
particulars concerning their usages, with descriptions 
of their costumes and arms. He shows us, for example, 
the Yolsd, the Hemid, and the people of Ptseneste and 
Anagnia, who wear a wolf -skin upon their heads, and 
who march to battle with one foot bare and the 
other with a leather covering; the Falisci and the 
mountaineers of Soracte, who advance singing the 
praises of King Messapus, the horse-tamer ; the Marsi, 
whose chief is a priest skilled in the art of charming 
serpents ; the Osci, the Aurunci, and the Sidicii, armed 
with a short javelin which they launch by means of a 
strap, aod with a curved sword; the inhabitants of 
Caprse, of Abella, and of the banks of Samus, wearing 
cork helmets and canying long lances which they use 
in the Teutonic manner. All these details of pictur- 
esque history, not yet hackneyed, must have occasioned 
the contemporaries of Virgil the liveliest pleasure, and, 
indeed, he was considered as a great archaeologist and 
antiquary; but, in our days, we have become more exact- 
ing. We have been spoilt by pictures of this kind 
being heaped upon us, and never have enough of them. 
Many, instead of being thankful to him for what he has 
done, are tempted to find that he stopped too soon. 
It appears to. them that he has not painted the various 
Italic nations in strokes sufficiently marked and 
distinct, and they especially resent his not haying 
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made more of ibe Etraaoana, of whom he speaks slitl 
less Ibaa of the Latios. If we exoepi a word he 
says in passing about their taste for gaudy oostumes 
and glittering arms, he indeed only emphasizes one 
side of their diaracter — their passion for good dieer 
and women. In the midst of a battle, their chief 
Tarchon, who sees them fleeing before Camillus, re- 
proaches them '^with loving only to sit at a well- 
furnished table beside a full cup, and with only 
having courage for Venus and her nocturnal combats."^ 
These are vivid strokes, it is true, but they would not 
have sufficed a modem poet He would have given 
greater relief and a more original attitude to this 
strange people, of whom an ancient author already said 
that in its language and mode of life it resembled no 
other nation in the world.* Virgil did not choose to 
do so, and for this he doubtless had some reason. The 
writers of antiquity, historians as well as poets, were 
above aU artists, and their first care was the unity of 
their works. They did not treat the various parts 
irrelatively, but held that each of them should add 
to the general effect. Our authors have not exactly 
the same cares. In the romance of Salammbd, where 
Flaubert seems to have undertaken to remake with 
realistic treatment the prose epic of Chateaubriand, he 
is brought, like Virgil, to enumerate the different 
peoples who form the army of Carthaginian mercenaries. 
This method is very simple. He merely gathers from 
everywhere, without choosing, all the archaeological 
curiosities he can find, to dress up his characters in. 

^ jEn., XI. 785. * DeD jt of HalicanuMat, L SO. 
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He flescribes suooessively ''the Greek with his slim 
waist, the Egyptian with his high shoulders, the big- 
calved Cantabrian, the Libyans daubed with vermilion 
and lcx>king like coral statues, the Cappadocian bow- 
men, who with the juice of plants paint great flowers 
on tiiin bodies," etc. Each of these traits may be 
striking in itself, but the whole forms the most incon- 
gruous and bizarre picture possible to imagine. It is not 
an army, or even a crowd ; it is a masquerade. It is 
hard to understand how men, whom we know to have 
differed so utterly from each other, could have been 
brought to combine in common .action, to become tlie 
instrument of a single will, and, under Hannibal's 
leadership, to bring about the destruction of the Soman 
legions. In his striving after absolute accuracy of 
detail, Flaubert seems to have failed to impress us with 
an idea of the truth of the whole ; he gives us a series of 
genre pictures instead of composing a great historical 
masterpiece^ as was his original intention. It is a 1 

serious fault ; and when we come to see the bad effects ( 

produced in his work by over-colouring, I think we ; 

shall be less tempted to reproach Virgil with the \ 

sobriety of his descriptions. I 



The battles in the JEneid are treated in the same 
manner as the battles in the Iliad : they are given their 
proper value. Virgil, like Homer, alternates general 
meUes with hand-to-hand fights; and it is not to be 
denied that after a time this proceeding becomes some- 
what monotonous. His description of the single 
encounters is sometimes very fine. We take great 
pleasure, for example, in carefully studying the struggle 
between Tumus and Pallas, between ^neas and Lausus 
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aad Mttentha ; but we take les^ 4iit6re8t in the aoeomits 
of the gemnl akinoiahes; tkat in \pj^j^ m deaciip- 
tmis of wmnriors whe slay and are slain, without always 
being able to «Mdce out to which aide they belong : 

' **ChwKc« f Akaiknun Mruneat^ SacrMtm- Hjfdtupem. 
Pmrtkmdumfue Bafo^ 

On thia account I spare the reader all the details of the 
battlea which were fought around the Trojan camp. 
It will be enough for him to know that, at the end of 
the Tenth Book, the Butuli are completely vanquished 
and pursued by ^neas as far as Laurentum, whither 
w^ a:re about to follow him. 



IL 



ULUBHTTUM — ^HOW THB old town disappeared — ^WHXRE 
COULD IT HAVE BEEN SITUATED? — CANAL OF THE 
STAGNO DI LEVANTR—TRZ SELVA LAURENTINA 
— ^THE BOARS OF LAURENTUM — ASPECT OF THE 
SHORE — ^PLINY'S VILLA. 

This is not too easy an undertaking, for nothing 
remains of Lauientum. It was said that the ancient 
tO¥ni built by Faunus, where King Latinus dwelt with 
Amata his wife and his daughter Lavinia at the time 
when ^neas set foot in Italy, was later on abandoned 
for Lavinium, as Lavinium was for Alba, and Alba 
for Roma It continued, however, to live on obscurely, 
while Borne was accomplishing her great destiny, 
although so well foigotten, that in 565, during the 
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ferioR Latincgt they foxgot to apportion it part of the 
victims, as was customary for aU the members of the 
confederation. Happily the gods remembered the 
town, showing their displeasure by numerous prodigies, 
and the sacrifice was recommenced.^ It certainly 
deserved greater consideration on the part of the 
Bomans, for it had remained faithful to them at 
a serious crisis, when the Latin League took up 
arms against them, and they were deserted even by 
Lavinium.* The war over, it had been decided that, in 
recognition of this fidelity, the treaty between Some 
and Laurentum should be renewed year by year, on a 
fixed day. We may well believe that in this country, 
where nothing was lost, some vestige of the ancient 
ceremony would still remain in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius. At Pompeii an inscription of that 
period has been found, in which a certain Turranius 
a vain and pedantic personage, who seems to have been 
very solicitous of religious dignities, tells us that he 
has been appointed by the inhabitants of Laurentum 
to renew the old alliance with the Roman people.* 



» Titus Livius. XXXVII. 3. 

' The conduct of the people of LaWnium on thia occAsion is very radlj 
told by Titus LiWus. After long wavering between the two parties, 
they had at last sent forces to help the Latins, but scarcely had the 
first troops passed the gate when they learnt that the Latins had been 
beaten. The general, while getting his men in again as &st as possible, 
could not help saying: "This is a little journey which wiU cost os 
dear "(Pro patUula via nuignam mercedcm esse Bamanis solvendam). 
Aud, in fact, the Romans sternly punished Lavininm for the intention 
the town had had to harm them.— Titus Livius, VIII. 2. 

' Prof. Mommsen has lately found another inscription of this same 
Turranius at Patrica, the ancient Lavinium. 
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Biifc tlMse te el h o f ia s ti a gloiioas fitft did not prtfrettt 
the town bom beoomipg dcqpopoiatefly ai|d we bave 
•eea that it wai at fost united to Lavtmum, wUeh 
moves that it had 4Jken no longw mnch importance. 
The ft^Sm 'nK)iBeQt of its final 'Aiiafi()earaHee is 
nbknown. 

Since the Renaissance, the learned have at different 
times tamed their attention to it^ and endeavoured to 
discover where it could be. It has most often been 
placed at two spots situated not tax from each other, 
namely, the farm of Tor Patemo and at Capo Cotta. 
Let us take up the question in our turn, and go over 
the country with a view to discovering which spot best 
agrees with the descriptions of the JEneid, This 
little journey in itself is not without its charm ; the 
country is curious, not much knowh, and .full of great 
memories, and I think we need not regret having 
ventured into it^ whatever the success of our re- 
searches. 

Our best plan to avoid losing our way is strictly to 
follow YirgiL He supposes that the first care of 
iBneas, on landing on the banks of the Tiber, is to win 
the friendship of the people of the country. For this 
purpose he chooses a hundred of his companions, whom 
he sends under the leadership of prudent Ilioneus to 
greet King Latinus and ask his alliance. They leave for 
Laurentum on foot, accomplish their embassy, and return 
within the day. This proves that the town of Latinus 
is not very far off; and we are set at rest, at starting, as 
to the length of the journey we have before us. Here 
we are, then, starting from Ostia, like the embassy of 
.Aneas, and following the shore. At about 4 kilo- 
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nkies distanfif our wm j is barred bj a tcdermUj brosd 
GBDal, which carries the waters of the SUigmo di LevanU 
into the ses. In ancient times, as now, this canal was 
passed by means of a bridge, and near here an 
inscription has been discovered, stating that certain 
emperors {probably Diocletian and Ifaximian) have 
repaired this bridge, which was falling into ruin, and that 
they have done so in the interests of the inhabitants of 
Ostia and of Laurentom (Pomtem LaureniUms eUque 
OdietuHms vdiiUaU amiapmwi rtdilMerwtU). The 
canal, then, formed the boondary between the territory 
of the two towns, and we are certain, when we pass the 
bridge, to set foot in the domains of Laurentom. 

A little further on we discover another relic of the 
old city, which proves that we are, indeed, on the road 
that must take us to it On lea\dng Castel Fusaoo, 
we enter a large forest which to the left extends as far 
as Decimo, and is called in modem maps Selva Lau* 
rentina, the name it bore in antiquity. The forest 
of Laurentum, with its dense thickets and quagmires 
covered with reeds, was much frequented by Soman 
hunters. They found there plenty of very wild 
boars, which showed good sport. Virgil, in order 
to describe the energetic resistance of Mezentius, 
surrounded by enemies who harass him, compares him 
to a boar of Laurentum, whom the hounds have driven 
into the toils. When he sees himself shut in them, he 
quivers with rage and sticks out the bristles of his 
flanks. None dare approach him. It is from far, and 
sheltered from danger, that the hunters press him with 
their darts and their cries. The fearless beast stands 
at bay on every side, grinding his tusks and shaking 



the d^ns fixed in his back/' Hortn? tells u^ bow- 
rw;thiifr *1k v«Hi\ wvflh the pains lie cost and the 
he nnie ids ctptors Tmn.* " As "he lives in the 
iMB ^aobg the leeds, hb 1oa(h is labbf and 
; lie is far fram eqnaHing that of 'Umhiia, which 
feeds onlj on aooms.** It ninst be ranarked, how- 
ever, that Honoe does not here express his own opinion ; 
the person he makes speak is a professor of gastroncmiy 
whose niceties he desires to ridicole. As a role, folk 
were not so fastidious, and Martial, when he sends one 
of his friends " a boar of Laurentnm, weighing a good 
wttght,"' thinks that he makes him a handsome present 
The excellent Pliny the Younger, though by nature 
neither a warrior nor a sportsman, nevertheless yielded 
to the fashion, and when at his country house near the 
sea went like the rest to await the boar in the woods 
— ^but his was a peculiar mode of hunting. " You are 
going to laugh," he writes to his friend Tacitus, ** and I 
allow you to do so willingly. I, that hero whom you 
know, have taken three boars, and the fattest in the 
forest ' Eh, what ! Pliny ? ' you will say. Yes ; Pliny 
himself. But I managed everything so as not to break 
with my ordinary tastes and my love of repose. I sat 
quietly near the nets, and had at hand not a pike or a 
spear» but the wherewithal to write. I reflected and 
took notes ; for I wanted to be sure, in case I might 
return empty-handed, at least to bring away full tablets. 
Don't despise this way of working. It is wondrous to 
see how bodily movement enlivens and stimulates the 
mind. The forests that surround us— ^the solitude, tlio 

^uEn., X. 707. *Sat., II. 4, 42. 'MtrtUl, IX. 49, 6. 
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I:aIt hta mty inare br^o:*^ rrhTifiM than to lea^e 
Lis ancoe Rimaa vtakieaot uid «d a»i kuK Uioe 

Aloag the Aare^ b g f eeu the fioiest aad the sea» there 
stretci]gs a sukIt pfain. Erinsed bj a chaia of dnaes^ 
eaUdd br the peof:4e cf the co«n^ ^ TiunoleitL* It is 
qmiie cninhahttai, and fmm Ca^d Fasazio to Tor 
Paterao, for more than 9 k&xxiecres, one finds not a 
faoose, and rarelj meets a human bring. Yet fonnerij 
this vas one of the most popskms and most agreeable 
places in the world ; nowhere, pofaaps, were so many 
ridi coontzy houses foond so dooe together. Pliny 
tells ns: 'They followed each other, sometimea 
sqiaiate, often contigQoiis, and seemed to fcnm so 
many little towns^"* Does this mean that the natnre 
of the soil and the conditions of the climate htire 
changed, and that in former times one was not ex- I 

posed there to the terrible fever soooige? We are \ 

boond to think so, since this coontrr, oDce so densely 
peopled, has become a desert. Bat the change has 1 

not been so great as is nsoally asserted, aud we 
may suspect that^ even then, one coald not live there \ 

quite free from periL Pliny says in so many words: 

• 

> EpisL, L «. « Jbi4L, II. 17, 27. 
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«II italiengclilsdsiignovs and 
kBOv%«m SUabo tbiit the aoD 
SdM, and Aitlea, and <ill tliis coast id 
maiAy and ioaaUbrioas. Vet the evtl 
Uidi leas gmve than it is npw, fcc Siribo 
adds : * But it k nevertheless pleasant to 
Kfe there, and the gronnd is not seen to be worse 
eollifated.* ' It was doubtless this coltivation that 
Rndered the aoQ more wholesome, and. without quite 
sahdmig the mahuia, made it less offensive. Probablv 
there, as at Borne, " the first fig brought a few fevers, 
aad opened a few successions";' but litdc heed was 
paid to this, and we shall see that the doctors them- 
sdves ended bv recommending their patients to live at 
Lanrentom. The Romans had managed to make it a 
place of rest and pleasure. For them it Iiad the 
advantage of being far enough from Rome to enable 
them to escape the importunate, and yet suf&cientlv 
to enable them to get there in a few hours. " I 
only start," sajs Pliny, " when I have finished my 
and my day is ended."* So this neighbour- 
hood had early begun to be fashionable. Soipio 
already used to come here with his friends and caste 
that pleasure, so fraught with charm, of making one- 
self young for a moment, when one feels oneself on the 
eve of ageing altogether. Tradition loved to show 
Ldius and him playing like children with shells on 
the sea-beach.* The orator Hortensius also possessed 
a celebrated villa at Laurentum, of which Vano speaks 



.QpuC, v. «, 2L » Strmbo, V. 3, 12L » Honee. I^uL. I. 7, *. 
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with admiratioii. It oompriaed a wood of more than 
50 jugera (12 hectares, or nearly 30 acres), in which 
there were a great number of animals that liad been 
accustomed to come together at the sound of a trumpet 
This enabled the proprietor to offer his guests, while 
dining, a very curious entertainment. The repast was 
served on a hill; an artist^ clad as Orpheus, with a 
long robe and a cithern, was introduced; and on a 
signal, to complete the illusion, tlie artist sounded a 
trumpet, when stags, boars, and all the beasts of the 
forest were seen running up. Varro says: "It was 
a spectacle as fine as that one in the Great Circus 
during the games given by the Aldiles, or the hunts 
that are made with the beasts of Africa." ^ But of all 
these country houses, where the great lords of Rome 
passed a good half of their lives, none is so well known 
to us as that of Pliny. Under pretext of inducing his 
friend Gallus to come and see it, he gives him, in a 
celebrated letter, a detailed description of it which 
places it quite before our eyes. The perusal of this 
letter is of the greatest interest to all who would 
have some idea of the magnificent Boman villas. It 
shows us to what degree everything was arranged in 
them for the comfort of life. To our taste, nothing 
is wanting but a park and grounds. Such a fine 
house would have needed a better surrounding. But 
perhaps the very reason Pliny prefers it to all his 
other villas is because he is not harassed there with the 
cares of property — is freer, more at his ease, and, being 
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^ DereruaL, III. 13. 



diatrttcted by nothing, can work better than elaewhire. 
** Here," be saya, " I bear no one apeak evil of others-anti 
myaeU speek evA of none, if not^df myself wkcyi ill 
content with what I have ^hme. Here I escape from 
fear and hope, and laagh at All fhltt ftnay l>e said ; 1 
only hold converse with myself and my books. O sweet 
and good life ! Pleasant repose, worth more Uian what 
is honoured with the names of work and business! 
sea, shores, my true study-rooms ! What a source 
of inspiration you are to me ! " ^ We know, as surely 
as possible, where Pliny's villa must have been. He 
has taken the trouble to indicate its site with fiudi 
exactness that there is no possibility of mistake. He 
tells us it is on the sea-shore, 17 millia (a little more than 
15^ English miles) from Bome ; that one can get there 
by the Via Ostiensis and the Via Laurentina ; hurt that 
one must leave the former at the eleventh, and the 
latter at the fourteenth mila With a compass, then, 
on a well-made map, we can mark the place exactly. 
It is at a little distance from Castel Fusano, towards 
the spot called " La Palombara," where it is usually 
located. As for thinking that some ruins of it may be 
found by excavating the soil here, this is an illusion 
and a chimera. The dwellings of private persons are 
not made to last for ages. That of Pliny, from Trojan 
to Theodosius, must have often changed owners, and as 
each of its new owners doubtless desired to accommodate 
it to his taste and his fortune, it is probable that, even if 
it still existed at the end of the Empire, it was no longer 
the same house. Nibby was right, then, in saying that 

1 Plinj, Epid., I. 9. 
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nothing now remains of it but the pleasant description 
left us by Pliny. 



III. 



TOR PATERXO — CHARACTER OF THE RUINS FOUND THERE — 
THE VILLA OF COMMODUS — MARCH OF iENEAS OX 
LAURENTUM — AMBUSH OF TUIINUS — ^PROBABLE STFUA- 
TIOX OF LAUREKTUM. 

After traversing this desert for several kilometres, 
we at length descry before us a ^•ast habitation, with 
strange and massive forms. It is Torre di Patemo, or, 
in common parlance. Tor Patemo, a very lai^ farm 
belonging to the King of Italy. It is situated not far 
from the sea, to which we are brought by an avenue of 
trees, ending in a little pavilion built in the midst of 
the sands of the shore. 

What gives this its importance in our eyes is that 
nearly all the learned consider it built on the site of 
Laurentum. The illustrious antiquarian Fabretti was, 
I believe, the first to pronounce this opinion.^ In 
connection with an inscription he had found in this 
vicinity, and was studying, he related that he had seen 
considerable ruins at Tor Patemo, and did not doubt 
but that they were the last remains of the town of 
Latinus. He added that, being eighty years of age, 
he much feared that he had neither the strength nor the 
time to prove this. In fact, he has nowhere done so ; 



\ 
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but he has bean belie^^ ^ipoa lri« vrdti, and his 
opkiion has gatned gmmid. 

On readiing Tor Patenio, a 4km modern inscription 
first meets our eyes, infoitning tts that we are indeed at 
Laurentum, the very place wkiifli k^ns the cradle of Itome. 

LAVRENTVM 
ROMANS VRBIS INC7NABVLA. 

The inscription then records that, on 14th October 
1845, Pope Gregory XVI., an ardent lover of antiquity, 
visited this spot, and that the very fields trembled with 
joy at the honour done them by the Sovereign l^Ontiff. 
This noble visit seemed officially to consecrate the right 
of Tor Paterno to identify itself with Laurentum. 

At Tor Paterno, and in its vicinity, considerable 
ruins have certainly been found; and one is at first-^ 
inclined to think that a spot where antiquity has left 
so many relics must have held a certain place in 
history. This is the basis of Fabretti's opinion, and 
what gave it so much credit down to our days. But 
is it possible for a moment to admit that these are the 
ruins of a town ? This is the whole question, and it 
seems to me that a rapid examination will suffice for 
its solution. 

They are chiefly accumulated about the farm. The 
modem house has lodged itself in their midst anyhow, 
leaning its little rough-cast and whitened shell against 
huge walls of red brick, that dominate it on every side. 
In order to understand the extent and grandeur of the 
ancient monument, we must go over the habitation. 
For the present edifice, it has only been possible to 
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utilise a part of them. Behind, in a sort of enclosure 
contiguous to the farm, rise great fragments of wall, 
higher and more massive than those of the facade, and 
sometimes supported by buttresses. Long study is not 
needed in order to recognise the kind of edifice to 
which these remains belonged. It is impossible to see 
them without thinking of the great buildings on the 
Palatine, and, above all, of the villa built by Hadrian 
at TivolL Although in a worse condition and of more 
modest dimensions, they are of the same family and 
nearly of the same period. We have before us a palace 
of the Imperial epoch; and it is easy to recognise 
the great halls with their arched doorways and the 
vaults which decorated their interiors. Outside the 
farm, in the fields extending towards the right, ruins 
are met with everywhere. These are usually masses 
of cement and brick from some fallen wall or vault, 
with, from time to time, fragments of walls in better 
preservation, and even halls of which we can distinguish 
the ground-plan. At every turn there are pieces of 
marble or stucco ; capitals and shafts of columns, and I 
even found a headless bust, whose drapery was carefully 
done, and >yhich appeared to belong to the time of 
the Antonines. On the other side, we can trace the 
remains of a large aqueduct reaching out into the 
country. Pliny remarks that this neighbourhood has 
the disadvantage of possessing no springa In his 
time people were content to dig wells there, which, 
although very near the sea, yielded limpid and pure 
water.^ It is therefore probable that the aqueduct 



1 EpiA., II. 17, 25. 
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w&ich brought Ifrmter at great exponae from the 
mountains was only buiH after TH^anVtime. 

Our walk ended, it is easy fer us to solve the 
problem we set ourselves Just now. Surely these are 
not the ruins of a town that V0c htfve just VisiCedl. 
A town« especially when ancient, Itke Laurentum, 
contains monuments of various epochs, and, further- 
more, the dwellings of both rich and poor are found 
there. Here everything seems to be of the same age ; 
brick constructions of the Antonine period predominat- 
ing almost throughout, and, mutilated though they be, 
retaining an air of power and grandeur which forbids 
us to think they were the hovels of poofr people. We 
have then, before us, the dwelling of a rich man — 
probably the palace of a prince. Let us push our 
conjectures further, and seek to ascertain what emperor 
could have had his residence here. It is not a di£Bcult 
task. In 189, Bome was ravaged by a plague which 
filled its inhabitants with the most terrible dismay. 
i "One met nothing," says Herodian, '*but people filling 

their nostrils and ears with the most powerful scents 
or unceasingly burning perfumes." The doctors pre- 
tended that these odours, by occupying the passages, 
prevented the bad air from entering, neutralised its 
powers by their own, and stopped its effect^ These 
remedies were of course useless, and, as they did not 
prevent people from dying, the Emperor Commodus, 
as cowardly as he was cruel, sought a more e£Qcacious 
means of escape from the scourge — ^he left Borne. His 
physicians, among whom was perhaps Galen, coun- 

* Herodiui, I. 12. 
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selled him to tako rcfu<;e at Laurentum. The reason 
they had for recomiucndiDg this town was that it was 
built in a very bracing country, and was surroundeil by 
laurel woods which had given it the name it bore. 
They doubtless attributed to the laurel some of those 
qualities we assign to the eucalyptus. It was certainly 
not in the town of Laurentum itself that the Emperor 
came to ask an asylum. He probably possessed some 
country house in the neighbourhood, which he had 
built or embellished, and went tliere to pass all the 
time that the malady lasted. Nothing then prevents 
us from supposing that the great walls of Tor Patemo 
arc what remains to us of the villa of Commodus.^ 

But the problem is not yet quite solved. Supposing, 
as seems to mc certain, that the ruins we have just 
visited are tho.se of a palace and not of a town, it may 
be admitted that the town was near the palace, and 
Laurentum may still be placed, if not at Tor Patemo 
itself, at least in the vicinity. Bonstetten quite refuses 
to believe this, and it seems to him that the place 
in no wise fits in with Virgil's narrative. Tor 
Patemo, he says, is only 500 metres from the shore : 
Laurentum must have been much further. In none of 
the battles that took place round the town of Latinus 
is the sea mentioned, whereas Virgil constantly spoke 
of it while they were fighting before the Trojan camp. 



^ 0«II, in his Topography of Home, calls attention to certain 
analogies of constniction between the ruins of Tor Patemo and those 
found on the Appian Way, and to which the name of Roma Veochia is 
given. These latter belong to a villa belonging to Commodns, and 
which he had repaired. The architecture of the two edifices seems 
to him to be of the same time. 
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This reaicning quite eonvineed STiklijr, and is -lifhtt 
decided him to withdraw I^msatum Snland, aa far as 
the <!cuali di Copooatia, where he %ad decovered «raie 
ancient remaine. Let hs take mp the qtieation again in 
omr turn, and see whether they hflMse both well initer- 
preted what Viigil tells us. 

First of all, is it true that he makes no allusion 
tp the neighbourhood of the sea, in the two last 
Books of the JEneid t Bonstetten says so, and Nibby 
repeats it after him, but I think they both go too far. 
King Latinus, in the sacrifice preeSding; the combat of 
Turnus and ^Erfeas, begins by calling the earth, sea, 
and sky to witness that he will be true to his promises : 
Ccelum, marc, sidera juro} Well, we know that the 
Romans were very precise and circumstantial people, 
who liked, above all things, to be perfectly well under- 
stood by those with whom they had to do. So in 
addressing the gods, they were in the habit of touching 
or showing the things whose names they pronounced, 
in order that no confusion might be possible. I there- 
fore think the sea must have been pretty close to the 
spot from which Latinus spoke — that it could at least be 
seen — and that his hand stretched towards it at the 
moment when he invoked it in witness of his sincerity 
must have added precision and solemnity to his oath. 
A little further on, when the combat has begun, he 
alludes to a wild olive, dedicated to Fauhus, rising in 
the midst of the plain. "It was a tree venerated 
by sailors. When they were saved from the wreck, 
they came to bring it their offerings, and hung their 

^jEn., XII. 196. 
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clothes upon its branches."^ I own my inability to 
suppose that "the tree venerated by sailors" grew 
inland. Catullus tells us that in their dangers they 
are accustomed to address " the gods of the shore ; " * so 
it must have been to some tree near the shore that 
they came to hang their soaking garments when 
delivered from peril and safe on dry land. It is 
natural that they should be in haste to return thanks 
to the gods for their protection, and that they should 
do so in the very face of the floods by which they had 
nearly perished. Thus we see that in ancient pictures 
representing the sea-shore, the artists love to paint 
little chapels decked by the gratitude of sailors with 
garlands and festoons. 

These are a few reasons for thinking that Laurentum 
could not be far from the sea, but it is true there are 
others which might prevent us from thinking it could 
have been very close. The Eleventh Book of the 
jEneid contains an account of a military incident 
deserving close study. I said just now that Virgil's 
battles quite resemble Homer's ; but we must make a 
reservation. War in the jEneid appears less primitive, 
more intricate, and more learned than in the Iliad. 
In Homer, each fights for himself and follows no in- 
spiration but his courage, whereas, among the soldiers 
of iEneas and Turnus, there is more discipline and \ 

concert The rtidie still remains sufficiently confused ; 
but, with the exception of these furious encounters, 
where every one presses forward and has no other fixed '. 

idea than to go as far and hit as hard as he can, one 
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feds a little more mt and taotics in their maimer of 
ighting. Tunras, for example, ceadncto the ai^ge 
of the Trojan camp with a certain skill .'Messapus, 
whom he chooses to blockade the eti^tny, txMsraands 
lonrteen Rutuli chiefs, and each ef tk Anikae a limadred 
soldiers under him. Guard is mounted, too, or relieved, 
and bivouac fires are lighted. Preparatory to giving 
the assault, the wall is beaten witli a ram, and then the 
troops advance tortoise fashion — that is to say, raising 
their shields above their heads to protect themselves 
from tiie enemy's missiles. These are devices of which 
Homer^s heroes never thought But more remarkable 
than all the rest is the way in which ^neas sets to 
work to take Laurentum. The Latins, beaten on the 
banks of the Tiber, have just fled, and have sought 
refuge in the town of Latinus, which is about to 
become the centre of the final combats, ^neas decides 
to follow them« May I be permitted to say that, 
in order to insure success, he imagines a '^turning 
movement " ? The term is very modem ; but there is 
no otiier so exactly expressing the process he is going 
to put in practice. Placed as he is at Ostia, and 
having before him the great pond called Stoffno di 
Levante, he can get into the country facing him by both 
banks of it He divides his army into two bodies, 
causing them to take two different ways. The horse- 
men under Tarchon advance along the sea-shore. The 
foot and the bulk of the army turn in the other 
direction ; but, instead of following the edge of the pond, 
and not leaving the plain, they rise to the left and 
plunge among the hills. The poet does not tell us the 
reason that induces ^neas to undertake this delicate 
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operation. Does he fear that the sandy roads of the 
plain will prove inconvenient for people heavily armed ? 
It may be thought so, but it is more probable that he 
hoped by debouching upon Laurentum by a road that 
was not the shortest and most natural, to be less 
expected, and have more chance of surprising the 
enemy. In that case he is mistaken, for Tumus, who 
possesses scouts, has discovered his designs, and is 
preparing to frustrate them. " There is," says Viigil, 
** in the recesses of the mountain, a deep valley, fit for 
surprises and the ruses of war, and surrounded on all 
sides by heights covered with thick woods. One gets 
there by a narrow patli and by a close gorge, difficult 
of access. Above, towards the highest summit, is 
hid a plateau, which they do not know of ; a safe and 
convenient post, whether it be wished to rush upon the 
enemy, or whether it be preferred to remain upon the 
height and roll down huge rocks. It is thither the 
Butuli chief proceeds by unknown roads. He seizes 
the position, and first finds himself in the perfidious 
forest"^ But all his projects are crossed by unfore- 
seen events. While he is awaiting his enemy, and hop- 
ing to crush him in his passage, they come in hot haste to 
tell him that Tarchon's horsemen have beaten his, and 
that, meeting no serious resistance, they are approach- ( 

ing Laurentum, in order to take it He must, of 
course, hasten as fast as possible to defend his allies. 
" He leaves the hill which he occupied, and quits the 
impenetrable woods."- Scarcely is he lost from view 
and entering the plain, when -^neas, penetratuig the 
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deile, h^nfielofth Tlnee, crashes the heights and issues 
from the thick {ortst. QEluis heAi maich rapidly 
towards the town, and are only aqparated by a shert 
interyfldk 

'It eeeins to tne that, from this incident, the crile of 
Laurentum may be deduced with some probability. 
The town was situated in the plain, but close to 
the mountain; close enough to the shore for the sea 
to be visible, yet so near the hills that one came upon it 
on issuing from the forests and the heights. Neither Tor 
Patetno nor Capocotta seem to me quite to fulfil these 
conditions. The first of these two places is too near 
the sea and too far from the hills. If it is where 
Laurentum stood, we no longer understand the man- 
OBUvre of iEneas, and to go round the mountain in 
order to reach it is a ridiculously circuitous proceed- 
ing. The other, being in the mountain itself, and 
situated a little above Pratica, is somewhat too far from 
the shore. Strabo, relating that ^neas left Laurentum 
for Lavinium, says that he plunged into the country. 
If we place Laurentum at Capocotta, the expression is 
no longer accurate, since, on the contrary, from Capo- 
cotta to Lavinium one descends for several miles. 
Thus Capocotta no more satisfies those who would 
find the ancient town of Lavinium than does Tor 
Patemo.^ 

But where could it have been, then ? Of course 
there is no question here of exactly designating its site 
and pointing out its ruins. It is very probable that. 



^ The map in Gell*8 Topography of Rome gives Capocotta quite an 
inexact position. 
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in the words of the poet, "even those ruins have 

perished " ; and, in any case, if they still lie liid under 

some heap of rubbish, a passing traveller cannot flatter 

himself that he will discover them ; but he may get 

relatively near them. Let us try to do so, and, at the 

risk of tiring the reader, start again, for the purpose of 

approximatively settling the situation of the town. ' Just 

now, it will be remembered, we left Ostia and skirted 

the coast Let us this time take a new road. Vii^Ts 

account, which we have just read, proves that we shall 

not do wrong to ascend a litde towards the heights. 

In going from Rome to Tor Patemo, we pass througli 

three regions that have not the same character. First 

there is the vast undulating plain called the Campagna, 

by which Home is surrounded on all sides; then a 

series of hills covered with woods ; and, lastly, the plain 

beginning again and extending uninterruptedly to the 

sea. The intermediate zone is the one that most strikes 

the traveller. It begins at Decimo, a kind of fortified 

farm, recalling the days when in this land one could 

only sleep behind strong walls. There the ground 

rises, the aspect of the country changes, and one enters 

what remains of the wood of Laurentum. I went 

through it in the month of May, when all the bushes 

were in flower ; and what in my eyes made this journey ( 

most charming, was that at every step the incidents of ^ 

the way awakened in me some memory of the JSneid. \ 

Passing beneath the shadow of the great trees, I 

recollected that hither the Trojans and the Latins had 

come after the battle to cut wood for the funeral 

pyres. " In virtue of the truce," says the poet, " they I 

start for the forest and walk about the mountains 
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tog^her. The ash resounds nnder^tfae blofm of the 
axe ; (bey fell the (liaes, whose heaA t^mdied the «ky ; 
the wedges oense not to rend the oak an4 the sweet- 
smelling jwiiper; md the waggons gretn benettth the 
' "weight dl the yoiuig elms." ^ As w Ifae'dase of Viigil, 
the road is still bordered bj ashes, ehns, oaks, and 
pines. The savage-looking woodcutters and charcoal- 
burners, whom I from time to time saw issue from 
some dark alley, reminded me that JEneas already met 
robust peasants there, armed with knotty sticks, and I 
felt as if, at some turn of the road, I was about to see 
the terrible Tyrrhus, ** emitting cries of fury, and bran- 
dishing his hatchet against those who passed."' As 
we get* deeper into the wood, the road becomes more 
varied, rising and falling continually, and hills succeed- 
ing hills, cut sharply by somewhat deep valleys. It is 
the only spot where the ambuscade of Tumus can be 
placed with some probability. i£neas doubtless got 
there by following the bottom of the valley, and upon 
one of these summits covered with trees his enemy 
silently awaited him. The landscape, I own, is less 
gloomy and terrible than Virgil represents it, but in 
poets one must overlook a few exaggerations. It is 
natural, too, that on quitting the monotonous plains of 
the Campagna the least hills should appear mountains 
and the smallest valleys assume the proportions of 
veritable predpicea Here we are then, about to leave 
what Virgil calls " the deep forests." At this moment 
we come upon Castel Porziano, a handsome ch&teau, 
formerly belonging to a noble Boman family, which the 
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King of Italy has repaired and much embellished, and 
turned into a hunting-box. This ch&teau, in its present 
state, resembles a little village. Besides the King's 
house, which is of modest appearance, it contains 
dwellings for the servants, barracks for the soldiers, 
an asUria, and a salt e tabaeci store. It is so placed 
as to offer good views from all sides. A few minutes 
ere getting there, while following the avenue of pines, 
we have before us, on turning round, the mass of the 
Alban Hills, and in the immense plain, bounded by 
Soracte and the Sabine mountains, Rome, witti a mul- 
titude of towns and villages bearing glorious names. 
Directly on leaving it we catch sight of the sea, 
including a vast extent of coast While I stop to 
enjoy this sight a memory of Viigil occurs to my mind. 
It is doubtless along these last heights that Queen 
Amata must have taken refuge when, in order to 
withdraw her daughter from i£neas, she called the 
women of Laurentum to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus 
with her. From below, their savage cries must have 
been heard, and they must have been seen passing 
through the trees with bare shoulders and floating hair, 
waving their thyrses crowned with vine, or furiously 
shaking their blazing torches. From Castel Porziano 
the descent becomes rapid, and the plain is soon reached. 
It is at the place of egress, at the foot of the hills, 
two or three kilometres from the sea, a little lower 
than Capocotta, a little higher than Tor Paterno, and 
about half-way between Ostia and Pratica, that I should 
be inclined to locate Laurentum. The place quite 
agrees with the descriptions of the JBneid, and Virgil 
seems to take us by the hand and lead us thither. 
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IV. 

THfi ^LACB OF LATIKUS — HO^ VlteH. OOMP€fMS HtS 
DSSCBIPtlOKS — WHY TIE DOWS MT BOUlCTLY RE- 
PRODUCE THOSE OF HOMER — MIXTURE OF DIFFERENT 

EPOCHS — ^UKmr of the whole. 

It is not the only service he renders us, for, after point- 
ing oat the site of the town, he helps our imagination to 
reconstruct it He depicts it, not as it was in his time, 
half deserted and ruined, but as he supposes it must 
have been in the days of good King Latinus. 

It will be remembered that scarcely had JEneas 
landed in Italy when he sent deputies to solicit the 
friendship of the Latins, and whom we followed some 
time in the banning of their journey. After marching 
along the sea, they turn to the left, and arrive at Lauren- 
tum. Here Virgil describes the sight depicted before 
theuL In a laige plain, before the ramparts, all the 
youth are assembled. "The lads^ and those in the 
prime of life, are engaged in breaking a horse, and 
guiding a chariot through the dust Others are striving 
to bend a resisting bow, launch with nervous arms 
flexible javelins, or contend together in speed or 
strength.*' ^ The town is situated near a large marsh 
and defended by strong walls. Upon a height rises the 
King^s palace. This edifice, majestic and immense, is 
supported by a hundred columns, and surrounded by a 
<vloomy wood, which has from all times inspired the 

^jBtt., VII, 160. 
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Latins with a religious awe. It is a temple as well as 
a palace. Assemblies of the Senate are held there, and 
OQ festivals the chiefs of the nation come thither to sit 
down to solemn repasts. It is there the kings receive the 
sceptre on their accession, and the fasces are borne before 
them for the first time. In the vestibule rich statues 
of cedar-wood represent the king's ancestors. Each is 
in its place : Italus ; the venerable Sabinus, who planted 
the vine, still holding his bent sickle ; and Satumus ; 
Janus with the double face; and all the kings since 
the beginning of the nation, and the warriors who 
received glorious wounds fighting for the fatherland. 
There are also seen, hanging from the roofs of the 
sacred porticoes, the arms and chariots of the vanquished, 
axes, casques, the gates of conquered towns, shields, and 
beaks taken from ships. Picus himself — King Picus, 
tamer of horses — is seated, covered with the trabant, 
bearing in his hand the augur's wand, and in the other 
the slanting shield of the Salian priesta " ^ 

This is the idea which Virgil gives us of the palace of 
Latinus. Could it have been quite thus, and is the 
poet's description of a nature entirely to satisfy a rigor- 
ous historian and antiquary ? In order to ascertain 
this, let us consult the curious book just published by 
Dr Helbig, in which he seeks to elucidate Homer's epic 
by means of monuments.' We have, in fact, to-day, 
two means of going back to those remote times. The 
first consists of the faithful picture drawn of them in the 



1 j€n., VII. 170, 

* The exact title of Dr Helbig's book is : Das ffomerischc Epa$ aus 
<{m DenkmUlem erldutert. 
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Homeric poena. Antiqnity K^^e in iheai^end in order 
to .live in it^ we might beoont«it<4x>4*ead tbtm; but the 
excavations undertaken in laie jr^ars in Gieeoe and 
Italy flimiA an additional source of liiformation not to 
be despised. After exhausting the 'first layers of the 
soil, the explorers of our day decided to go lower. The 
depths they penetrated to will probably never yield us 
many masterpieces ; but they preserve the memory of 
very ancient epochs, and from time to time they give 
us a few remains of them. These are arms of stone, of 
bronze, or of iron, pottery with rough designs, and, some- 
times, in tombs rather more modem, jewellery, metal 
coffers, rough paintings representing battles or feasts — 
those two pleasures of young nations. Dr Helbig 
thinks that these remains, nearly contemporary with 
Homer, may serve as a commentary and an illustration 
to his verses. They bring into relief what is often 
masked by the charm of his poetry, namely, that he 
lived in the midst of a barbarous society. From the 
very first this society had in Greece attained perfection 
in poetry, but the other arts did not proceed so quickly. 
In reading the Hiad or the Odyssey^ we are tempted to 
think that but little way remained for it to make ; but 
on seeing the arms and utensils it used, we soon recog- 
nise that it was still making its first steps. 

Virgil, in composing the jEneid, found himself in a 
difficulty unknown to Homer. He could not, like his 
predecessor, give the heroes of liis poem the manners of 
the people of his time. Had the Trojans of iEneas and 
the Latins of Tumus quite resembled the people of the 
court of Augustus, he would have been laughed at He 
was therefore obliged to age them, and, as far as possible. 
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cany them back to tlieir epoch. He could, it is true, 
lighten this work by being content to copy Homer, and 
this he has often done ; but he has also notunfrequently 
departed from his model. It is patent, for example, 
that the palace of Latinus, of which we have just read 
the description, is more majestic and more sumptuous 
than the dwellings of the kings of the Iliad or of the 
Odyssey. Homer, speaking of the house of Ulysses, 
tells us that it is the finest in Ithaca, and that it first 
attracts all eyes, because it possesses a court surrounded 
by walls with folding gates, which shut well ! This is 
the magnificence that distinguislied it from others ! In 
the royal houses there is no question of statues filling 
the vestibule, and of columns supporting the roof, as in 
tliat of Latinus. It is much if the facade is ornamented 
with great polished and shining stones, on which the 
king comes to sit and administer justice to his people. 
Manners, we see, are very simple, and we are at the 
banning of a civilization. What proves it still better 
are certain details drawn by Dr Helbig from the 
Homeric poems, and which depict the time. In those 
great apartments, where the suitors of Penelope and the 
dower of the Achaean nobility feast all day, the remains 
of the repast bestrew the floor, and sheep or ox bones 
lie about, which the revellers sometimes fling at each 
other's heads. The hall where they eat is the same in 
which the feast was prepared, and it is much that a 
small hole has been left in the roof to let out the smoke. 
The smell of broiled meat, however, does not seem to 
have been thought unpleasant in those days. On the 
contrary, for the people of the period, a good house was 
one where the grease was smelt {Kvwrni^v Su>/a4i), and one's 
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^irience was even gauged t)]r the intensity of tkts ^melL 
Xet U8 udd that before the jMiIaee of Ulyeses aJieop ^ 
duilg'iiias sfireaici whic^i serred die po^ndqg ihq;u6 aa a 
bed, and that some is also found in tbe court of Priam's 
-house. ^£ere is quite enoqgli/' says Dr BelUg, " to 
prove that the atmosphere then breathed in royal 
dwellings would have singularly irritated the nerves of 
our exquisites." 

To-day, when we like crude colours and expressive 
details, these are, perhaps, the traits which an author 
would choose in preference, in order to give an idea of 
life in ancient times. If Virgil has neglected them, the 
timidity of his taste is not solely to blame, since he has 
occasionally risked bold delineations which to some 
fsistidious critics have seemed gross. It has been com- 
)>lained that in describing battles he is seen to insist 
with too much complacency upon the brains that gush 
out, or the blood and pus which flow from the wounds ; 
and when he describes to us the gulpings of an old 
pilot who has fallen into the sea and vomits salt water, 
Heyne gets angry with him, and reproaches his testa- 
mentary executors, Varius and Tucca, with not having 
liad the courage to suppress these unpleasant lines. 
Nor must it be thought that if Virgil usually gives his 
lines a more modern air, it was because he had no 
understanding and love for antiquity. No one among 
his contemporaries loved it more or understood it better. 
Not only did he not shrink from exactly reproducing 
the manners of Homeric times — he has even, now and 
then, gone further back. Vestiges are found in him of 
a more distant past than the age of the Iliad. When 
^neas goes to visit King Evander in his little townlet 
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on the Palatine, he is shown, on the sides of the 
Janiculum and the Palatine hill, masses of fallen wall 
covering the soil These are the remains of the towns 
of Janns and Saturn. So there were ruins, already, 
in the time of the Trojan War. In these towns which 
have been destroyed, there lived a generation of men 
now vanished, and of whom Vii^il tells us. He speaks 
of this primitive race, " bom of oak trunks, and as hard, 
who had neither customs nor law&" He tells us that 
they knew neither how to harness oxen, to cultivate the 
fields, nor how to gather the wealth of the earth ; that 
they thought not of the morrow, but lived from day to 
day, shaking the trees to <i^ther their fruits, or pursuing 
the beasts in the forests.^ Of these first inhabitants of 
Italy we have now recovered the trace. The depths of 
the soil, the waters of the lakes, have given us back their 
arms of stone or bronze, their utensils of clay or wood, 
and even the remains of their food ; but we may say J 

that Virgil, who knew them not, divined, and was in- 
tuitively . conscious of them. We see, in M. Br^'s 
study on the l^end of Cacus, how, under his hand, this 
fable has reassumed its antique air. He has restored 
to it its first aspect, and made it live again, '' like those 
springs which for a moment give back to dried flowers 
their brilliancy and brightness — ^he has rejuvenated it, 
yet not for a moment, but for all ages." It is above all 
in the short invocation of the Salian priests, by which 
the narrative ends, that he seems to have found again 
the tone of the poetry of the first agea M. Br&al shows 
that nothing can give a more exact idea of the poetry 



^jEi^, Vlir. 314. 
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of tbe Vedasthan this -short padKlge^ and that there is 
oot-a Une in k t))at cannot be oonmcted "with certain 
verses drawn {lom them. *'l6 it nqt interestipg," he 
adds, "to find in the Ywastcrpiefce 'df 4«!inied t^^eCry, 
a fragment that would hold its place among the creations 
of the most spontaneous poetry that has ever existed f 
It is the privilege of genius. It can re-awaken echoes 
that have slumbered for centuries.'* ^ 

It is certain, then, that Viigil could at times go 
back to the most remote antiquity, but the end he had 
in view in his Work did not allow him to rti'main there 
long. Let us remember that he did not write solely for 
the pleasure of the curious. He had other pretensions 
than to satisfy a few pedants who would have liked 
to hold him strictly to Homer. He addressed all, and 
desired to find readers for whom his poem was a living 
work, as low down as letters could descend. Instead, 
then, of losing himself in the distance of the ages, 
whither few persons would have followed him, and con- 
structing at great pains an archaeological creation that 
would have only interested a few scholars, he strove to 
put before the eyes of his contemporaries a world in 
which they should feel at home. In carefully studying 
his last books, where the action takes place on Italic 
soil, it will be seen that he almost everywhere intro* 
duces the usages of his country and of his period.' 
Those who read the ^ntid were charmed to come 

^ Breal, Mdange9 de Mythologies p. 145, e^ $eq, 

^ThoB, to cite but a single example, the Latins, before beginning 
the war with JEneas, solemnly open the Temple of Janos (VII. 601), 
and take care to raise a large standard, as was done on tbe Capitol at 
Rome in similar circumstances (VIII. 1). Nor do they fail to ad- 
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across customs familiar to them, and they felt them- 
selves brought nearer to these characters whom they 
saw in action round about them. Thus the poet was 
enabled to reacli that deep mass of readers who only 
take an interest in what touches them, and do not easily 
risk themselves in a land which they would find quite 
new. Virgil's work, then, is not one of those air-built 
constructions that float in a vacuum. In it the narra- 
tion of the past rests upon tlie present, and imagination 
leans upon reality. These fables, stepping every mo- 
ment into history, give the reader an illusion of Uruth 
and life. 

To this advantage was joined another, not less 
precious to Virgil. Like his friend Horace, and all the 
other poets of that time, he had made himself the 
collaborator of Augustus. He worked with ardour at 
the strengthening of his dynasty and the durability of 
his reforms, thinking this the best means of ser\'ing his 
country. Augustus was at this moment carrying out a 
difiBcult undertaking. He was endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to reconcile the present with the past ; and it 
was a point with him to retain as much of the govern- 
ment which he had just destroyed as could suit with 
the order of things he had founded. In order to save 
the ancient institutions from the ruin with which they 
were threatened, it was useful to show that they were 
of ancient date. With a people conservative by nature 



minister an oath to those who present themselves to take up arms, 
while new soldiers, in order to give themselves courage, strike with 
their swords upon their shields (VIII. 2, 6). This ia a usage atill 
practised in the Roman army in the time of Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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like the Eomaitis, to have existed long vrta a reaaoa to 
«xist for ever. By ageiag them, ^igil retidered thera 
more venerable and sacred. This was especially his 
aim in representing the young |)eopie -^ Laarentum 
practising in the management of -chariots, in throwing 
javelins, in running, in contending together round the 
town. Custom imposed these occupations on tlie 
Boman youth, and the wise attached great importance 
to them. It seemed to them that they could not be 
neglected without risking a loss of vigour, bodily and 
mental Horace, who in his verses always puts himself 
on the side of virtue and the ancient customs^ harshly 
reproaches Lydia with inspiring a young man with a 
mad passion that makes him forget his duties. " Tell 
me, in the name of the gods, Lydia, why thou burnest 
so to cause his ruin ? How comes it that he shuns the 
labours of the field of Mars, and can no more bear the 
dust and sun ? Why leaves he his companions when 
they tame a stubborn horse? Why fears he now to 
plunge in the Tiber's yellow waves, nor longer proudly 
shows us his arms, all blackened with the bruises of the 
the disk ? " ^ Evidently there were then many young 
Komans who, instead of going to the field of Mars, 
passed the morning with Lydia. Horace wishes to 
shame them out pf their softness. Viigil attains the 
same result by a roundabout way. He ages these 
customs in order to give them more authority, and 
render those who abandon them more criminal. How 
dare to discard exercises respected by so many cen- 
turies, and practised in the time of King Latinus ? 



^ Horace, Carta, ^ I. S. 
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Unfortunately it was not an easy task thus to bring 
together the present and the past Virgil had great 
difficulties to contend with in placing the usages of his 
time in the JBneiA. What figure would the usages of a 
recent epoch make transferred to such ancient ages? 
Did he not, in introducing them, expose himself to dis- 
pleasing inconsistencies ; and could he hope to give to 
such a patchwork production an appearance of unity ? 
He succeeded in doing so by a very simple process. 
With a view to mingling ancient and modem, he 
rejuvenates the one and ages the other, so that they 
end by meeting half-way. He has thus managed to 
create a sort of medium antiquity, where fable and fact, 
legend and history, the ancient and the modern, may 
live together side by side without our being shocked by 
the mixture. 

In order that the poet's skill may impress as it 
deserves to do, and full justice be done him, his work 
must be viewed very closely. At a certain distance, a 
uniform tint envelops his narratives, all seems of a 
piece and flows like a stream ; but on approaching one 
becomes conscious of the touching-up, and we can count 
the diverse details and incidents that concur to form 
this beautiful whole. This is a critical work which 
may sometimes appear trivial, but has the advantage of 
making us better understand the divine art of Virgil. 
Only to mention the town of Laurentum and the palace 
of Latinus, with which we are at this moment 
busied : of how many distinct elements is not this 
learned picture formed ? How many different ages 
meet in it ! The palace is supported by columns, like 
a Roman edifice of the imperial epoch ; but at the same 
time it is surrounded by a thick wood, like a Druidic 
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dolmen.^ The vestibule is decorated widi statves of 
cedar- wood * — a grave anaohroniaiD, siQce we kwm hoax 
Varro that Bi>me remained ntore than two ceaturies 
without raising any in her taf&plea. Is it credible 
that such existed at Laurentum Aiee'hundred years 
before the foundation of Rome ? Vii^, it is true, tries 
to give his statues a Roman look and an air of antiquity. 
It is Janus with his two faces, Picus in the costume of 
an augur, the curved wand in his hand, as Romulus 
was represented. In these costumes one is less shocked 
at ^seeing them in the^^ouae of Latinus. But here we 
go back further still. In the middle of the atrium, a 
few steps from these statues, is found what preceded 
the statues themselves in the veneration of the nations 
— one of those large trees which were honoured as the 
image of the gods ere men had learned to give the 
divinity a human form. It is a laurel, with its sacred 
foliage respected by all, and which causes a sort of 
superstitious fear to those who pass beneath its shadow.' 
The religion of Latinus is somewhat like his palace, 
being composed of practices borrowed from different 
epochs and countries. When he desires txS consult an 
oracle on the subject of his daughter's marriage, he 
retires to the vicinity of an Albanian spring, *' whence 
exhale pestiferous vapours,"* immolates a hundred 
sheep, and, lying on their fleeces, waits for the god to 
make his will known in the course of the night This 
is a species of divination very celebrated among the 
Greeks, and was still used in the time of Aristophanes. 

» jSn,, VII. 1708, « /Krf., 177. 

»iWrf., 69. * *iWrf., SL 
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But Latinus also practises the most ancient rites of the 
Roman religion. He has his daughter to serve him at 
the altar when he sacrifices, as the vestal serves the 
pontiff,^ and a voice issuing from the depths of the 
forests instructs him what he is to do, " the voice that 
speaks " — aius loctUius, as the old Romans called it 
The figure of the king at first sight appears a copy of 
that of Nestor ; and, like him, he is fond of old stories 
and likes to relate them.^ Yet Virgil had given him a 
physiognomy of his own. Certain touches make us 
feel that he is a Latin, and that he reigns over this 
people, " virtuous by nature and needing not the laws 
to force it to be just"* There is in his character some- 
thing more honest, more gentle, and more pacific. He 
is not a despot who decides alone and takes nobody's 
advice : he has his council, which he assembles on 
grave occasions.* However, so does Agamemnon, who 
omits not to consult the Greek chiefs, whenever an 
important decision is to be come ta In these assem- 
blies there is a good deal of talking, and the Greek and 
Latin heroes, like those of our own chansons de ffesU, 
are inexhaustible orators. As Homer says, ** they have 
been bred to be speakers of words and doers of deeds." 
There are among them some who support authority and 
others who oppose it In the Iliad, the opposition is 
represented by Thersites. Homer, who loves the kings, 
sons of the gods, has drawn a very unflattering portrait 
of this rebel: "Of all the warriors" assembled under 
the walls of Troy, there was none more frightful. He 

»w«n., VII. 72. ^ Ibid., 95. 

» Itnd, , 203. * Ibid, , XL 284. 
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was bandy-legged, end with one loot h^ linped. His 
high shoulders contracted his chest, and on his^pointed 
head floated a few scattered h^irs.** ^ Clearly, a man 
thus moulded must have a grudge a^^ainst the entire 
human race for his ugliness. Drancts, Virgil's 
Thersites, has quite another look. He is a rich, 
important man, a good speaker whom people like to 
listen to, and who knows how to cloak his personal 
resentments with the finest pretexts. As Thersites 
detests Agamemnon, so he is the mortal enemy of 
Tumus. His motives for disliking him are of those 
that are not pardoned. He is old, and the other is 
young ; he is accused of faint-heartedness in battle, and 
naturally loves not those who have a reputation for 
bravery ; he possesses fortune, but not consideration, for 
although connected by his mother with the greatest 
houses, his father's family is unknown. He belongs, 
then, to the category of people whom we now call 
dielassSs, from whom malcontents are usually recruited. 
I cannot help finding that this portrait has a modem 
appearance. A person like Drances can only be 
imagined and made to speak well if we have lived 
under a free rule, and have found out by experience 
what importance jealous mediocrities can assume, and 
the means they use in order to lower brilliant merit. 
In creating this type, Vii^I surely thought of the 
obscure struggles and base discords in which the last 
years of the Republic were worn away.* 

We see that many loans have here been made from 
different epochs and societies ; but they are guessed at 



^ Homer, Iliad, IL 217. *u£k, XI. 336. 



mher Ifatto demrlj fiseemabicL la orier to briag 
oat tbe TajMos tints of vhicli this picture b fanned, I 
LttTe b«exi €pUig«ni to exaggente them. la reslitj, thej 
bfeod into a nnifonn eokMuinij^ The mannd is that 
thej could hare been so well united that the joining is 
scarcelj distinguishable. Viigil has mccccdcd in this 
nearl J throogboot, and if we except a few passages 
where the mixing is less skilfol and the joins more 
apparent, it maj be said that, taking the poem 
altogether, the component parts are so ingcnioosl j pat 
together that thej end by making an hannonioas whole 
The elements OMnposing the work are taken a little 
from ererywhere, bat the poet only owes to himself the 
connecting-band which holds them together, and the 
medium in which he has placed them. This is his true 
originality. In order to frame his stories and grcmp his 
personages, he has created a conventional antiquity, at 
once broad and elastic, a sort of twilight age in whidi 
men and things of all times may meet without surprise, 
and has succeeded in giving to his creation an astonish- 
ing appearance of truth and life. This is what other 
writers of his time did not always manage to do. Many 
of those about him who professed to love antiquity 
scarcely understood it, and he almost alone of his age 
possessed understanding and taste for it Vano the 
elder, 80 enamoured of the past ; Titus livius, whose 
mind, as be says, felt so much pleasure in making itself 
antique — when they tried to write the history of those 
primitive times, could not make them live again. On 
the other hand, pictures which Virgil has traced of 
them, although often fancy ones, have taken forcible 
possession of all memories ; and whatever discoveries 
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ArdisBoIogy may have in store tat «s, I thinkit may be 
"poflitivdj aMeited that the imaginatioa of the letrned 
will always piotore Laarentom and the jolaoe xd 
Latinos as he has drawn them for as. 



V. 

COMBAT OF iENXAS AND TORKUS — ARTIFICES U8BD BY 
VIRGIL TO DBFKR IT — ^THE BATTLB-FDELD— -DIFFER^ 
ENCE BETWEEN THE FIGHT OF iBNEAS WITH TURNUS 
AND THAT OF ACHILLES AND HJ^CTOR. .^ 

But if we would assist at the last scene of the ^ntid^ 
we must leave Laurentum and this palace, where it 
will perhaps be found that we have tarried too long. 
The concluding drama of the poem takes place outside 
the town, in the plain extending from the mountains 
to theses. 

The fight between ^neas and Tumus is announced 
in advance and prepared with care. .£neas first 
suggests to the Latin envoys^ who o;»ne to ask a truce 
of him, this easy means of quite terminating the 
difference.^ Drances, one of them, hastens to report 
to Tumus his enemy's challenge, and the latter has 
too much courage not to accept it at once. But the 
gods who watch over his days take care to retard as 
much as in them lies a struggle in which he must 
succumb, and protect him more than he would have 
them to do. In the first combat, which takes place 
about the Trojan camp, as Tumus seeks .£neas with 
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furj, and the latter does not fly him, one mi^t think 
the meeting inevitable. Tet Juno finds a means to 
separate them. " She forms of a light vapoor a shadow 
without consistence, resembling .£neas; she clothes 
it in Trojan arms, lends it vain words, sounds without 
ideas, and gives it the bearing of the hero. Such, they 
say, are the phantoms that flit about after death, such 
the dreams which sport with our drowsy senses."* 
Tumus, deceived by the resemblance, pursues the false 
^neas to a ship, in which he takes refuge. As soon 
as he is in it, the goddess breaks the cable which 
attached the vessel to the shore, and the poor champion, 
in spite of his prayers, is carried by the waves far from 
the field of battle where his companions seek, and his 
enemy awaits him. Another time, circumstances seem 
more grave aud more pressing yet All is ready for the 
single combat, and the final conditions are about to 
be arranged. An altar rises in the midst of the plain, 
on which iEneas and King Latinus agree, by solemn 
vows, to respect what has been agreed on, and the two 
armies are assembled to assist at the decisive struggle 
of their chiefo. At this moment, Jutuma, sister of 
Tumus, who has been beloved by Jupiter and in 
exchange received immortality, excites the Butules 
not to let their king expose himself for them. Pity 
seizes them when they see this young man measure 
himself against an adversary who appears to them more 
redoubtable, and it occurs to them to avoid by all 
means a struggle whose issue they foresee. An arrow, 
suddenly let fly from their ranks, strikes one of the 

^jSn.,X. 636. 
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Trojan chiefs, and the nulfe begins, afreah.^ This unfore- 
seen and improvised combat is certain^ one of the most 
original in all the ^neid. Both sides ape carried awajr 
by fary, and use as weapons anything thatcomes to band. 
They fight around the altar which they have just 
sworn to respect, and one of the combatants even 
seizes a flaming brand used in the sacrifice, and hurls 
it in the face of an advancing foe. " His long beard 
catches fire," says the poet, " and the odour it exhales 
in burning is smelt from tar." ' These various incidents 
not only serve to delay the end of the poem, and allow 
it to attain a proper length; they are very skilfully 
handled so as to increase our impatience. When this 
combat, so often expected and so many times deferred, 
at last takes place, all minds will be excited by ex- 
pectation, and will follow its varying fortunes with a 
more passionate interest. 

Viigil gives this great struggle a setting worthy of it 
Let us imagine in this now deserted plain, on one side 
Laurentum with its high walls, and on the other the 
Trojan camp, with its gates and its retrenchments. On 
the ramparts of the town and on the tops of the towers 
press women, country people, and children, looking on. 
The two armies surround the field of battle, each 
keeping its ranks, as if from one moment to another 
they might be forced to resume the interrupted struggle. 
Meanwhile the spears, for tiie moment useless, are 
stuck into the ground, and the shields rest against 
them. The chiefs flit about in the midst of the 
soldiers, resplendent with gold and purpl& All eyes 

^JBn., XIL 216, it $eq. *Ikid.. 800. 
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are stretched towards that empty space, where the 
fate of the two peoples is about to be staked. 
Heaven is not less intent than earth on this great 
spectacle. Juno, in order to be nearer to it, han 
alighted on the heights of Mount Albanus, whence 
the town of Latinus and the two armies may plainly 
be seen, while Jupiter, in his heavenly abode, holds in 
his hands the scales in which he weighs the destinies 
of mortals. 

The account of this combat is one of the most 
dramatic and engrossing descriptions in the jEnddL In 
reading it, one well sees that the poet was not exhausted 
by his long journey. He arrives at the end of his 
work with his mind as vigorous and his talent as 
fresh and youthful as when he began it Death took 
him by surprise at the age of fifty-one, in the full 
possession of his genius. Had he continued to live, 
not only would he have given the finishing touches to 
the JSneid, and left it more perfect, but we should 
doubtless also have possessed that* philosophic poem 
of which it is said he thought in the leisure moments 
left him by the composition of his epic, and which 
was to have been the ripened and serene work of his 
last years. 

I think it needless to resume and analyse this beauti- 
ful narrative here. All readers of Virgil have it before 
their eyes. Let it, then, suffice me to point out in a few 
words what seems to me its distinguishing character- 
istic. The last combat of Achilles and Hector in the 
Iliad has certainly a very great importance, and one 
feels very well that it is to decide the fate of Troy ; but 
after all, the fall of the town is not its immediate 
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oonsequcDce, and it survives the death of its staunchest 
defender for some time. Nor can it be said that the 
combat is premedUtated : the two opponents do not seek 
each other, and they encounter merely by chance. After 
a defeat of his side, Hector would not flee like them, but 
stopped before the gate to await the enemy. In reality, 
he is so little resolved to fight with Achilles, that he 
takes to flight on perceiving him. In Virgil, on the 
contrary, everjrthing is perfectly arranged and decided 
beforehand. Tumus has taken leave of Amata and 
Lavinia, and ^neas has bidden adieu to his son, 
while judges have chosen and prepared the spot where 
they are to encounter. It is a large plain, smooth and 
bare, and in order to leave no advantage of which the 
one might profit to the detriment of the other, any 
few trees that grew there have been levelled. A 
solemn sacrifice precedes the signal of the struggle. 
While the priests immolate a young swine and a white 
sheep, the chiefs of the two armies turn toward the ris- 
ing sun, whose first rays colour the mountain tops, and, 
holding in their hands cakes of salted flour, invoke all the 
gods, and engage to respect the issue of the combat as a 
decree of Destiny. According as ^neas or Tumus 
shall win the victory, the Trojans or the Latins will be 
definitively masters, and the fate of the two peoples is 
bound up in the fortune of their champions. A sort of 
judgment of (rod is therefore in preparation, and it is 
impossible to follow Virgil in all the details of this 
fight in the lists without thinking of similar narratives 
found in old chansons de geste. There, too, knights 
engage in combat in the presence of an assembled people, 
and before fighting we see them worshipping relics, 
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taking solemn oaths, and giving gages of battle. What 
completes the illusion is that here, as in many tourna- 
ments of chivalry, a woman is the pretext and prize of 
the struggle. ''In this arena," Tumus proudly says^ 
^ we must win the hand of Lavinia." ' 

** lUo quaratur oonjuz Lavinia campoJ' 

However great the emotion we feel in reading the 
combat between Achilles and Hector in the Iliad, it 
contains certain incidents at which we cannot help 
feeling somewhat surprised. For example, the sight of 
Hector flying when he sees Achilles, '' like a trembling 
pigeon before the hawk," and his only deciding to fight 
when he has no other means of escape, grates upon us. 
Of course we are wrong, and nothing is more natural 
and more true than these sudden timidities and momen- 
tary hesitations in the face of a great peril ; but in spite 
of all, in the present day they seem to us out of place in a 
hero. We are therefore grateful to Virgil for having 
spared us them. Of course Tumus flees, like Hector, 
but only when the weapon he is using is broken in 
his hand, and he remains without defence. " Then he 
runs hither and thither, and makes a thousand uncer- 
tain turns " ; * he approaches his soldiers, whom terror 
renders motionless ; he calls them by their names, and 
urgently begs them to give him his sword, and the 
moment he receives it, bravely recommences the 
struggle. What also shocks us in the narrative of 
Homer is the part the gods take in the fight In 
reality, the victory is theirs. Minerva never wavers in 

* ^f»., XII. 80. •Jhid,,7iS. 
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her aid to Achilles, who is the stronger, and brings him 
back his javelin, which he has flong nnsnooessfaHy, and 
she basely deceives Hector, who is the weakw, by 
making him think that his brother Deiphobos is going 
to fight at his side. It is only when the struggle has 
begun, and Hector wants his brother's help, that he 
perceives he is alone, and that the pretended Deiphobas 
has disappeared. In Viigil, the gods neutralise each other 
by dividing. If Jutnma gives Tumus back his sword, 
Venus allows .£neas to draw out his javelin, which 
has stuck in the trunk of a wild olive. Thus the inter- 
vention of divinity does not annul the merit of the men ; 
the victory is their personal work, and the final success 
is decided by their own valour. It is also curious to 
note that between the date of the two poems the senti- 
ment of honour has become refined, and that Virgil 
already knows and respects certain delicacies, or, if you 
will, certain prejudices still prevailing among us at the 
present time. 

His personages, when compared with those of Homer, 
give rise to the same observationa Although .£neas 
plays nearly the same part as Achilles, and the poet at 
moments has chosen to lend him his character, he never- 
theless differs from him very widely. In his combat 
with Tumus, he pushes respect for plighted faith to 
excess. When the Latins, violently breaking the truce, 
begin the struggle again, he does not at first think that 
their perjury authorises him to break his vow. Un- 
armed and bareheaded, he would stay his people, who 
are trying to defend themselves ; and while preventing 
them from rotuming the enemy's blows, is himself 
wounded. More remarkable yet, the poet has managed 
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to make him keep his humanity and gentleness, even in 
the bloody scene at the end. There, especially, we 
remark the difTereuce between his character and that of 
Achilles. In reading the Hxad our hearts fails us at 
the last violences of the Greek hero. Not only does he 
slay Hector without ruth, but he replies to his touching 
supplications merely by regretting that " he cannot eat 
his quivering flesh." Pious iEneas, on the contrary, 
allows himself to be softened by the prayers of Tumus. 
He is even about to forgive him, when he perceives the 
baldrick of his young friend Pallas, whom Tumus did 
not spare, in spite of his youth, and whose spoils he has 
appropriated. We understand that his anger should be 
stirred up again at this sight, and we forgive him for 
giving way to a just resentment It is not iEneas, 
but Pallas, who avenges, and strikes Tumus by the 
hand of a friend. 

*' Pallcu U, hoc mUnere^ Pallas 
Immolat," * 

Tumus resembles Homer's heroes more nearly, and is 
made upon their model. Yet he has certain features of 
his own, and which are stamped with the epoch of ViigiL 
Above all, he seems sensitive to what we call the point 
of honour. When, deceived by his sister, who would 
save him at all costs, he has followed the false iEneas, 
and the ship into which he has imprudently thrown 
himself carries him far from the battle, his grief is 
intense, and nothing is more touching than his laments. 
" Mighty Jupiter ! " he exclaims, " have you then found 

^jEn., XII. 948. 
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me worthy of such infamy ? What will all those brave 
men say of me, who have followed me, and whom I 
have delivered up to death without accompanying them ? 
What is to be done ? What abyss deep enough will 
open itself under my feet ? You, at least, O winds, 
have pity on me. Carry this bark against the cliflGs. 
Turnus himself conjures you. Break it on these rocks, 
where the reproaches of my friends and the cry of my 
remorse may reach me never more I " ^ Do we not seem 
to hear certain heroes of our dumMms de gesU / It is 
the same generous ring, the same chivalric ardour, the 
same scrupulous care for honour. Turnus is concerned, 
above all things, for his reputation ; does not wish any 
one to be able to accuse him of disloyalty, and would 
willingly have taken his device from the words of 
lioland : 

" Que mauveite cKan^n de nuschanUt ne seit I " 

If I have made a point of dwelling on the resemblances 
observable between the jEruid and the poems of the 
Middle Ages, it is because they seem to me to have 
some importance. It is useful to show how Vii^gil, who 
loves to connect himself with the past, sometimes 
stretches out a hand to the future. When we know what 
is ancient and what modem in him, we better under- 
stand the part he has played in the history of letters. 
Placed at the meeting-point of two ages, and by a happy 
chance partaking of both, he has served as an inter- 
mediary between them. It is through him that we 
reach Antiquity ; it is he who opens it up to us, he who 

' ^n., X. 668. 
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leads and guides us to it Between it and us he forms 
a kind of connecting-link, and in this sense Baillet was 
right in saying that " he is the centre point of all the 
poets who came before and after him." 

Such are the reflections that forced themselves upon 
me while trying to picture to myself the combat of 
^neas and Tumus in the plain of Laurentum. I fear 
they have carried me very far. My readers will doubt- 
less find that I have kept them too long on that desert 
shore, searching for lost towns of which no trace remains. 
But travelling with Vtrgil, one delights to linger by the 
way, and he is a companion from whom 'tis hard to 
part 



THE END. 
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